*“Mennonite Mahalia’”’ 
This I Learned from My Child 


festival q uaRteR| 


exploring the art, faith, culture of Mennonite peoples 


Study Parables of the Kingdom during 
Lent 1978 (February 8-March 26). This 
is a Six-lesson study prepared for use 
around the world prior to the Tenth 


~ Assembly. More than 50 Mennonite and 


_ Brethren in Christ writers on six con- 
- tinents shared in producing this - 


stimulating study. 


Parables of the Kingdom will be avail- 
able through Mennonite and Brethren in 
- Christ conference offices/ Christian 
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Education Boards/Publishing Houses. 


Plan: 

Plan now to include the Tenth Assembly 
on your calendar for 1978. Registration 
materials will be distributed to the 
congregations in December. 


Share: 

The Council of Moderators and Secre- 
taries representing the Mennonite bodies 
in North America (Brethren in Christ/ 
General Conference Mennonite Church/ 


Mennonite Brethren/Mennonite Church) 
have designated Sunday, March 19 
(Palm Sunday) as World Fellowship 
Sunday. 

Each congregation is urged to plan 
an offering or contribution toward the 
expense of the Tenth Assembly as host- 
ing churches. Part of the offering will be 
designated for the Travel Fund to enable 
representatives of the Mennonite/ 
Brethren in Christ churches in the 
Third World to attend. 


The Kingdom 
ofGod 

in aChanging 
World 


EDITORIALS 


Remythologizing 


The idea that to get at the truth we 
must strip away the myths which envelop 
our lives has received a lot of attention 
during this century. The code word was 
“demythologizing.”’ 

Well, duly stripped, we enter the twi- 
light of this millennium wondering 
whether the myths weren't more comfort 
than trouble. How else can one explain 
the fascination currently with story as 
theology? 

A good story does not make a point. It 
may, however, couch several truths 
within itself. In fact the best-told stories 
which linger on to haunt us from 
campfire to campfire through the cen- 
turies generally contain the seeds of con- 
tradictory truths (or should we say 
various sides of the same whole). 

Story (ie, myth) fleshes out and 
shades in the ambiguities of life. Things 
are hard to understand, sometimes. 
Stories give us the comfort of counter- 
balancing opposite forces in our expe- 


rience in a compatible way. 

It's amazing, therefore, to note how 
much of Jesus’ recorded ministry was 
given to telling stories. ““A certain man 
had two sons... .”’ Et cetera, etc. 

That wasn’t what Bultmann meant, 
some might say. I realize I’m oversimpli- 
fying. But in the end I wonder if I know 
any more about the truth and its mystery 
after I’m stripped to the bone. Give me 
back my figures of speech and I’]] under- 
stand more, even if I can explain less. 

Dissection has its merits, but perhaps 
the task before us has more “‘re”’ in it 
than “de.” It’s unbelievably tough to put 
flesh back on a near corpse. But we can 
try. 

Sometimes I wonder if the new stories 
will be as comforting and trustworthy as 
the old. Can the myths be revived? Or 
have we become so scientific, so suspi- 
cious of the mystery, that the truth will 
elude us again? MG 


Am | the First? 
Am | the Last? 


The word was “‘specimen.”’ I spelled it 
with an “e’ instead of an “a” and beat 
out Kenny Witmer—my one remaining 
opponent in the spelling bee! I was the 
hrestorc 

I was going to be a flower girl and I 
would wear tiers of ruffles and carry a 
parasol. Surely no other knock-kneed 


preteen had ever felt so beautiful. I knew | 


I was the first... . 

No married couple I knew could have 
had a fight to equal ours. Were we the 
firsts... 

We were students in New York. It was 
high adventure. It was mixing our roots 
with some risk. The people back home 
were our props; New York, a wide world 
of stimulus to be discovered. We had to 
be the first... . 

Margaret Craven helped to bring it all 
back to me this week. I was reading her 
new novel, Walk Gently This Good 
Earth, which she deftly divided into two 
sections. Part I: “Am I the First?’ Part 
II: “Am I the Last?” 


She caught me smack between the two 
questions, believing less often now that I 
am the first; wondering increasingly if I 
might be the last. 

I am a little older now. I’ve taught 
high school seniors. We have a child. 
Grandpa's gone. I find myself thinking, 
might I be the last to remember sewing 
circle, to know how to tithe, to wish for 
an evening of singing from the hymnal 
without a piano, without guitars?. . . 

You re right. It is presumptuous to ask 
either question. Obviously other people 
have experienced what I have. (So why 
didn’t anyone tell me how wonderful a 
child could be, how torturously baffling 
death is?) 

How dare I assume I’m one of the last 
good generation? I am and I’m not the 
first and the last. The excitement and the 
fears happen to all of us. 

I'm still on the short side of 30 but this 
must be pre-middle age—a growing 
sweet sadness, a little fear, a lot of 
wonder. PG 
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What to Do 
About 
World Hunger 


[f you re conscience-stricken about the world food situation, 
but aren't sure what to do, Rich Christians in an Age of 
Hunger offers some solid ideas. You can act on them, if you re 
willing. 

John Lapp says it’s the best thing about this book. “The real 
genius of this book is that it helps us decide what we as rich 
Christians ought to do about world hunger. . . . Sider offers. . . 
suggestions and illustrations on how to change one’s lifestyle as 
a matter of Christian obedience in order to help the poor. ” 

Professor of history and religion at Messiah College's 
Philadelphia campus and active in the Brethren in Christ 
Church, Sider has done a real service. He has brought “how to”’ 
together with a clear definition of the food problem (complete 
with illustrations and tables) and a study of the Bible's stance 
on economics, property, wealth, and the poor. 

Time Magazine referred to Rich Christians in an Age of 
Hunger as a ‘challenging study.” “Sider, ’ said Time, “makes 
a strong biblical case for a life of self-denial and offers concrete 
examples of Christians who are trying to live it.” 

The book is readable, clear, resourceful. Many of us have 
been waiting for specific ideas about how to eat to make a 
difference. Here's a good start. 

In case you'd like to buy copies for others or study the book 
as a group, Festival Quarterly offers Rich Christians at bulk 
rates as well as a special single copy price. . . See “How to 
Order’ on page 5. 


(Regular price: $4.95) 2 | 
FQ prices: Onecopy: $4.45 a 1 i | | iB 
Two copies: $8.68 (4.34 each) | | w.we “ 8 
Five copies: $20.95 (4.19 each) i si i—_i_—_isCiitCCON _ 
Twelve copies: $49.20 (4.10 each) 3 : | 


A“Mennonite Lenten” Book 


It’s true. Mennonite people are not traditional celebrants of Lent. But 
Herald Press book editor Paul Schrock calls this new title a “Mennonite 
Lenten literature book.” 

Well-known writer John M. Drescher edited this collection of twenty 
meditations by a variety of Mennonite leaders: Katie Funk Wiebe, Marlin 
E. Miller, Howard Zehr, David Ewert, Donald Jacobs, Emma Richards, 
Bernie Wiebe, and more. 

All write on the theme expressed by Hans Denck, ““No one can truly know 
Christ except to follow Him in life.’” The emphasis is on how to live a 
resurrected life. 


(Regular price: $4.95) 
FQ price: $4.45 


Mennonite Hour 
Memories 


If you ve always loved the sound of the 
Mennonite Hour Singers, there's a new 
record that will bring back all the beauty 
and the memories. In celebration of the 
25th anniversary of the beginning of the 
singers, Mennonite Broadcasts has 
released this LP stereo album of favorites, 
including ‘The Stranger of Galilee’ and 
“The Star and the Wise Men. ” 


(Regular price: $5.95) 
FQ price: $5.45 
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Bible Prophecy: 
Questions and Answers 


Paul Erb, who's made the study of 
prophecy a lifelong project, deals with 
more than ninety questions about Bible 
prophecy. He divides the subject into 
eight parts, including the meaning of 
prophecy, the place of Christ in prophecy, 
promise and assurance in salvation history, 
the church in God’s plan, and the coming 
of Christ. 


(Regular price: $4.95) 
FQ price: $4.45 — 


ee 


Stories from Africa 


These are stories for anyone. Crocodiles, 
sparrows, lions, and leopards speak the 
truth. They are memorable and graphic as 
all good stories are that are traded around 
bonfires. 

Children will love them; speakers will 
find them to be useful illustrations. 
Authentically African, they are useful 
bridges between cultures. 


(Regular price: $1.95) 
FQ price: $1.75 


How to Order 


See Section A on the Quarter-Order, the mail-order card attached 
between pages 10 and 11. Mark clearly. Cash orders will NOT be charged 
postage and handling. Charge accounts will be charged 50¢ per book for 
postage and handling. We prefer cash. Past offers also listed on Quarter-Order. 


The FESTIVAL QUARTERLY is published quarterly by Good Enterprises, Ltd. at 2497 Lincoln Highway East, Lancaster, PA 17602. The 
QUARTERLY is dedicated to exploring the culture, faith, and arts of the various Mennonite groups worldwide, believing that faith and art are 
as inseparable as what we believe is inseparable from how we live. The editors seek to clearly identify promotion of Festival projects and news 
and keep such items apart from general editorial content. Copyright © 1978 by Good Enterprises, Ltd., Vol 5, No. 1. All correspondence should 
be addressed to FESTIVAL QUARTERLY, 2497 Lincoln Highway East, Lancaster, PA 17602. Application to mail at second-class postage 
rates is pending at Lancaster, PA 17604 and additional mailing office. Subscription price: $3.60 for 1 year; $6.75 for 2 years; 3 years for $9.95. 
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Summer School 1978 


“THE KINGDOM OF 


GOD 
IN A CHANGING 
WORLD” 
Council of Mennonite 
Seminaries on the 


campus of 
Bethel College 


North Newton, Kansas 67117 


July 9-21, 1978 


‘*Parables of the 
Kingdom”’ 


Howard H. Charles 


‘*The Kingdom 
of God in 
Biblical Perspec- 


tive”’ 


Elmer A. Martens 


**The Changing 
Worldin 

Kingdom 
Perspective”’ 


Robert L. 


Ramseyer 


For Application Information, 
write: 
CMS Summer 
School 
Associated Men- 
nonite Biblical 
Seminaries 
3003 Benham 
Avenue 
Elkhart, Indiana 
46514 
Phone: 219/295- 
3726 
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DID YOU KNOW THAT... 


Building of the Mennonite Heritage 
Center in Winnipeg, Manitoba, is under 
way. Architect of the complex (model pic- 
tured above) is Siegfried Toews of Van- 
couver, British Columbia, a member of the 
Mountain View Mennonite Church. He 
designed the buildings for three purposes: 

“1. Storage—The single-story boxlike 
structure acts as a preservation unit for 
books and documents. Its simple shape 
and concrete construction allow maximum 
temperature and humidity control. The 
lower level serves as library resource center 
with reading and some study areas, while 
the main floor area houses the rarer books 
and documents referred to as archival ma- 
terial. 

“2. Interpretation—The A-frame _at- 
tached to the box supports the area of 
public interaction, discussion, interpretive 
displays, meetings, and the friendly hand- 
shakes. Ceiling heights extend beyond 
normal to achieve a public forum and the 
north wall gives way to the dominant fac- 
tor of our heritage—nature. 

“3. Awareness—From an exterior per- 
spective the clock tower reaches to heaven 
like Moses, to ask for God’s blessing and 
advice. It represents the quiet majority 
whose hands are raised daily in prayer. At 
the same time the clock represents the fu- 
ture, which is now the present and tomor- 
row our past heritage. It says, ‘Nimm Zeit 
dir zur Andacht (Take time for worship) 
and ‘Die Zeit ist kurz, A Mensch sei Weise’ 
(The time is short, so man be wise) in the 
words of two traditional Mennonite songs 
of faith.” 

The Center is on the Canadian Men- 
nonite Bible College campus in Winnipeg 

“What I'm most excited about these 
days are our Discipleship Workshops,” 
Ronald J. Sider told Festival Quarterly. 
Sider, who is perhaps best known for his 
recent book, Rich Christians in an Age of 
Hunger, divides his time among teaching 
(he will be moving from Messiah College’s 
Urban Campus in Philadelphia to become 
professor of Theology at Eastern Baptist 
Seminary in St. Davids, Pennsylvania), 
writing (he is at work on a Reader for 
Bread for the World and a scholarly title, 
Karlstadt’s Debate with Luther: Docu- 
ments in a Radical-Liberal Debate), and 


spearheading the Discipleship Workshops. 

His efforts in all three fields are basically 
directed toward presenting “a thoroughly 
biblical approach to the desperate contem- 
porary problems of world hunger, poverty, 
and injustice.’ 

The Workshops and Families for Justice 
weekends are led by a team who travel 
around the country—speaking, discussing, 
showing films—in an effort to have Chris- 
tians “become disciples ... seek justice 

. .and find deeper fellowship. ” 
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Elvin Snyder discovered a new skill late 
in his life. In 1971 he began carving at 
Eastern Mennonite College. Today his 
home in Greencroft Center in Elkhart, In- 
diana, is filled with pieces carved from a 
variety of woods—butternut, catalpa, que- 
bracho, and more. “What can I do with 


he asks. “I showed them in 
Mennonite Senior Citizens 


them?” 
Ontario 


Homes, churches, and schools last sum- 
mer, but it’s such a job to pack and unpack 
them!” Above, Snyder holds “Mi Her- 
mano” (My Brother) fashioned out of Ar- 
gentinian quebracho wood. 


f° Sie,” 


The Christian Sutter barn (above) will 
be used by the Illinois Mennonite His- 
torical and Genealogical Society as a mu- 
seum to house artifacts of Mennonite life 
and culture. It is presently dismantled and 
awaiting a new location where it can be 
restored. 

The barn itself is historically significant. 
An Amish-Mennonite Ministers’ Meeting 
was held in it in 1875. 


rder HAZELS PEOPLE Today 


YES, please rush me information about how to rent the movie HAZEL’S PEOPLE 


Name 


Address 
pee ee Le  _| «State/Province ____ + = SSCCCtCSsSsSéProsttal Code 


tec a ae 


Mail this form to HAZEV’S PEOPLE, The People’s Place, 
Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534. (Phone: 717/768-7171) 


Announcing the Fourth Annual 


Esther Eby Glass 
Writers Award 


Two grants of $100 each 
to be awarded in July, 1978 


PURPOSE OF THE AWARD -- To financially aid young writers in 
gaining special training: in writing courses (correspondence 
or college level), at writers’ conferences, or workshops. 


WHO QUALIFIES -- High School juniors and seniors who attend a 
Mennonite church or a Mennonite high school. 


HOW TO APPLY -- Submit the following: 

1. Examples of your writing —- 

a. three chapters and a general outline of a book- 
length work (novel, drama, nonfiction), or 

b. acollection of poems, short stories, and/or articles. 

2. A sheet listing your name, address, age, school, and 
grade level, church, and your plans for using the award 
money. 

3. Letters from two adults (teachers, pastor, writers) with 
their evaluation of your promise as a writer. 


WHEN AND WHERE TO APPLY —- Send entries to: 
Esther Eby Glass Writer’s Award 
12 Greenfield Road 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 17602 


Entries should be postmarked no later than April 15, 1978 


SELECTION OF RECIPIENTS—Evaluation of manuscripts and con- 


sideration of the letters of recommendation will be judged by 


a panel of three Mennonite writers. Announcement of the 
winners will be made by July 1, 1978. The award office will 
keep the original copies of all entries, but the writers retain 
all rights. This is for file purposes only. 
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I really appreciate your magazine and wish 
you continued success. We find the movie re- 
views very helpful, even when we don't com- 
pletely agree. 

Esther B. Heatwole 
La Junta, Colorado 


Thanks for including David Augsburger s 
article, “Mennonites Should Lose/Use Their 
Tempers,” in the November, December, 1977, 
January, 1978 issue. 

Please keep on printing such type of articles 
that give constructive guidance. 

John B. Martin 
Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania 


I have read several issues of your magazine 
“secondhand” after a kind soul here was 
finished with her copy. I want to commend you 
for an informative and interesting magazine. 

Montreal is not known as a community with a 
large Mennonite population, so your magazine 
keeps me in touch with cultural happenings 
amongst the Mennonites. 

Thank you for the service you are providing 
and I look forward to more good reading. 

Paul Wiebe 
Montreal, Quebec 


Aloha, I thoroughly enjoy reading Festival 
Quarterly. I've always been interested in my 
heritage. I am a Caucasian married to a Jap- 
anese/American but my _ great-great-grand- 
father was an Amish minister and my parents 
are Mennonites. I’ve always admired the Amish 
and never felt such love as when I was a child 
and visited the Mennonite church my 
grandparents belonged to (where my parents 
are both now members). We wish you all the 
success in the world with your magazine. 

Carol Yamato 
Kahului, Hawaii 


NOTE: 


Mail continues in response to our Readers’ 
Survey: 


Being closely related in work with 12 groups 
of Mennonites in Belize I have become much 
interested in diversity, etc. How about an 
illustrated article on varieties of suspension sys- 
tems on Old Colony (Alt-Kolonier) horse-drawn 
vehicles? Far out? You may be surprised at their 
ingenuity! 

Daniel Ness 
Belize City, Belize 


I think a feature that would include photo- 
graphs of various aspects of Mennonite culture 
would be interesting. For example: Mennonite 
meetinghouses in Manitoba (or other areas or 
various groups); the Amish in Mifflin County, 
Pennsylvania; The Kidron, Ohio, machinery 
sale; a tent meeting in Lancaster County; The 
Farmers Market at Kitchener, Ontario, etc. 
Maybe this could be called “ Folk Photos.” 

As far as other suggestions I must say that the 
different articles which have tried to cast aside 
what little is left of nonconformity in dress 
among Mennonites have greatly disturbed me. 
This practice is dying anyway. Why hasten the 
process? How about some articles from the con- 
servative view point? 

Stephen Scott 
Columbia, Pennsylvania 


I send my copy to South America—could 
Mennonites in overseas positions be also fea- 
tured occasionally? 

Frances Greaser 
Elkhart, Indiana 


I enjoy articles about people—American and 
foreign. How about an article about the MCC 
international exchange trainees—they are inter- 
esting people. 

Mrs. James C. Hershberger 
Hesston, Kansas 


Try to get the magazine to us sooner. It is al- 
ways very late and much of the timely news and 
important dates have already passed. If it came 
on time I couldn't find a thing at all wrong. 

Phil Blosser 
Dayton, Ohio 


Sometime include a directory of Mennonite 
artists who have artwork for sale. Perhaps an 
article on what is available. 

Lloyd Miller 
Slave Lake, Alberta 


More articles exposing Mennonites as guilty 
of sins so some of us feel less guilt in trying to 
live up to such an idealistic faith. 

Majorie Kauffman 
Jackson, Minnesota 


I like FQ because it values Anabaptist culture 
and yet challenges inconsistency. The magazine 
tries to be honest, searching, and give credit 
where it is due. I am saddened by the fact that 


denominational barriers inhibit many Christians 
because I feel that many of the Anabaptist 
values would challenge them. They challenge 
me, painfully sometimes. Keep telling God's 
true truth as you see it and don’t be afraid to 
keep asking honest questions. 
Thanks for being willing to be different in a 

way that helps others. 

Lois Forry 

Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


1. More Canadian content. 
2. Full color covers (works of Mennonite 
artists), 
R. Andres 
Hepburn, Saskatchewan 


I thoroughly enjoy FQ. It’s excellent. I wish it 
came monthly. I’m not too sure movie-reviews 
should be in a Christian publication and then 
again maybe for those that do attend movies, 
which we do once in a great while, there should 
be a review in your magazine. Anyway FQ is 
great. 

Mrs. Allan J. Niessen 
Mountain Lake, Minnesota 


1. What college art programs offer. 

2. More on Mennonites overseas and non- 
white Mennonites and their contributions. 
Esther Porter 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


I suggest you discontinue the film ratings. In 
my opinion (objective evaluation) they do not 
contribute to cultural development, especially 


in reference to the Mennonite arts and culture 
represented in the FQ. I consider the arts and 
culture expressed by Mennonites in the FQ of a 
much higher caliber than any films produced by 
only entertaining craving film producers. Thank 
you. 

Joseph Sommers 

Hartville, Ohio 


Could it possibly deal with culture beyond 
the American borders? I see Canada gets an oc- 
casional nod. Is there any way of broadening it 
to include Mennonites in the Third World? 

Kenneth Cressman 
New Hamburg, Ontario 


We appreciate what the Festival Quarterly is 
and would encourage you to keep on with this 
fine publication. We have some good non-Men 
nonite friends who are interested in the Men- 
nonite way of life and arts and would like to 
send them a gift subscription for two years. 

Dr. and Mrs. Joseph R. Hoover 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


The editors welcome letters. Letters for publica- 
tion must include the writer s name and address 
and should be sent to: Festival Quarterly, 2497 
Lincoln Highway East, Lancaster, PA 17602. 
The editors regret that the present volume of 
mail necessitates publishing only a representa- 
tive cross-section. Letters are subject to editing 
for reasons of space and clarity. 


Springtime is a beautiful time in Central Europe. Alpine 
meadows come alive with color, and mountain laurels 
raise their pink blossoms where only yesterday the 
snows were melting. 


Imagine such scenes as the setting for a 17-day study 
tour to the places where the Anabaptist-Mennonite 
story had its’ Genesis: Switzerland, South Germany, 
Tirol, Northern Italy and the Upper and Middle Rhine 
regions. 


The dates, May 13-29 are still mostly off-season and 
make it possible to price this tour at $1250, all-inclusive, 
from New York and back. David Hostetler and Arnold 
Cressman are the experienced tour leaders eager to 
prove to you that a truly educational experience and a 
most enjoyable tour can be one and the same thing. 


Want to get on board? Better write or call now to: 


1210 Loucks Avenue Scottdale, Pa 15683 


Box 248 Tavistock, Ontario NOB 2RO 


festival 
Quarterly 


subscription 
| form 


yes, | want to subscribe to 
| festival quarterly for: 


| O 1 year for $3.60 
O 2 years for $6.75 
0 3 years for $9.95 


Name 
| Address 


| *(less than a penny a day - 
skipping Sundays!) 


| Mail this coupon with your check to: 


festival quarterly 
2497 Lincoln Highway east 
| Lancaster, PA 17602 


place label from most 
recent issue here 


| New address: 


Mail this to 
Festival Quarterly 
| 616 Walnut Avenue 
Scottdale, PA 15683 
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MENNONITE BOOKS: IN REVIEW 


Paul Erb on Biblical Prophecy 


Probably the earliest church discussion I 
recall was over the nature of biblical 
prophecy. The Mennonite protagonists— 
amillennial and premillennial—were well- 
known household names. There was little 
doubt about the position for the family or 
for that matter the members of the Plains 
Mennonite congregation. The one pre- 
millennial member was respected but def- 
initely an oddity. Then when I attended 
Eastern Mennonite High School and 
College, I discovered that the amillennial 
dean there was almost as much of an 
oddity in that situation as the premillen- 
nial Sunday school teacher at Plains. 

This little vignette illustrates an im- 
portant dimension of twentieth-century 
Mennonite history. While the controversy 
and debate led to some unfortunate distor- 
tions of church life, it did suggest lively 
interest in Bible study which I am not sure 
continues to be characteristic. 

One of the influential churchmen back 
then who wasn’t clearly identified with 
either camp was Paul Erb, then editor of 
the Gospel Herald. His Conrad Grebel lec- 
tureship of 1955, published as The Alpha 
and the Omega, was a critical factor in 
transcending and reducing the level of 
controversy. 

Now in the 1970s, apocalyptic thinking 
is much in vogue as intimations of the end 
of a historical epoch abound. Paul Erb, 
now an octogenarian, again looks at Bible 
Prophecy: Questions and Answers (Scott- 
dale, Pa., and Kitchener, Ont.: Herald 
Press, 1978). Like his earlier volume, Erb 
suggests that biblical thought cannot be 
contained in well-developed human 
systems. Rather, God's purpose is to call to 
every man to obey and follow the course 
which will “lead to the city of God.” If 
there must be a system, Erb calls it “trans- 
millennialism’” which “takes seriously the 
ultimate victory of Christ in a culmination 
which issues in the completion of His 
kingdom.” 

Though the theology of the earlier and 
present work are similar, the format is 


John A. Lapp is 
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quite different. This book is made up of 90 
questions and answers divided into eight 
sections. The section titles suggest the 
breadth of the issues: the meaning of 
prophecy, the place of Christ in prophecy, 
promise and assurance in salvation history, 
the church in God’s plan, the kingdom of 
Christ, the coming of Christ, the hope of 
the resurrection, and the ultimate judg- 
ment. This format makes the book 


somewhat choppy to read and occasionally 
repetitious but clarifies many angles of ap- 
proach. Paul Erb’s genius has always been 
to bridge the gap between the work of spe- 
cialists and the general reader. This 
continues to be reflected in this biblical, 
churchly work. 


This pood book. ..should be 
widely studied as a handbook 


I’m not sure, however, that a book like 
this really solves the issue of Bible 
prophecy. There are dimensions of the de- 
bate that this volume does not address. 
One of these is why there seem to be recur- 
ring cycles of interest in this topic. If there 
is a social setting in biblical writing, could 
it also be that our own reading of the texts 
are socially conditioned? Perhaps terms 
don't simply reflect differences in Bible in- 
terpretation but also differences in 
temperament, education, and experience. 

We should also ask what relationships 
exist between prophetic interpretation and 
other church issues. Erb demonstrates the 
relation of prophetic interpretation to 
evangelism. Is there also a connection to 
how we define the church and ethical deci- 
sion-making? Much popular apocalyp- 
ticism represents an escape from the ten- 
sions of the times as well as from the hard 
work of faithful discipleship if not 
clearheaded Bible study. 

This unfinished business notwithstand- 
ing, we can be grateful for this good book. 
It should be widely studied as a handbook 
speaking to questions asked by many 
persons. For the end of Bible study and 
discussion should be the same as “‘the goal 
of prophecy (which) is the holiness of God 
experienced by mankind in and beyond 
history.” 
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PUBLISHING NOTES 


The shelf of Mennonite literature continues 
to grow. John Rempel of Conrad Grebel 
College, Waterloo, Ontario, succeeded in hav- 
ing his father, Henry Peter Rempel, write down 
stories of his Russian childhood, the tragedies 
that ended it, life as an immigrant in Canada, 
his travels throughout the world, before his 
death in 1977. The resulting 96-page softcover 
book, Passages Out of My Life, is published by 
Edwin Mellen Press, Toronto and New York. 


Songs of Light (Plough Publishing House) is 
the new Bruderhof songbook from the Hut- 
terian Society of Brothers. Pen-and-ink draw- 
ings, some in color, liven the large selection of 
songs. In addition to many traditional hymns 
there are many of Eberhard Arnold’s and others 
out of the Bruderhof life. The book is divided 
into three parts: a general section, Christmas, 
and Easter. 


An Anabaptist Sunday school curriculum for 
youth and adults is currently in the writing 
stage. It is intended to be used following The 
Foundation Series (geared to grades 1 through 
8). Expected to cooperate in developing the new 
curriculum are the Mennonite Church, General 
Conference Mennonite Church, Brethren in 
Christ, Mennonite Brethren, Church of the 
Brethren, and Friends. 


Ethnic Education: The Impact of Men- 
nonite Schooling by Donald Kraybill (R & E 
Research Associates, San Francisco) is now 
available. Kraybill made five studies to assess 
the success with which Mennonite schools, 
especially secondary ones, generate support 
among students for unique ethnic beliefs. 


Broadside is Goshen College’s newest pub- 
lication to promote creative writing by their 
students and staff. Designed to feature short 
pieces—poetry, short stories, essays, plays— 
Broadside also includes artwork. It is published 
biweekly. 


A new juvenile book by Ruth Nulton Moore, 
The Ghost Bird Mystery (Herald Press), is a 
lively story about the Yoder family, Mennonites 
from Indiana, who move to a deserted house on 
Pennsylvania s Blue Mountain. 

Two cther Herald Press juvenile titles are be- 
ing reprinted: Night Preacher, the story of 
Menno Simons, going into its fourth printing; 
and The Bible Smuggler about William Tyn- 
dale, going into its sixth printing. 

Harvest Gold (David C. Cook Publishing 
Co.) is a recent children’s book by Esther L. 
Vogt of Hillsboro, Kansas. It is a sequel to her 
prize-winning Turkey Red, which has sold 40, 
000 copies since being published two years ago. 
Both novels are set a hundred years ago in the 
community of Ebenfeld. 


The Mennonite Historical Associates (MHA) 
of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, launched a new 
magazine in January: Pennsylvania Mennonite 
Heritage. The periodical, to be issued quar- 
terly, goes to members of the MHA who pay 
dues to belong to the organization. Editor 
Carolyn Charles, assisted by copy editor Lloyd 
Zeager, will fill the pages with interpretive his- 
torical articles, MHA lectures, congregational 


histories, doctrinal articles, biographies, book 
reviews, notes and queries from researchers, 
genealogies, and possibly a humor column. 

A ten-member editorial council—Noah Good, 
Leonard Gross, Amos Hoover, John Oyer, Mar- 
tin Ressler, John Ruth, Grace Showalter, Roy 
Showalter, Wilmer Swope, and Robert Ulle— 
oversee the project. Each of them will submit 
one article per year for publication. 


Goshen College president Lawrence Burk- 
holder spent part of his 1977 sabbatical year 
working on China studies, specifically ‘the 
analogy between Maoism and Christianity.” 
His resultant paper will be a chapter in a book 
being published by the World Council of 
Churches. 


Researchers dealing with subjects related to 
Mennonite peoples will find the newly released 
Mennonite Bibliography, 1631-1961 (Herald 
Press) to be of major help. The two-volume Bib- 
liography, according to Nelson P. Springer, edi- 
tor, intends “to report published materials of 
Mennonite authorship and statements about 
Mennonites by non-Mennonites. These include 
periodicals, books, pamphlets, dissertations, 
festschrifts, symposia, and encyclopedia and pe- 
riodical articles.”’ 

The Mennonite Bibliography continues on 
from the work done by Hans J. Hillerbrand, A 
Bibliography of Anabaptism, 1520-1630. 


Another extensive index was recently released 
by Wilfrid Laurier University Press—The So- 
ciology of Canadian Mennonites, Hutterites, 
and Amish: A Bibliography with Annotations, 
edited by Donovan E. Smucker. The book is a 
tool to locating scholarly research done on these 
Mennonite groups through books, theses, arti- 
cles, or unpublished manuscripts. 


Three more booklets in the Mennonite Faith 
Series, all by J. C. Wenger, are available: The 
Way to a New Life, The Way of Peace, and 
Disciples of Jesus. Published by Herald Press, 
the booklets are designed for use around the 
world as an introduction to Christianity, em- 
phasizing discipleship. 


James G. T. Fairfield has written All That We 
Are We Give (Herald Press). Fairfield speaks to 
Christian communities and congregations about 
loving each other by releasing each other's gifts. 
Choosing careers, spending, saving, and giving 
are all dealt with, and questions are suggested at 
the end of each chapter for possible group 
study. 


Geschichte der ost-und wespreuszischen 
Mennoniten (A History of the East and West 
Prussian Mennonites) by Horst Penner covers 
the cultural, social, and economic development 
of the Prussian Mennonites, 1525-1772. The 
book, published by the German Mennonite His- 
torical Society, includes maps, pictures, and 
genealogies. 


In response to inquiries received by the Men- 
nonite Board of Congregational Ministries, a 
book on church architecture has been compiled. 
The Meetinghouse of God’s People is a collec- 
tion of eleven essays by ministers, theologians, 
and architects on the subject of church design. 


We try to offer as many good 
books as possible at special 
discount rates to our readers. 
How can you try? Consider 
this service for what it’s worth, 
that’s all we ask. It’s savings to 
you; it’s part of FQ’s bread and 
butter. Thanks. 
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No one is sure of exactly how many 
Mennonites live in the city of Winnipeg 
today. The accepted estimate is about 30, 
000. What is certain is that in the last few 
decades this snow-blown city on Mani- 
toba’s open prairie has attracted the 
largest urban concentration of the fol- 
lowers of Menno in the world. 

Winnipeg had just been incorporated as 
a city of 1,800 citizens when the first wave 
of Russian Mennonites arrived in Mani- 
toba in 1874. These landless Mennonites 
had little interest in cities, and moved on 
to the rich flatlands of the Red River 
Valley to the south and west. 

For many years the Mennonites worked 
their farms, built towns like Steinbach 
and Niverville and Rosenort, and largely 
ignored the city to the north that was fast 
becoming the gateway to the Canadian 
West. It was not until a second wave of 
Mennonite immigrants from southern 
Russia rode the railway into Winnipeg in 
the 1920s that Mennonites added signifi- 
cantly to the city’s growth. 

Business and _ industrial experience 
gained in those extra 50 years in Russia 
helped the new immigrants get a foothold 
in the city. Their country relatives also 
began moving to the city, looking for work 
and opportunities. From bases in the north 
and west ends, the Mennonites have 
spread out to all corners of the city, except 
the largely French St. Boniface area. 

Winnipeg is actually an amalgamation 
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of several towns and suburbs stretched out 
along the Red and Assiniboine rivers 
which meet at the heart of the city. Both 
rivers freeze solid for up to six months of 
the year, and in the past consistently 
flooded the city until a massive flood 
diversion scheme was completed in the 
1960s. 

During the disastrous flood in the spring 
of 1950 Mennonites stood in the front lines 
of the sandbag operations. Late one night 
(the story is told) a civic official rushed to 
the Mennonite Brethren Bible College 
near the Red and announced loudly that if 
the dikes were to be saved, he would im- 
mediately need the help of ten men or four 
Mennonites! 

Known for its kindness to immigrant 
groups, Winnipeg has been especially kind 
to the Mennonites. They, in turn, are now 
contributing to the political, professional, 
and cultural life of this city of 600,000 to a 
degree that is quite out of proportion to 
their relatively small numbers. 

Last October's provincial election 
pointed this out clearly. Two senior cab- 
inet positions in the new government went 
to Mennonites Bob Banman and Harry 
Enns. On hand to sing the national 
anthem at the official swearing in cere- 
mony was the Mennonite Children’s 
Choir. Banman’s cabinet responsibilities 
include the portfolios of Industry, Trade 
and Commerce (activities in which Mani- 
toba Mennonites have more than a passing 


interest) and Culture. 

In one of the stiffest battles of the elec- 
tion the incumbent premier, Ed Schreyer 
of the “‘socialist’’ New Democratic Party, 
faced Dr. Henry Krahn of the “‘free enter- 
prise’ Progressive Conservative Party in a 
riding that the larger of Winnipeg’s two 
papers, the Free Press, estimated was 25 
percent Mennonite. 

Both candidates bought large ads in the 
Mennonite Mirror, a monthly magazine 
edited by Roy Vogt with a circulation of 
5,000 that gives a focus to Mennonite 
activities in the city. 

Mennonites now meet in some 30 
churches in Winnipeg, including eleven 
General Conference Mennonite and nine 
Mennonite Brethren congregations. By 
mid-century both of these latter 
conferences had informally chosen Win- 
nipeg as an institutional center. Hen- 
derson Highway, a major commuter route 
angling off from the downtown core, is 
something of a great Mennonite way. Ina 
few short blocks motorists pass the Men- 
nonite Brethren Bible College, opened 
in 1944, and behind it the Mennonite 
Brethren Collegiate Institute, the large 
Elmwood MB Church, the Canadian Men- 
nonite Brethren Conference offices and 
conference-owned Christian Press Build- 
ing, and the Mennouite Brethren Com- 
munications radio studio and offices. 

Across town are the General Confer- 
ences Westgate Collegiate, Canadian 
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Mennonite Bible College (begun in 1947), 
and conference offices in a three-story 
building shared with MCC (Canada) and 
MCC (Manitoba). 

Winnipeg also contains the editorial of- 
fices of five (count ‘em) Mennonite 
publications: The Mennonite, Der Bote, 
Mennonite Mirror, Mennonitische Rund- 
scha, and the Mennonite Brethren Herald. 

With all those editors, church bu- 
reaucrats and schools, plus Winnipeg's 
central location (just a few miles off 
Canada’s geographical center) and “‘down- 
town’ airport, Winnipeg Mennonites get 
to attend a lot of conferences, lecture 
series, and inter- Mennonite sessions. 

At the church level there is surprisingly 
little interaction between the various Men- 
nonite conferences represented in the city, 
or even between individual churches. The 
Mennonite pastors’ fellowship is not a 
particularly active group. But there are 
places to meet. To an important degree it 
is the activities of the colleges, Mennonite 
Central Committee, and various special 
interest groups that provide common 
ground for Winnipeg Mennonites to 
gather. 

The first major Mennonite event of the 
fall is usually the November production of 


the Winnipeg Mennonite Theatre. John The Assiniboine and the Red rivers intersect in downtown Winnipeg. In the 
Enns, a provincial judge, has been pres- western end of the city lie the Canadian Mennonite Brethren Church offices; 
ident of this independent theater society to the north is the General Conference complex. Pictured is the administration 
since it was formed in 1972. Each fall it building of CMBC, designed by Mennonite architect Rudy Friesen. 


presents a major drama in German on two 


successive evenings. 

Recently WMT has added an evening of 
one-act plays and a musical evening in the 
spring to their year’s program. 

With Christmas comes a wonderful out- 
pouring of the activity for which the city’s 
Mennonites are probably best known: 
music-making. Each church and both col- 
leges annually offer Christmas musical 
events. 

The community Saengerfest tradition, 
the college music programs, and the pres- 
ence of very gifted musicians have all 
contributed to the development of music 
in the city. Another important factor was 


the work covering several decades of con- . 


ductor and teacher Benjamin Horch. 

Each year the Oratorio Choirs of CMBC 
and MBBC combine to perform a major 
work in March—perhaps a Passion by J. S. 
Bach or a Handel Oratorio. Members 
of the Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra 
(which contains several Mennonites) are 
hired, the plush, 2,400-seat Centennial 
Concert Hall is rented, and the music re- 
viewer of the Free Press often shows up. 
Conductors George Wiebe (CMBC) and 
Bill Baerg (MBBC) lead the 300-voice 
choir on alternate years. 

Baerg is the founder and conductor of 
the Winnipeg Singers, an ensemble of 
mainly Mennonite singers who present 
several concerts each season. 

One of the busiest musicians in town is 
Henry Engbrecht, who somehow finds 
time to teach halftime at a high school and 
act as chorus master for the Manitoba 
Opera Association and the Winnipeg Phil- 
harmonic Choir. Retaining his love for 
church music, he conducts the choir of 
First Mennonite Church on Sundays. 

The Mennonite Children’s Choir, led by 
Helen Litz, has given many Winnipeg sin- 
gers their early training. The choir has 
traveled widely and consistently brings 
home major prizes from European choir 
festivals. 

The final major event on the Mennonite 
“cultural calendar” is the annual Men- 
nonite Festival of Art and Music, which 
ushers in the spring thaw in April. The 


Polo Park shopping mall is rented for a 
Sunday afternoon and crammed with 
examples of just about every kind of art- 
work, hobby, or craft one can imagine 
Mennonites involved in. Musical groups 
troop on and off stage, coffee and perishke 
are served, and everyone meets an uncle or 
cousin from Winkler or Steinbach they 
haven’t seen for years. 

Of course, not everyone wants to spend 
all their time listening to highbrow music 
and admiring ceramic displays. Mennonite 
sports enthusiasts can work off energy 
watching Bobby Hull and the Winnipeg 
Jets play hockey or joining in games 
themselves. Summer brings church league 
baseball or the Kielke Golf Classic. Why or 
how the annual tournament got that name 
(which means homemade noodles in Low 
German) is lost to history. 

Basketball and hockey bring together 
teams from the twaMennonite colleges in 
winter; curling in the league sponsored by 
Crosstown Credit Union (run for and by 
Mennonites) attracts many to this favorite 
Manitoba winter ‘indoor’ sport. 

Touching on some of the more or- 
ganized Mennonite involvements in the 
city of Winnipeg fails to include craftsmen 
and artists working at writing, visual arts, 
or filmmaking. 

Although humorist Paul Hiebert has 
quit the city for Carman, a small town to 
the southwest, he occasionally descends on 
Winnipeg to deliver a lecture on his 
beloved sweet songstress of Saskatchewan, 
Sarah Binks. More serious poets with roots 
in Winnipeg are Pat Friesen and Menno 
Wiebe. 

The Russian immigration theme con- 
tinues to color much of the literary work in 
Winnipeg. Among the many books of 
memoirs and stories that preserve the 
struggles and triumphs of an earlier era, 
those of Gerhard Lohrenz stand out. He 
was one of three Mennonites on whom the 
University of Winnipeg conferred hon- 
orary doctorates during the 1974 Manitoba 
Mennonite Centennial. The other two 
were Benjamin Horch and Helena Friesen 
Reimer. 


A Winnipeg 
Mennonite Theater 
production of And 
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done in German. 


The 5,500-student University of Win- 
nipeg maintains close ties with the Men- 
nonite community; in the fall of 1978 it 
will establish an endowed chair of Men- 
nonite Studies. 

Jack Thiessen of the University of Win- 
nipeg has just compiled and published an 
exhaustive dictionary of the Low German. 
His colleague, Al Reimer, is a prolific 
author, critic, and translator. 

The body of visual art created by Win- 
nipeg Mennonites is now growing rapidly 
after many years of being overshadowed 
by music as an acceptable form of ex- 
pression. The mediums range from the 
water colors and sketches of the late Victor 
Friesen, to the welded steel structures of 
Gerald Loewen and the abstract ceramics 
of Alvin Pauls. Photographer Nathan Enns 
is one of several younger Mennonite artists 
to graduate from the University of Mani- 
toba’s Fine Arts program. 

Involvement in the electronic media is 
growing. The Mennonite Brethren Com- 
munications group is working on a second 
13-week children’s television _ series. 
Among the contributors will be filmmaker 
Allan Kroeker, who has built a strong 
reputation for quality and_ versatility 
through his work with Canada’s National 
Film Board and free-lance efforts. 

For many Mennonites Winnipeg has 
just not been large enough for their ambi- 
tions and talents. There are only a limited 
number of opportunities to go around, 
especially among musicians, so many have 
moved on. Consequently, Mennonite dias- 
pora-watching is something of a civic sport 
in Winnipeg. 

A major event for Mennonite Winnipeg- 
gers in the next year will be the completion 
of a $450,000 (donated) Heritage Centre at 
the CMBC campus. Although the General 
Conference Mennonite churches will oper- 
ate the Centre, it is intended as an inter- 
Mennonite resource center. A library, vast 
archives, and a large display area will help 
the new center bridge the widening gap 
between the rural, immigrant past and the 
urban future of Mennonites in Winnipeg 
and all of Canada. 


Allan Siebert lives in Winnipeg, is Associate 
Editor of the Mennonite Brethren Herald, 
and a member of Friends, a group of 
creative, performing Mennonites. 


WINTER PROFILE 


John Howard Yoder: Enigmatic Giant 


Asked whether he realizes some people 
consider him archbishop of the Men- 
nonites, John Howard Yoder answers that 
he is embarrassed when once in a while 
someone claims to be his disciple. He 
pleads reluctance where a following is 
concerned. “I would rather be interested 
in divesting myself of turf,’ he says in that 
deep voice of his, his intense eyes cast at 
an obtuse angle. It is impossible to discern 
whether he is uncomfortable or just plain 
bored by the interview. 

Those physical qualities, given his un- 
usual height and _ bearing, probably 
represent part of the reason why so many 
people are afraid of this well-known theo- 
logian and writer. There is an aloofness, al- 
most an absence, in his presence. But 
when he speaks, one is shocked by the di- 
rectness, the precise simplicity, and the 
authority of his words. He appears capa- 
ble, in any single sentence, of explaining 
the most complex, baffling ambiguity in 
an understandable way. 

Yet the conversation which his clear 
thinking and writing invites is arrested by 
an ambiquity in Yoder’ body language. 
His mind and body appear to send out 
conflicting messages, making it difficult to 
understand this man of giant mind and 
physique and his dominant yet uneasy role 
among Mennonite leadership. 

Yoder is best known inside and outside 
Mennonite circles for his book The Politics 
of Jesus, a collection of previously written 
essays, which “‘found an audience at the 
right time. The evangelicals were looking 
for something social and the ecumenists 
were looking for something more _ bib- 
lical.’” He claims personally to have been 
neither embarrassed nor enthusiastic by 
the book’s wide reception after its publica- 
tion in 1972. “It is not a full ethical 
system, he sums up. 

John Howard Yoder was born in 1929 in 
Smithville, Ohio. His father (Howard C.) 
grew up on the farm, became a science 
teacher, and later ran a greenhouse. His 
mother (Ethel Good) grew up in Chicago 
as the daughter of a Mennonite mission 
preacher. Yoder has one sister. His only 
brother died at a young age. 

He met and married his wife, Anne 
Marie, at a children’s home in France 
where she was acting directress. Her 
strong French Mennonite background has 


contributed a great deal to their multilin- 
gual marriage and family life. They have 
six children: Rebecca (24), Marthe (22), 
Daniel (20), Elizabeth (18), Esther (15), 
and John-David (8). Most of the children 
speak several of the family’s four lan- 
guages: English, French, German, and 
Spanish. 

As Yoder grew up in the Wooster area 
schools and attended the large (400-500 
members) Oak Grove congregation, he al- 
ways assumed he would leave the com- 
munity and go to college. In fact, he 
professes to see little connection between 
his childhood and youth and his later 
professional life. 

He is now Professor of Theology at 
Notre Dame University and teaches part 
time at Goshen Biblical Seminary in 
Elkhart, Indiana. The two decades be- 
tween his doctorate studies at the 
University of Basel and the present were 
filled with a mosaic of teaching (mainly at 
Goshen Biblical and Notre Dame), church 
administration (notably as an administra- 
tive assistant under J. D. Graber at the 
Mission Board and later as president of 
Goshen Biblical), and writing. 

Yoder sees his writing as a by-product of 
his lecturing, both in the classroom and on 
the lecture tour. Pieces that result in arti- 
cles, pamphlets, or books are almost al- 
ways presented in spoken form first. This 


may explain in part the startling clarity of 
both his speaking and his writing. 

He seems baffled when asked about his 
style. No, he is not aware of the compara- 
tive simplicity of his style. Yes, he has al- 
ways enjoyed debate. Yes, perhaps his 
knowing several languages has been a firm 
discipline in communicating clearly and 
precisely. Yes, he is very aware of his 
listeners and readers. ‘I’m crippled when | 
don't know who the audience will be.”’ No, 
he has not consciously worked to develop 
style. “Communication is for the sake of 
‘he person communicated with.” Yes, 
theology is a comparative analysis of lan- 
guage. The God-language “has to be a 
conversation with someone. " 

In addition to The Politics of Jesus, 
Yoder’s books and pamphlets include Karl 
Barth and the Problem of War; The 
Original Revolution; Reinhold Niebuhr 
and Christian Pacifism; his two-volume 
German dissertation examining early dia- 
logues between the Swiss Anabaptists and 
the Reformers, Taufertum und Reforma- 
tion in der Schweiz; Nevertheless; The 
Legacy of Michael Sattler; and Ecu- 
menical Movement and the Faithful 
Church. 

Yoder views his task as one of clarifica- 
tion. His speaking invitations (more non- 
Mennonite than Mennonite) could keep 
him traveling full time, but he says “‘it 
wouldn't renew, it would be repetitious.” 
Teaching is his first priority. 

Does he enjoy his significance? “Oh, 
time has passed me by,” he says, without 
feeling. “I won't strategize making sure | 
get my monument. I got caught between 
the H. S. Bender generation and the 
Willard Swartley generation.” 

Is he happy? “I haven't found it very 
useful to ask that question.” He criticizes 
the cult of happiness and calls it cultural 
conformity. But yes, he is thankful and 
doesn’t feel hurt or oppressed. “So far our 
children haven't hurt their parents much. I 
have tenure. And I don’t think I'll run out 
of Anabaptist sources.’ His tone is one of 
peace, with a pinch of resignation. “I’m 
not concerned with building an empire,” 
he says. 

But who is John Howard Yoder? One is 
left with the same unresolved feeling, 
seesawing between great clarity and per- 
vading enigma. 
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Soon after Lesley was born, we looked for signs of 
predictability—when will she sleep all night, when will 
she develop a regular schedule—something we can 
count on. By the time she was 2%, Lesley could be 
counted on to behave fairly predictably. Knowing what 
to expect from my child was good, but I have since 
learned that it can be refreshing when children are also 
unpredictable. 

One day we were shopping, and as usual Lesley was 
not only looking with her eyes, but also with her hands. 
She picked up a small pair of panties, walked up to the 
closest stranger (who happened to be very large 
indeed), and asked sincerely, ““Would these fit you?’ 
For a moment I didn't know whether to grab my 
daughter and run, or to disappear down the next aisle, 
and pretend she wasn't mine. With relief, I heard the 
lady chuckle, “I sure wish they would.” 

Another time when Lesley was five, we were invited 
to have Sunday dinner with a family that I had known 
as a teenager. The table was loaded with delicious food 
and we were busy filling our plates and talking. Lesley 
pointed to some food on her plate, and asked, too 
loudly, “‘What is this crap?’ For a long moment, I 


Right: Hope Lind with Janet. 
Below: Lovina Rutt with Benjy and Lesley. 


wished I had not heard what she had said. 

In time, I know Lesley will learn appropriate social 
behavior, at least as adults define it. But I have also 
learned to appreciate her spontaneous honesty. 

Lovina G, Rutt 
Lenox, South Dakota 


It is the weekend after a soggy Thanksgiving Day. 
My teenage daughter, Janet, has Christmas sewing to 
do. She needs to compute our household electric energy 
usage for physics homework. She should practice for a 
piano recital. 

But she works on none of these things until late 
afternoon. Instead she goes with her father and siblings 
to work on our church house, now under construction. 
Water stands on the subflooring, leaks underneath, 
floods the furnace. The roof sheathing is only partly 
nailed down. The trusses need to be installed so the roof 
can be completed. In record-breaking rain she with 
others struggles with a 1,400-pound truss. She helps 


support and balance it while others secure it in place. 
She nails felt paper over the roof sheathing, learning to 
do it with only three blows of the hammer to each nail. 
She comes home with banged-up legs, aching knees, a 
throbbing red thumb where the hammer missed the 
nail. 

Many important things need doing, and she decides 
which has first priority. Besides, learning to do 
carpenter work is fun, she says. Working with our VSers 
and church friends is satisfying, she asserts. When the 
roof is on and our Oregon winter rains are kept out, she 
can give her energy to other urgent things. Deciding 
what needs to be done, doing it singlemindedly, then 
going on to the next thing—that is her way. Maybe it is 
the answer to my scatteration. 

Hope K. Lind 
Eugene, Oregon 


Recently I took my eleven-year-old son, Jon Alan, 
with me on a business trip to New York City, which in- 
cluded a luncheon at La Guardia Airport's ““best’’ res- 


Lorne Peachey 
and Jon Alan 


This | Learne 
from My Child 


taurant. It was his first experience with “too many forks 
and spoons and cloth napkins and nothing to eat,” as he 
put it afterward. 

“Filet of sole’ and “bay shrimp creole’ from the 
menu meant little to him. What did impress him was 
that you couldn't order a decent hamburger, even at 
$3.95—the cheapest thing he could find. All meal he 
shifted and wiggled, picking at the charred piece of 
meat—ordered “well done’ because “who ever heard 
of eating raw meat’ —served up with cottage cheese 
and fresh pineapple and bits of dill pickle (“what's this 
stuff?’ ), more interested in the planes he could watch 
than his lunch and its trimmings. 

As we walked out the door, he said, “I’m hungry; can 
I have a candy bar?’ Later that day, when we ate sup- 
per in a $2,25-a-plate spaghetti-and-meatball res- 
taurant, Jon Alan said, ““Now this is real food!” 

He was right, of course. Crepe flambeau and baked 
Alaska are for adults who like things glossed over or 
covered up. Children are more interested in the meat or 
the ice cream inside. 

J. Lorne Peachey 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania 
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The 
“Log Cabin Puzzle” 


Dorcas Hanbury calls it ‘“my big toy.’” Her 
Log Cabin Puzzle, pictured in only four of its 
countless design possibilities, is her adaptation 
of the traditional log cabin quilt motif. 

The idea came to the fiber artist from Ches- 
apeake, Virginia, one day as she paged 
through her mother’s quilting magazine. She 
began by knotting yarn (charcoal gray, blue- 
gray, beige, and white) over a heavy cotton 
cord. With that she constructed 64 squares of 
the log cabin pattern that can be arranged and 
rearranged into a host of designs by hanging 
the squares on a frame, measuring 31 inches 
square. 

Mrs. Hanbury is at work on a new puzzle. 
have a few pieces stuck on my refrigerator,” 
she explained. ‘I’m thinking we ought to hang 
art on our huge, awful looking refrigerators.” 


| 
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Dorothy Harding: “Mennonite Mahalia” 


by Margaret Loewen Reimer 


To read about Dorothy Harding is to miss her essence. She 
must be heard in all the grandeur of her rich, Alabama drawl 
and her expansive black style. That is how I heard her story. 

I met Dorothy at Estes Park last June where she was a guest 
soloist at the Mennonite Church Assembly. This charming 
gospel singer represented a new breed of ‘Mennonite’ which 
left some of us a bit overwhelmed. But it was her effusive 
warmth and gusto which shocked me into realizing how narrow 
have been the emotional confines of my untroubled, predicta- 
ble life. 

“Girl, you just don’t know .. .”’ she lamented over and over 
again as she shared the tragic, often sordid, events of her child- 
hood. “Roots didn’t show the whole story,’ she said. “It didn’t 
show the scars that remain from the days of slavery.’ Illiteracy, 
incest, brutality, and hopelessness are still a part of her 
Southern world. 

The oldest of eight children, Dorothy employed all her in- 
nate stubborness to resist being destroyed by the demoralizing 
forces around her. “I thought only of God, even as a child,” she 
said, in order to survive. 

Finally she ran away, following the familiar path to the 
North. She came to Saginaw, Michigan, where she had rela- 
tives. 

The day Dorothy became a Mennonite she was awaiting trial 
for defrauding the welfare system. Desperate, hungry, and 
afraid for herself and her child, she joined the food line at the 
Good Neighbor Mission where John Paul Wenger worked. 
Wenger, she found out, was a Mennonite pastor in a black 
church. Dorothy began to attend there and soon found herself 
an understanding husband. 

“When I got up to join church, I knew God forgave me,’ she 
stated confidently. The positive references of the congregation 
and the pastor helped to get her a suspended sentence. 

“You can see why I have stayed close to God,”’ says Dorothy. 
“I know God is with me.’’ Determined Dorothy went back to 
school, got her high school diploma, and started to sing. 

Dorothy's singing is an act of gratitude. She speaks warmly 
about husband Curtis Harding, a man from Henning, Ten- 
nessee, who grew up with Alex Haley's sons. He has the distinc- 
tion of “being able to put up with me.” She throws up her 
hands in mock horror over her three rambunctious daughters. I 
was astonished when she told me she is only 24 years old. 


Mahalia Jackson, the great gospel singer, is Dorothy's model. 
“Anyone can play music to clap to,” she explains, “but I like 
music that I can put feeling into.” 

The feeling is definitely there. She sings out of her ex- 
periences—pain, disappointment, and the confidence of God’s 
grace. She takes her gift of communication seriously and 
believes her difficult life has made her strong and able to help 
others. 

Last summer Dorothy made her first recording. The 45 rpm 
record is called “I Found the Answer. ’’ She has also been doing a 
lot of singing since last June. Through her concerts and the sale 
of her record she hopes to be able to raise money to do more re- 
cording. 

Recently Dorothy sang at a meeting of black Mennonite 
women in Pennsylvania. She got a standing ovation. “‘I felt like 
an angel walking around in heaven,’ she exclaimed. Her pastor 
is helping to arrange concerts in various churches across the 
U.S. She wrote in a letter to me recently, “I’m a busy lady 
working for the Lord and I love every second of it.”’ 

For Dorothy Harding, to be able to sing for people is an 
answer to prayer. One statement she made last spring sums up 
her attitude very well: “When I think of where I came from, I 
just say, ‘Thank you, Jesus!’ ” 


Margaret Loewen Reimer is assistant editor of The Men- 
nonite Reporter, Waterloo, Ontario. 
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AT THE SCHOOLS 


Writer /Editor/Glassblower/Draftsman 


to Become CMBC President 


Dr. George K. Epp, broadly educated 
and experienced in history, language, and 
the arts, has been selected as the new 
President of the Canadian Mennonite Bi- 
ble College in Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Born in 1924 in the Russian Ukraine, he 
was chased by World War II to Germany, 
and from there went to Paraguay. Then in 
1954 he and his family came to Winnipeg. 

He has been a teacher of German and 
history, an accomplished glassblower and 
draftsman (earning a living by practicing 
the latter two while in school), a writer and 
editor of Harvest, Anthology of Mennonite 
Writing in Canada (1974) and Unter dem 
Nordlicht, Anthology of Mennonite Writ- 
ing in Canada (1977). 

In addition he has been cultural director 
of the Mennonite German Society of 


ee 


George Epp 


Hillsboro eee 


Bethel College Chorale singing Mozar 
Brahms, Britten, First Presbyteria 
Church, Newton, KS, February 26, 


Minority Culture Week, Bethel College, 
North Newton, KS, February 26-March — 


“Anabapiom and Evangelicalism,” ‘Dis- 


Canada, active in the Historical Society of 
Manitoba and on the editorial board of the 
General Conference Mennonite Church’s 
German paper, Der Bote. 

Epp will take office on July 1. 


Bartel Fashions Energy- 


Saving Pottery Kiln 


Goshen (Ind.) College art professor 
Marvin Bartel has built a pottery kiln 
designed on a recycling principle that dra- 
matically saves fuel. 

To create high-quality pottery it must 
be fired at an extremely high heat. The 
kiln’s fire is fed by a continuous supply of 
fresh air with the process demanding 
considerable fuel consumption. 

Bartel’s new design involves three layers 
of insulation around the kiln. But more im- 
portant, he has found a way to use the hot 
air which escapes out the kiln’s chimney. 
By channeling the hot exhaust air around 
pipes inside the chimney which are full of 
incoming air to be used for combustion, he 
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saves the fuel that would be needed to 
heat the fresh air. 

The newly designed kiln can be fueled 
with gas, oil, or wood. His first firing used 
less than one fourth as much fuel as the old 
conventional kiln. 


Elsewhere... 


The University of Winnipeg will es- 
tablish a Chair in Mennonite Studies in 
September 1978, with the occupant re- 
sponsible for teaching and researching 
Mennonite history, culture, and literature. 
A gift from Dr. David D. Friesen has made 
the Chair possible. 


Jerry Lapp, assistant professor of art at 
Eastern Mennonite College, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia, has a ceramic bowl, “Land- 
scape, accepted for the Virginia 
Craftsmen Exhibit earlier this year at Vir- 
ginia Museum in Richmond. 


In its continuing education program, 
Eastern Mennonite College is currently of- 
fering ‘Painting for Beginners, ’ “ Pennsyl- 
vania German,” “Conversational 
German,’ and “Communication and 
Broadcasting.” 


QUARTERLY NEWS 


Committee of Four Chooses Books for Mennonite Publisher 


Four of the most influential decision- 
makers in the Mennonite peoplehood 
direct the work of Herald Press, Scottdale, 
Pennsylvania, the largest Mennonite pub- 
lisher in the world. Yet few Mennonites 
understand how these four men (Book Ap- 
proving Group) decide which books’ to 
publish. 

In a recent Festival Quarterly interview 
with Paul M. Schrock, Book Editor for 
Herald Press, he stated that he receives an 
average of one book manuscript per day. 
Herald publishes only 30 books a year, 
however, which means 90 percent of the 
prospective books are rejected. 

This ratio contrasts sharply with the 
situation at Herald Press a decade ago. 
While they published fewer books at that 
time, they received even fewer submis- 
sions. 

The implications for Mennonite writers 
are great. Seventy-five percent of book 
submissions today come from beyond the 
Mennonite constituency and more than 
half of Herald’s books last year (apart from 
pamphlets) were authored by non-Men- 
nonites. 

“There was a day when Herald Press 
saw itself as publisher of most everything 
generated by Mennonite writers,’ Schrock 
explained. ““In the past decade, however, 
the number of Mennonites capable of pro- 
ducing publishable or near-publishable 
manuscripts has risen, so although Herald 
Press publishes more, it’s actually a smaller 
percentage than a decade ago.” 

Books come to Schrock from several 
sources. The largest number of man- 
uscripts are ‘free-lance.’ But a large 
percentage of the actual titles published 
each year come from four other sources: 1) 
cummittees of the church such as the His- 
torical Committee, the Mission Board, or 


the Board of Education (these titles are 
often subsidized by the committees); 2) 
titles in one of Herald’s established series 
such as the “Classics of the Radical Re- 
formation’ series or the “Focal Pamphlet’ 
series; 3) established writers for Herald 
Press such as Dorothy Hamilton (22 titles 
since 1971); 4) titles commissioned by 
Herald. 

How are books chosen? Schrock screens 
manuscripts initially and returns three- 
fourths of them to their authors. That 
leaves about seventy-five which are sub- 
mitted to the Book Approving Group. Of 
the manuscripts that reach that group, two 
out of three are finally rejected. 

Schrock explains that decisions within 
the approving group are made by con- 
sensus. The publisher, department direc- 
tor, and marketing manager read and 
evaluate all manuscripts which Schrock 
passes on to them. They meet monthly to 
decide which books to plug into their 
every - other - week schedule. Though 
Schrock explained that it did not amount 
to “veto power,’ he did say that if any of 
the four has serious reservations about any 


give: manuscript, it will not be published 
by Herald Press. Since they can only 
publish 10 percent of the manuscripts they 
receive, they believe everyone on the staff 
should be committed to every title they 
publish. This process safeguards quality, 
doctrine, and popular appeal, the group 
believes. Schrock acknowledged that it 
also eliminates most books with innovative 
or controversial aspects. 

“We have a very tight programmed 
operation of releasing a book every other 
week with a small staff,’ Schrock stated. 
“We're interested in developing writers, 
but we're not staffed to serve as a writing 
school or as a writer s educational facility.” 

Herald Press is owned by the Mennonite 
Church in North America and is super- 
vised by a publishing board which is not 
involved in book approving but does ap- 
point a committee to advise the publisher 
and evaluate books after they are 
published. Herald’s active back list con- 
tains between 400 and 500 titles and in- 
cludes many of the most significant his- 
torical and theological works ever pub- 
lished by a Mennonite group. 


Herald’s Book-Approving Group, left to right: Ben Cutrell, publisher for Herald 
Press; Maynard W. Shetler, Director; Paul M. Schrock, Book Editor; Jack C. Scott, 


Marketing Manager. 
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Films Feature Mennonites 


Mennonites continue to fascinate film- 
makers. Festival Quarterly has learned of 
three new films, recently completed or still 
in production, with Mennonites as their 
subjects. 

James Barlow of Rochester, New York, 
himself a Mennonite, left his job and years 
of seniority to make Franconia. He de- 
scribes his film as a documentary with a 
story line. He spent two years doing 
camera work of actual events and gather- 
ings; then added Henry Derstine, a fic- 
tional character in his mid-twenties who 
returns from New York City to claim his 
roots in the Franconia area of eastern 


Pennsylvania. 

Barlow, who admits the whole project is 
financially draining personally, is doing 
final editing. He would like to have it 
shown on TV and make it available for 
rental. 

The Canadian Broadcasting Company 
released a one-hour documentary in De- 
cember titled Melting Pot. They selected 
three ethnic communities—Italian in 
Boston, Portuguese in Rhode Island, Penn- 
sylvania Dutch in Lancaster County, Pen- 
nsylvania—who have managed to keep 
their customs, language, and culture. 
While in Lancaster they filmed some of 


Aaron Zook’s carved paintings of Amish 
life. The film is available for educational 
use. 

The Mennonite Historical Society of 
Ontario has filmed the play The Trail of 
the Conestoga for the benefit of groups 
interested in learning about the migration 
of Pennsylvania German settlers from 
northern Lancaster County to Waterloo 
Township in Ontario. 

Writer of the script Norma Rudy and 
photographer Ron Gowing were able to 
recruit descendants of the historical char- 
acters as the cast. 


EYEFUL 


am’ bi - gu’1- ty 


If a hasty look at the front page of the 
Sunday paper assures me that the world 
will hang together for another week, I 
usually turn to the arts section. This week 
the arts section gave me more anxiety than 
the front page. The heading “Bank Sells 
Abstract Art’’ caught my eye and invited 
further reading. 

A Wichita bank decided that sixteen 
abstract paintings in its collection didn't 
suit bankers and clients with farm back- 
grounds. Consequently, these paintings 
were being sold and would be replaced 
by realistic prints and paintings of farm 
scenes. 

In some ways I was sympathetic to the 
process. When the new bank was com- 
pleted in 1972 some interior decorator 
likely selected and hung the art before the 
building was populated with people. I be- 
come impatient with decorators who give 
instant completion to environments that 
satisfies their own sterile notion of aesthe- 
tics before giving thought to the needs of 
those to whom the environment belongs. 

But the incident is also disquieting. It’s 
not because abstract art fell on hard times. 
It is because a between-the-lines reading 
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suggests that this bank’s decision provides 
one more indicator that ambiguity has 
fallen on hard times. 

Ambiguity taxes our patience. We don't 
want to bother with it. We mumble about 
the imprecision of our grandmother's 
zwieback recipe and run for the super- 
market tube of instant dinner rolls. If our 
minister doesn't wrap up the morning 
sermon in a three-point package of total 
clarity he becomes the object of dissection 
at Sunday dinner. The novel that seems to 
conceal its intent beyond the first chapter 
is abandoned on the end table. These and 
many more points of ambiguity in our lives 
give us a headache. Our aspirin is a TV 
football game that has a beginning, mid- 
dle, end, and a final score. 

To be sure, I recognize the necessity of 
clarity. When I’m one of many along 
Interstate 35 I'm grateful for the clarity of 
highway signs. I don’t want fellow drivers 
deliberating over their meaning too long 
or postponing the interpretation of a yield 
sign until the next rest stop. 

When there are too many ambiguities in 
my environment I know I’m a candidate 
for depression. Yet, attempts to eliminate 


ambiguity in art are troubling. I know 
this is oversimplification, but ambiguity 
stretches us. It invites us to make a leap, to 
grasp a new level of perception. It involves 
us. It teases, frustrates, begs, demands. It 
moves us beyond the place where we just 
stood. It assures growth. 

I have a feeling the replacement art in 
the Wichita bank is very comforting. It 
will not disturb the preconceptions people 
bring to it. It is totally mastered before 

continued on page 28 


Robert Regier 
is a practicing 
artist and 
professor of art 
at Bethel 
College, North 
Newton, 
Kansas, and 
Hesston 
College, 
Hesston, 
Kansas. 


Take 


Twelve. 


Twelve things Christian Living can do for you: 


1. Enrich your marriage. 

2. Help improve parent-child 
communication. 

3. Give you ideas for family fun 
and fellowship. 

4. Let you in on what profes- 
sionals in marriage and the 
family are thinking and do- 
ing. 

5. Provide good leisure-time 
reading. 

6. Help your family be an ef- 
fective witness in your 
community. 

7. Bring you a monthly per- 


spective on what’s happening 
in the world. 

8. Tell you how other families 
go about solving their prob- 
lems. 

9. Give you the best in Menno- 
nite thought and writing on 
the family. 

10. Provide you the best in 
short stories and poetry about 
the family. 

11. Keep you in touch with 
others in an “everyday” way. 

12. Give you a chance to express 
yourself and your ideas. 


Twelve reasons why you should be a Christian Living 
subscriber. For only $8.75 per year (less than 75¢ per issue). 


AMERICAN ABROAD 


Actual Flesh-and-Blood 


People 


“TI am a dedicated but deeply troubled 
Mennonite, particularly saddened by the 
lack of consciousness among my brothers 
and sisters with regard to ____>»__ 
—______.. I am not about to run off and 
leave the fellowship. By no means! God 
has placed me here and I am more than 
grateful for the heritage, the theology, the 
teachings, and emphases which have char- 
acterized us as a people throughout the 
years. It’s simply a matter of... well. . . if 
only more attention would be given to the 
eon 
am certainly working and earnestly pray- 
ing for a growing awareness among us in 
this area.” 


(With conscience and pen, complete the 
above sentences so as to reflect your 
personal sentiments. Suggested responses: 
world poverty, the prayer veiling, inner- 
city problems, holy living, Jesus’ soon 
return, justice, hair length, minorities, al- 
coholism, the arts, growing materialism, 
religious education, the lack of authority, 
tax resistance, the saving blood of Jesus, 
charismatic renewal, worldliness, mission 
outreach, prison reform, modest dress, pa- 
cifism, senior citizens, native Americans, 
liberalism, divorce, biblical preaching, 
third-world development, our Anabaptist 
heritage, women’s issues, sound doctrine, 
environmental concerns, the deaf and 
blind, life-in-community, hell, racism, the 
communist threat, fundamentalist influ- 
ences in our midst, the breakdown of 
family life, or (if needed) 

Rises.) 


‘Now of course you can fill in the blanks 
with any ole thing if you are just trying to 
be radical or pious or difficult. But it’s time 
to quit playin’ around; it’s time to lay aside 
our pride and get down to business. We 
know good and well what the correct 
response ought to be. If we're really being 
serious. And honest. And Spirit-guided. 
Instead of being led by every wind of doc- 
trine. 

“Why do Mennonites have to be so divi- 
sive? Sometimes it is just mighty tempting 
to run off and join the Lutherans... that 
is, the ‘American Lutheran Church —be- 
cause ‘The Lutheran Church in America 
is too large; ‘The Protestant Conference 
(Lutheran) is too tiny; “The Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod, too conserva- 
tive; ‘The Church of the Lutheran Breth- 


ren of America, too individualistic; ‘The 
Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran Synod,’ 
too ethnically Norwegian, and ‘The Apos- 
tolic Church of America,’ too Finnish. 
“Well ... maybe the Baptists are the 
route to take. At least they have an es- 


tablished doctrine and waste perhaps less 
time bickering over nonessentials.”’ 


(Unfortunately, it is impossible to sim- 
ply join “the Baptists,’ for there are no 
less than twenty-eight Baptist varieties 
from which to choose. Options include 
the “Duck River’ group and the “Two- 
Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarians’” which, 
strange as they may sound to outsiders, are 
certainly as explainable as “Black Bum- 
pers’ and “One-Suspenders’’ to those ac- 
quainted with the tradition. ) 


“Okay, look! Why not be nondenomina- 
tional, we'll drop all of these ridiculous 
titles and call ourselves ‘The Original 
Church of God.’ ”’ (Brilliant proposal! But 
already suggested a century ago.) “Well, 
how ‘bout ... ‘The Disciples of Christ’ ?”’ 
(Sorry. Already taken. ) 


Meanwhile, back at the Mennonites. 
We might as well admit it. We don’t al- 
ways see eye to eye and tooth to tooth. Our 
differences are at least as numerous as 
the concerns listed in paragraph two. Of 
course, we don't really believe that actual 
flesh-and-blood people represent each of 
these concerns; that is... we don't really 
believe that actual flesh-and-blood people 
represent each of these concerns. Well . . . 
at the obvious risk of oversimplifying mat- 
ters. . . supposing we did. 


James and 
Jeanette Krabill 
of Elkhart, 
Indiana, began 
a year of 
French 
language study 
in Paris, fall, 
1976. They 
plan to go on to 
Africa as 
teachers under 
the Mission 
Board, Elkhart, 
Indiana. 
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Harvest Drive 
Farm 
Restaurant 


Located in the gentle rolling hills of the 
peaceful Amish country on an actual farm. 
Motel and restaurant owned and operated by 
Mennonite folks, serving authentic home- 
style cooking, family-style, dinners and 
platters, seafood or ae 


You will enjoy our tasty food and scenic 
dining area or banquet facilities. Located 
one mile southwest of Intercourse. Take 
Clearview Rd. off Rt. 340 to Harvest Dr. or 
two miles north of Paradise off Rt. 30 on 
Belmont Rd. to Harvest Dr. 


You'll be glad you did. 


R.D. 1, Gordonville, PA 17529 
Phone: 717/768-8444 


_. Offers 
its simple 
but adequate 
facilities to 
individua!s, 
families, 
or small 
groups 
interested in 
exploring the 
beauty of 
For reservations Jamaica's 
Call: north coast, 
John Weber or just to 
245 Ridge Ave. relax on the 


Ephrata, PA premises. 
VUDLE 


Phone: (717) 733-7074 


PAL™ 
RIDGE 


RETREAT 
we 


for people who enjoy wood 


Write for brochure or 
visit our showroom at 
20 S. Market St., Elizabethtown, PA 17022 
Phone: 717/367-4728 
Specializing in solid 
black wal nut furniture 


COMMUNICATION BY-LINE 


When an ‘umble Mennonite is tempted 
with pride, it appears in the excellence of 
his or her ‘umility. 

“T am nothing, Lord, I am nothing,” 
Bishop Stoltzfus prayed resonantly. 

“T too am nothing, nothing at all,’ Pas- 
tor Peachey echoed with fervor. 

“Nothing. I am nothing,’ Deacon Good 
intoned. 

From the back of the church came 
brother Yoder’s voice, even more rich in 
piety. “I am nothing, Lord, utterly noth- 
ing.” 

At that, the bishop leaned down the 
bench to the deacon and whispered, “Do 
you hear who thinks he’s nothing?’ 

Excellence in humility is the essence of 
pride. 

“How thankful I am that I’ve never 
been tempted by the sin of pride,” a 
minister of my Ohio youth once said, a tear 
glinted from his eye-corner. We sat in 
silent reverence before the beauty of his 
nothingness. How worthy to be worthless. 
How noteworthy to be nothing. 


(sung) “I am nothing, nothing, nothing, 
I am nothing all day long. 
I am absolutely nothing 
How'd you like my nothing song?” 


(spoken) “Second verse, same as the firse 
Little bit softer and a little bit 
worse.” 


(sung) “Iam nothing. . . et cetera, et 
cetera. 
(Mennonite children’s ditty, not found 
in The Mennonite Hymnal.) 


“True revival is just being a nobody,’ 
an outstanding east African missionary- 
bishop (initials D.J.) once told a tentful of 
Mennonite sisters and brothers. We left 
the sawdust aisles acting-out Emily Dic- 
kinson’s life stance. 

“T'm nobody, who are you? 

Are you nobody too? 

Then there’s two of us, don’t tell! 
They d banish us, you know.” 

Banish? Nonsense. Not in this com- 
munity. Elevate to sainthood maybe. Elect 
to the lot perhaps. But neither ban nor 
banish. 

It's a turvy-topsy community. Anxious 
lest someone get high on pride, we play 
humbly low. Afraid lest anyone think too 
well of his or her self, we suggest thinking 
ill of oneself. 

The humble-talk frequently requires a 
bit of translation to appreciate the full 
richness of its meaning. 


’umbler sian thou 


David Augsburger, 
here affecting his 
‘umblest visage, is an 
author and associate 
professor of pastoral 
psychology at 
Northern Baptist 
Seminary, Oakbrook, 
Illinois. In June 1978 
he will join the 
faculty of the 
Associated Mennonite 
Biblical Seminaries. 


“T am nothing myself. If I was any help 
to you at all, just give God the glory” 
means “‘I’m afraid you might reject me if I 
told you how much I enjoyed helping you, 
but notice I thought it deserved a little 
glory.” 

“It was nothing that I did, don’t men- 
tion it,” means “I realize I did something 
important for you, I’m embarrassed to 
hear you express it.” 

Humble mumbo jumbo is frequently an 
obligatory routine neither believable nor 
believed. If a brother is celebrating his ap- 
preciation of you, you can celebrate you 
too. If another says, ““Thank God for you, ’ 
admit that you thank God for you too. 

Self-disrespect, though viewed as a vir- 
tue, is the vice of pride turned versa. Self- 
depreciation, though seen as humility, is 
conceit inverted to self-deceit. 

Since pride is essentially competitive, it 
is equally present when one is pretending 
to be better than another, or lesser than 
the other, trying to be more or less than 
you are. 

(“Pride is the comparative sin,’ as C. S. 
Lewis pointed out unforgettably. No one is 
proud of being handsome, beautiful, 
clever, brilliant, or successful. To affirm 
one’s own ability, beauty, or dignity is 
not pride. Affirmation becomes arrogance 
when it turns to comparison. One is proud 
when noting that he is more clever than C 
or she is more brilliant than D. If all were 
equally handsome, clever, and talented, 
there would be nothing to be proud 
about. ) 

You are incomparable! Humility is rec- 
ognizing my and your uniqueness and 
refusing inferior-superior comparisons 
among people. 

You are admirable! Humility is observ- 
ing my and your dignity and refusing to 
belittle worth or to belabor worthiness. 

You are you. I am I. Neither humbler 
than thou, nor anything else “than” thou. 
Let there be no “thans’’ between us. 


se 


FAMILY CREATIONS 


Gugerman, Blumpso, and Hide-and-Seek 


Mother never said, “Children, if you 
want to run please go to the basement, or 
the family room, or the den,” because our 
home never had that luxury, and I’m glad 
it didn't. 

The living room couch was base for 
hide-and-seek and tag games and the 
center for stories quiet or aloud. 

Lest one thinks my mother feared for 
rips or crumbs on her French Provincial 
sofa, let me explain that our couch was 
constructed from an army cot with a 
blanket-padded rectangular board 
propped against the wall for a back. 

Somehow I don't remember the Chinese 


Jewel Showalter 
spends her time 
mothering her three 
children—Chad, 
Rhoda, and 
Matthew—and 
writing an occasional 
article. She and her 
husband, Richard, 
live in Irwin, Ohio. 


Checkers and Sorry games of my child- 
hood with the fondness I remember “‘Gu- 
german’ and “Blumpso.” (To my 
knowledge those two names have never 
been transcribed before so my siblings who 
shared in their creation will have to correct 
the spelling if necessary. ) 

‘“Gugerman’”’ was our variation of tag in 
which my oldest sister was always “‘it,”’ 
the couch always base. We would circle 
around looking for a chance to come flying 
in to base while she pursued first one and 
then the other of her younger sisters. _ 

‘“Blumpso” was a game not reserved 
only for playtimes, but one which fit well 
into almost any work routine. One person 
was “it” and could tag any other person 
yelling, “Blumpso” if his legs were not 
crossed. 

Then that person became “‘it” until he 
could catch a pair of unsuspecting, un- 
crossed legs to “Blumpso.” I well re- 
member sitting in a big circle snapping 
green beans with my legs crossed the 
whole time—even hopping clumsily on 
crossed legs for another batch of beans 
while “it” with hand hovering above 
waited for me to trip and uncross my legs. 

I was reminded of another favorite 


family game last week when Chad invited 
a friend to spend the night. As evening 
shadows created abundant hideouts they 
were enjoying a game of hide-and-seek 
and again the couch was base. 

Then I said, ‘‘Let’s play hide-and-seek 
like we used to at home.” 

“How was that?” 

“Well, my dad would hide one of us and 
then all the rest would search the house 
until he was found.” 

“Yes! Let’s! Me first, Daddy!” 

“No, me!” 

“Tm the littlest!” 

“Well, I'm the biggest. You wouldn't 
stay hidden!”’ 

The secret of this game is to find those 
out of the way places we never think of 
looking. We once searched the whole 
house without finding the missing child 
who was lying on three dining room chairs 
pushed under the table and covered by the 
ends of the tablecloth. Another time some- 
one hung from the clothing rod in the 
closet behind the last dress and was never 
found. 

And last week I don’t think we would 
ever have found Rhoda Jane (4 yrs. ) buried 
in the toy box if she hadn't giggled. 


This year at SPRUCE LAKE RETREAT— 


BUILD NEW BRIDGES AND REDISCOVER OLD ONES! 


1°, 


March 31- 

April 2 Christian Pilot's Retreat 
April 28-30 Seminar for Small Groups & House Fellowships 
May 12-14 Bird Lover's Retreat 
May 27-29 Memorial Day Weekend 
June 2-4 Spring Women’s Retreat 

Fisherman's Retreat 
June 23-25 Old-Fashioned Hymn Sing 
July 1-4 Meet the People of Penn Alps & the Highland Assoc. 
Alta Schrock & staff 

July 4-7 Older Adults Retreat I 
July 7-11 Christian Businessman’s Retreat 
July 14-16 Families with Retarded Member 
July 21-23 Music Weekend 
June 24-28 Music Week 
July 28-30 Couple’s Retreat 
August 5-10 Family Week 
August 11-13 Forty Niner’s Retreat 
August 13-19 Retreat for Physically Handicapped 
August 21-25 Family Camp at Wilderness Camp 


Discount Week at Retreat Center 


August 25-27 “Praise & Celebration” 


August 28- 

September 1 Older Adults Retreat II 
September 2-4 | Labor Day Weekend 
ctober 3-5 Autumn Leaves Retreat 


For Reservations or Information: 
SPRUCE LAKE RETREAT 
Box 157 Canadensis, PA 18325 

Phone: (717) 595-7505 
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Eastern Mennonite 
College has teaching 
positions open for the 
1978-79 academic year 
in the areas of nursing, 
music, phys ed, and 
business. For further in- 
formation, contact: The 
Dean’s Office, Eastern 
Mennonite College, 
Harrisonburg, VA 22801 


in 
Greencroft 
Center 


Featuring Delicious Home 
Cooked Food, Homemade 
Pies, Rolls Baked Fresh Daily 

Open Monday thru Saturday 
7:00 a.m. - 9:00 p.m. 
500 S. Main Downtown Elkhart 


Phone (219) 293-1822 
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FOREIGN BEAT 


Klomp at the Organ 


The little town of Dedemsvaart in eas- 
tern Holland was established a century ago 
by Baron van Dedem as a company town 
for his peat bog diggers. It is not known to 
be a cultural center. Yet it was there that 
Dick Klomp, the organist at the Singel 
Mennonite Church in Amsterdam, was 
born. 

Dick used to entertain himself for hours 
fingering tunes on the old harmonium in 
the little home that housed three genera- 
tions of Klomps. He was only 8 years old 
when the schoolmaster suggested that he 
take lessons from the village church or- 
ganist. Soon the organist talked Dick into 
taking lessons at a music conservatory. 
“That was not,’ says Dick, “because I was 
such a diligent student, but rather be- 
cause it took no effort on my part to keep 
up with the organists lessons.” 

A piano was brought into the Klomp 
home, and shortly after that, an organ. 
These purchases were a real sacrifice for 
his parents who worked long and hard in 
their truck gardens just to provide the 
necessities. But the investment paid off: at 
the age of 10 Dick placed first at a regional 
music contest and also landed a job as 
church organist. For the latter he needed 
his father’s assistance, because he was too 
young to understand the order of church 
service, and at which moments he was to 
make his musical contributions. 

After spending a few years as an ap- 
prentice with an organ builder where he 
learned pipe making, Dick hoped to con- 
tinue his studies at the Amsterdam Conser- 
vatory but didn’t know how to finance his 
dream. Through an audition he landed a 
sizable government stipend. His financial 
worries were Over. 

Dick moved to Amsterdam. Under pro- 
fessor Simon C. Jansen he acquired the 
degrees of Church Music, Organ Teacher 
Class A, Soloist, and Piano Teacher Class 
A. In 1969 he accepted the position of 
church organist at the Singelkerk in Am- 
sterdam. 

During the first couple of years Dick 
spent much time bringing the organ up to 
Jan Gleysteen, an 
artist and his- 
torian, lives in 
Scottdale, Penn- 
sylvania, where 
he works for the 
Mennonite Pub- 
lishing House 
and participates 
in Tour Magina- 
tion as a leader of 
tour groups to 
Europe. 


par mechanically, but still found time to 
compose original pieces. Then in Sep- 
tember 1974 he was asked to compose 
music to go with the lyrics of a Christmas 
program. “This was a whole new expe- 
rience for me,” says Dick. “But after read- 
ing a few parts of the text I became 


enthused about the project. One day I 
tried out the first completed pieces with a 
few children who were in church for other 
activities. They loved it. During the next 
weeks they returned, each time bringing 
friends, so the choir and the composition 
grew with equal strides.’’ The resulting 
composition, “Immanuel,” was first per- 
formed during Christmas 1974. In 1975 it 
was featured on Dutch National TV, and 
also released as a record. 

At present Dick and the choir (which is 
now youth and adult) are working on a 
second piece: “The Wedding at Cana.” It 
features choir, soloists, piano, organ, trum- 
pets, and percussion and will be performed 
at the Mennonite World Conference in 
Wichita. 

In addition to his job as organist at the 
Singelkerk, Dick Klomp has given organ 
concerts in Holland, Sweden, Norway, 
France, and Germany. In 1975 he toured 
the U.S. and Canada to raise money for a 
new organ in the Singelkerk. 

“Musical improvisation plays an im- 
portant role in my life,’ reflects Dick. “In 
the European tradition improvisation is an 
art in itself. It’s taught as a separate field at 
the conservatories and there are national 
improvisation contests. As organist at the 
Singelkerk 1 improvise often and with 
great pleasure.” 

If you have a chance to worship with the 
Mennonites in Amsterdam you will soon 
become aware that Dick is at the key- 
board, putting his whole heart into his 
work, 
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TRENDS IN MUSIC 


Seventies-Wherefrom, Whereto?  part1—wherefrom? 


Carol Ann Weaver, a 
composer and 
musician, is on the 
music faculty of the 
Mennonite Brethren 
Bible College, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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“Tt was the best of times, it was the 
worst of times, it was the age of wisdom, it 
was the age of foolishness, it was the epoch 
of belief, it was the epoch of in- 
credulity.”! Famous beginning words of 
Charles Dickens’ A Tale of Two Cities 
describing England and France, 1775, and 
yet remarkably clearly describing our own 
culture and time, North America, 1977-78. 

While our standard of living and artistic 
resources—concerts, museums, publica- 
tions, competitions, grants, and commis- 
sions—have never been larger or more 
abundant than in the seventies, neithef has 
our uncertainty of the future been greater. 
What will the energy crisis do to limit 
complex performances and happenings? 
What is the third world saying which will 
change the entire structure and purpose of 
Western art? 

We have never had more institutional 
“wisdom” —doctorates in music, graduate 
students, and schools of the arts—but at 
the same time we are seeing the heyday of 
minimal art—unadorned tin can as sculp- 
ture, music in which nothing is planned. 

Belief in the classics and the educational 
value of the arts has never been stronger. 
But disbelief in the new has never seemed 
more oppressive—music schools are still 
basically training students in the eigh- 
teenth- and nineteenth-century classics 
and leaving contemporary works almost 
untouched. We are artistically very 
enlightened—never before have we un- 
derstood more about our artistic roots, be 
they Renaissance paintings which we have 
reproduced, or authentic Baroque perfor- 
mances on original instruments coming 
through our stereo speakers with greater- 
than-Baroque fidelity. But the darkness is 
oppressive. We don’t need to see the new 
play, just read the review; we don't need 
to hear the new composition, just have an 
opinion on it derived from the reviews. 

We have great hope—our churches are 
getting organs and even orchestras. Vir- 
tually everyone has at least heard the 
gospel of good music and studied good art 
in the classroom. All possibilities of com- 


binations and styles are before us, yet 
nothing new exists. We ve tried it all, we 
think. 

The very terms “‘fine arts” or “serious 
music’ or even ‘great art’ no longer are 
relevant to a transient, diversified society 
which is not able to see art as a refuge, 
an escape. Renaissance people began to 
create art as a transcendent religious expe- 
rience. The Rational Man of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries created 
art reflecting the belief that order and 
reason prevailed in humankind and the 
universe. Nineteenth-century art showed 
not only the soaring hopes of the 
Romantic, but also the morbid fatalism of 
the human spirit. 

But the twentieth century began to strip 
persons of even their choices to be sad or 
happy. The great puppet—man manipu- 
lated by external forces, as shown by 
Stravinsky's Petrouchka, or Berg's Woz- 
zeck—became the new theme of art. 
Sordidness and impersonality became re- 
spectable and the more accurately art 
described the ugliness and bigotry of life, 
the more alienated a person felt from those 


ASSAULT 


a Ell 


_ By Eugenia Adams 


expressions. 

The arts in the twentieth century stand 
naked, unattached to previous myths of 
the eternal human spirit. This great being, 
humankind, has created two world wars, 
the nuclear bomb, a divided Europe and 
Asia, a Vietnam and a Watergate. No more 
myths about greatness, no more escape 
into art as Divine Healer or Mighty Re- 
fuge. In the mad scramble for identity in 
the arts, twentieth-century people have 
turned backwards—to the classics; side- 
ways—to art as scientific data to be calcu- 
lated and analyzed; or inward—to stale 
tastes, cut off from the outside world. 

Teachers of fine arts all of a sudden are 
guarding an empty fortress. The arts seem 
to have escaped, but not disappeared .. . 
just moved. Well into our century, almost 
finished with the seventies, we are still 
searching for those arts which have flown 
the coop. 


1. Dickens, Charles, A Tale of Two Cities, Book 


the First, Chapter One, “The Period,” Peter 
Felelon Collier, New York. 


‘Impatient for Paradise,’ Eugenia 
Adams, her husband and two children 
left their establishment jobs and mid- 
western home for an experiment in 


available at bookstores 


communal living in New Mexico. This book 
is a sensitive recollection of their three-year 
experience—the events, the people, and finally the 
disillusionment that eventually led the Adams family to 
continue their search for fellowship elsewhere. A deeply mov- 
ing account of one modern family’s search for a sense 


\ WM. B. EERDMANS PUBLISHING CO. 


255 JEFFERSON AVE.S.E.GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 49503 


of community. 
1702-5 Paper 120 pages $3.95 


SUBSCRIBE TO A NOVEL? 
WHOEVER HEARD OF DOING THAT"! 


Here is an unusual opportunity, the first of a kind. You subscribe 
to the novel and receive it monthly, as it is written, in 18 illustrated 
installments. 

It’s a story about the Church of the Brethren and a young man 
who leaves the church. Why does he return? Who disrupts his home 
church in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania? What happens to the 
land development scheme that threatens the home farm? Who are 
Wilbur Rutt, Sophy Busselyoder, Amos Knacker, Rolliver D. Grizzle- 
bliss, Omar Bomberger, and Elder Milton Stottle? What do they have 
to do with John Engelsinger? If you would like to know, subscribe 
now to: 


@he History, Adventures, 
and Pilgrimage of 


John Engelsinger 


of WBrotherstone Road 


by James H. Lehman 


Are you interested? Five installments have already been issued. 
These will be sent to you immediately, and the rest will come to you in 
the mail as they are published. The cost is $15.00 for all 18 in- 
stallments. To subscribe, use the form below. 

Or if you are uncertain and want to find out more about this 
unique novel, write for a free copy of the first installment, using the 
same form. Send to BROTHERSTONE PUBLISHERS, 450 Hoxie 
Avenue, Elgin, Illinois 60120. 


Enclosed find my check or money order for $15.00 


zs Yes, I would like to subscribe to John Engelsinger. 
payable to Brotherstone Publishers. 


I’m curious. Please send me a free copy of the first in- 
stallment of John Engelsinger. 


Name 
Street 
BUCY 6 eee ee ee ee hip CC O0eae ee 
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continued from page 22 
one’s gaze even falls on it. It asks no ques- 
tions and demands no imagination. It is 
clear. Perhaps this is the correct environ- 
ment for those who are dealing with an 
overdraft or are receiving the good news 
on the interest rates for a new car loan. 

This is not a case for abstract art, but to 
suggest that all serious art needs and 
contains ambiguities. The naturalism of a 
Rembrandt painting may tempt us to be- 
lieve that instant viewing is instant com- 
prehension. Not so—its full comprehen- 
sion may forever elude us. Full 
comprehension of an object is possible if 
ambiguity is absent. Of course, such com- 
prehension may be too trivial to be worth 
our bother. 

Our culture and our communities des- 
perately need clarity at many points. 
We re only too aware of the confusion and 
chaos that haunts us daily. Yet, occa- 
sionally the case for ambiguity needs to be 
made. I’m convinced that strength in the 
visual arts depends on it. I’m not ready to 
concede that art, instant dinner rolls, and 
TV football games are interchangeable. 
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WHAT’S COOKING? 


Doris Longacre and 
her family live in 
Akron, Pennsylvania. 
Doris is author of the 
More-with-Less 
Cookbook, has served 
in MCC's Food 
Production and Rural 
Development 
Department, and 
continues to study 
world nutrition. 


(ie 


One thing I hope for my life is that I 
shall never have to pass a spring season 
without access to some tiny space of soil in 
which to raise lettuce. 

The packet of seed I choose is likely to 
be Black Seeded Simpson. We may also 
plant Romaine, Salad Bowl, or Oakleaf. 
But first I must have the staple, the simple 
leaf lettuce that first announces on our ta- 
ble the season of rebirth. 

Eating is a seasonal experience. Eating, 
even eating garden lettuce dressed with 
cream (the cows came fresh) and _ hard- 
cooked eggs (the hens started laying again) 
is a tradition born in the cycle of nature. 
Every year that cycle repeats plainly that 
all life lives through birth, death, and 
rebirth. 

There is seed, thank God, and in spring 
the dandelion and leaf lettuce are here 
again, illustrating rebirth. So with us. “ For 
this perishable nature must put on the im- 
perishable, and this mortal nature must 
put on immortality.” 

Give me a packet of lettuce seed. The 
seed holds meaning—and the lettuce will 
serve us as well. We ve wintered through 
on an occasional head of iceberg, though 
our forebears made it nicely enough on 
cabbage and carrots, ingeniously stored. 
Now, far better greens than iceberg, with 
more vitamins, color, and taste, are on the 
shelves. These guarantee an attractive 
salad throughout the season of snow and 
ice. But recent revelations that a large 
percent of our winter vegetables grow on 
land that formerly belonged to small 
Mexican farmers ought to be a caution 
about the right to eat without regard to na- 
ture’s cycle. 

How to make the most of the lettuce? 
Black Seeded Simpson hasn't been bred 
for durability in shipping, like iceberg and 
commercial tomatoes. Consequently the 
taste is still there. But it requires a bit of 
care to bring to the table at its best. To 
save time on the following process, I us- 
ually cut enough for several meals and 
wash it thoroughly. The next object is to 


Seasonal Eating 


get it dry and crisp. Lay the lettuce out on 
a clean towel to dry, turning and tossing it 
gently from time to time. Or toss it in a co- 
landar or wire lettuce basket. Then re- 
frigerate, loosely packed in a covered con- 
tainer or plastic bag. Now it’s ready to 
combine with dressing at the last minute, 
or add to a sandwich. One child at our ta- 
ble insists fresh lettuce is best just perfectly 
plain, by the handful. 

Regarding salad dressing, a quote from 
one of my favorite books, Good Cheap 
Food, says, “Nothing sold already pre- 
pared is either as good or as cheap as your 
own concoction.” Another bit of wisdom 
to remember is “use good ingredients 
sparingly. Lettuce season is the one time 
of year when cream is found in our re- 
frigerator, no apologies. A little goes a long 
way unless you have the bad habit of 
drowning your salads. 

Here is a zippy variation on the old- 
fashioned lettuce with cream and eggs. 
The recipe also incorporates a few other 
vegetables and herbs likely to be first in 
the garden along with lettuce. 


Springtime Salad 


Combine for dressing: 

% ce, sour cream 

2 T. mayonnaise 

1 T. vinegar 

1 t. sugar 

% t. salt 

dash pepper 

Y, t. garlic powder or 1 clove garlic, 

pressed 

1 T. chopped chives 

1 T. chopped parsley 

dash Tabasco or cayenne pepper 
Arrange in salad bow1: 

4-5 c. crisped garden lettuce 

2c. fresh small spinach leaves 

3 small green onions, chopped (include 

tops) 

6-8 radishes, sliced 
Toss greens with dressing. Garnish with 2 
hard-cooked eggs, sliced. Serves 6. 


Bird-in- Hand 


Motor Inn and Restaurant 


32 rooms with color TV, air condition- 
ing, direct-dial phones in a quiet 
country atmosphere. 


Daily specials in our restaurant, featur- 
ing chicken potpie on Wednesdays. 


Gift Shop-Banquet Rooms 


Restaurant opens 6:00 a.m. 
Closed Sundays 


717/768-8271 
Bird-in-Hand, PA 


7 miles east of Lancaster on Rt. 340 


Enjoy the goodness of 
country cooking ina 
Pennsylvania Dutch setting 


Restaurant & Gift Shop 


now in two locations 
King Street, 

St. Jacobs, Ontario, 
Canada NOB 2NO 
featuring family style dining, 
and 
59 Church Street West, 
Elmira, Ontario, 
Canada N3B 1M8 


featuring buffet style dining. 


Phone: 519-664-2286 


When visiting Historic Lancaster County . . . enjoy 
breakfast and lunch in our Pantry, and dinner at one 
of the many famous nearby restaurants. Tours leave 
twice daily .. . and you'll return to your 
immaculately clean room, even overlooking the Mill 
Stream if you request. Five miles east of Lancaster, on 
Rt. 896, between 30 and 340. For reservations, write 
or call 717/299-0931. ae 
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MILL STREAM 
MOTOR LODGE 


SMOKKETOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 17576 


ROCKINGHAM MOTEL 


U.S. 11 South of I-81, Exit 62 

Harrisonburg, VA 22801 

Only 6 miles from EMC 

Color TV-Room Phones 

Coffee Shop with Full Breakfasts 
Available 

Have some Kitchenettes 

Your Hosts: Vernonand Miriam Summy 

Phone: 703/433-2538 
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It was our first show, Strangers at the Mill, 
ten years ago. Jean Osmann as stubborn Becky 
Kauffman; Elvin Byler as Amos, her equally 
strong-willed father. 


We had many veteran actors who 
returned again and again to play a va- 
riety of roles. Two of these were John 
Miller and Steve Weaver. Above left, 
in our best-attended show, the co- 
medy, Isaac Gets a Wife, are John 
Miller, Steve Weaver, and Rose 
Breneman; Center, in Sons Like Their 
Fathers, Paul Lehman and his own 
son, Jerry; Right, in These People 
Mine, which premiered at Mennonite 
World Conference in Curitiba, Brazil, 
Sylvia Brunk, Alta Walter, and Steve 
Weaver. 


One summer the Festival Play- 
ers performed The Sound of 
Music (right). It gave Merle a 
break from writing. Barbara Sim- 
mers Witmer played Maria. 

Merle wrote all but three and 
a half of the fourteen plays 
produced at Dutch Family Fes- 
tival from 1968 to 1977. Below are 
Jim Green, George Borden, and 
Titus Peachey in the premiere of 
Today Pop Goes Home. 


The Festival Players ended their 10-year 
stretch by performing The Newcomers, the 
summer of 1977. Above, Rachel Thomas 
Pellman, assistant manager of Dutch Family 
Festival, plays Sharon Newcomer with Ada- 
marie Mast as her mother, Grace. Below, also 
in The Newcomers, are John Martin, Lewis 
Thrash, and Kenny Pellman, manager of the 
Festival. 


neman family. Here they are: Norene Huber, Loretta Yoder, John 
Miller, Sylvia Brunk, Nevin Miller, and Titus Peachey (lying down). 


Dutch Family Festival was an event of 
many parts: the rocking chair (occupied by 
Pat Myers at top) had part in the Pageant 
and many evening plays; moving 
hoc clockwise: animals to pet (Ken Yoder in 
family [ee ae 2 conversation with a goat), our watchword 
peewee os Loe ae Cee me over the years—a quote from Tolstoy, the 
craftsmen at work outside, a working 
beehive (with Ken Reed answering ques- 
tions), a host of quilts with resident quilter 
Emma Weaver. 


Dutch Family Festival! . 


| BEST-SELLING BOOKS: IN REVIEW 


Walk Gently This Good Earth by Margaret 
Craven. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1977. 172 pp. 
$6.95. 

Margaret Craven has captured the sweet sad- 
ness of life in her latest novel where time gallops 
for the Westcotts. But only the parents know. 
The children are busy making memories. 

The four Westcotts, plus their adopted 
brother Neal, grow up glorying in the dizzying 
beauty and fresh air of Montana. Making sure 
they don’t miss an ounce of excitement is lawyer 
Father; warming their stomachs and mothering 
their spirits is housekeeper Maria. 

But time stops for nothing. And Craven skill- 
fully brings the Westcotts and America to 
adulthood. She has structured the book around 
two questions: “Am I the First?” that wonderful 
exuberant feeling of childhood, and “Am I the 
Last?” that baffling worry of adults who wonder 
if their offspring can ever understand. 

The book is full of poetry, perhaps heavily so. 
But pointed conversations bring drama to a 
poignantly shaded mural of lives. 


Margaret Craven 


October Light by John Gardner. Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1976. 434 pp. $10.00 

Is there really enough story here to make a 
whole book? Doesn't the trashy novel Sally can’t 
leave alone, abundant excerpts included, thin 
down the drama that does exist? 

What's good about the book are the two 
thorny characters—James and Sally Page, 
brother and sister—whose bloody fierce fight is 
the guts of the book. 

There is something core American about the 
battle between the two, waged on a ruined Ver- 
mont farm. They are two sides of the same 
character—forceful, stubborn beyond reason, 
tight and hard around tender centers. Sally, the 
liberal; James, the conservative. 

In their childishly brutal fight they manage to 
unearth the ghosts each had buried in memory. 

Despite the wearying effect of the novel 
within the novel, one comes to the end of 
October Light feeling a cathartic reward. 


John Gardner 
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At Random by Bennett Cerf. Random House, 
1977. 292 pages. $12.95. 

This book contains the memories of Bennett 
Cerf, the founder of Random House, from the 
time when he and Donald Klopfer decided to 
publish a few books “‘at random” in 1926 
through the late sixties by which time Random 
had become one of America’s giants in publish- 
ing. At Random is absolutely delightful. 

The book is spiced with memories of events 
and people: Theodore Dreiser at a ball game, 
Cerf's trip to Faulkner's funeral, paying Shaw 
twice as much as O'Neill, his happy marriage, 
and Capote, Moss Hart, Michener, Joyce, Rob- 
ert Penn Warren, and many others. 

Cerf’s wit, intelligence, and sheer guts pro- 
pelled him into many opportunities to present 
America not only with some of the best-selling 
books, but also some of the finest. He had a 
deep respect for literature as art and he had the 
gift of patience and knew how to cajole crusty, 
cranky, egocentric artists into projects. 


Bennett Cerf 


As one of the few 
denominational publishers 
still producing both adult and 
children’s fiction, why is 
fiction still seen as an 
important part of our 
publishing program? 

Perhaps in no other art form 
can truth become so believable as 
in fiction. You can analyze and 
discuss truth in nonfiction, but 
in fiction you live right along 
with the characters and 
discover what gives their lives 
meaning. 

Good Christian fiction 
reflects truth and reality, but 
adds another crucial 
dimension: hope. For in this 
age of despair, materialism, 
militarism, if Christians have 
. no hope, who does? And what 
| anopportunity! To deal 

| realistically with the problems 
of life and the issues of the 
world, and to transcend those 
issues by presenting persons in 
'. this world as members as 
; Shirist’s kingdom. 


QUARTERLY FILM RATINGS 


Another Man, Another Chance—French film- 
maker Lelouch’s charming yarn about a 
widowed photographer and a widower veteri- 
narian (Genevieve Bujold and James Caan). 
European in the Wild West. Enchanting, but 
a mite slow. (7) 

Bobby Deerfield—Race driver (Al Pacino) 
meets beautiful dying girl (Marthe Keller). 
The emotions and actions seem out of sync. 
(5) 

Close Encounters of the Third Kind—A some- 
times trite, uneventful beginning two thirds 
becomes suddenly spectacular but fails to 
gain a unity as story. Richard Dreyfuss in a 
mix of sci-fi and special effects about visitors 
from another world. Not as theologically dev- 
astating as predicted. (6) 

Damnation Alley—Nuclear survivors struggle 
across lifeless America. Goes nowhere. (3) 

Equus—Flawed film version of Peter Shaffer's 
play about a troubled young boy and his tor- 
mented psychiatrist (Richard Burton). Dark 
and violent, Shaffer exhibits once again his 
unusual mix of soul and spirit. (6) 

First Love—Sorta lyrical and exquisite. Love 
story about a boy who meets a girl (who hap- 
pens to be the mistress of an older man). Uh- 
huh. Good acting by Susan Dey. (6) 

The Gauntlet—Even Clint Eastwood fans will 


be disappointed in his latest shoot-out 
between the cops and the mob. (2) 
The Goodbye Girl—Funny and _ tender. 


Richard Dreyfuss is marvelous as the actor 
who subleases the same apartment ex-dancer 
Marsha Mason refuses to give up. Even 
Simon-detractors will enjoy it if no one tells 
them it’s probably Neil's best. (8) 


Share some of the hope of our 


Heroes—Henry Winkler and Sally Field in an 
uneven tale about a Vietnam vet and a girl he 
meets. (6) 

High Anxiety—Mel Brooks at his outrageous, 
crazy best in a spoof of Hitchcock. If you like 
Mel, you'll roll in the aisles. If you don't, stay 
away. Funny, irreverent, and occasionally 
profound. (8) 

The Lacemaker—One of the best love stories in 
many a season. Two French worlds meet, a 
timid beauty parlor assistant and a university 
student. Totally involving in its simplicity. 
Sad, beautiful, and refreshing. (9) 

Looking for Mr. Goodbar—This disgustingly 
manipulated socio-sexual thriller with Diane 
Keaton could have been a masterpiece; 
instead it is appalling and twisted. There's no 
room to breathe. (3) 

The Man Who Loved Women—A maior disap- 
pointment. French filmmaker Truffaut stum- 
bles over this shallow yarn about a wo- 
manizer. (6) 

Mr. Klein—Boring. An art dealer in war-time 
Paris comes under suspicion. Unthrilling and 
unintelligent. (4) 


FQ’s 10 Best for 1977 
Julia (Zinneman) 

The Lacemaker (Goretta) 
Annie Hall (Allen) 

The Turning Point (Ross) 
Sandakan 8 (Kumai) 


Stroszek (Herzok) 

Padre Padrone (Paolo/Taviana) 
Man on the Roof (Widerberg) 
The Goodbye Girl (Ross) 

Oh, God! (Reiner) 


One Sings, the Other Doesn’t—A_ poignant 
feminist story, partly spoiled by the obvious 
intentions and oversimplicity. A tale of two 
women $ lives. (7) 

Padre Padrone—This film permits us to see 
part of the truth. Simple, countrified story of 
an illiterate Sardinian shepherd boy. Cuts (al- 
most crudely) to the heart of the basics. It'll 
haunt you. (8) 

A Piece of the Action—A delightful “good 
deeds’ blackmail vengeance with Sidney 
Poitier, Bill Cosby, and James Earl Jones. (7) 

Saturday Night Fever—John Travolta is super 
at the Brooklyn disco. A mix of old and new, 
both in theme and technique. Growing up 
Catholic in New York. (8) 

Semi-Tough—Couldn’t be more disappointing. 
Burt Reynolds and Kris Kristofferson in a 
senseless mix of football and consciousness 
gimmicks. (2) 

A Special Day—Sophia Loren and Marcello 
Mastroianni shine as two downtrodden 
neighbors on a special day in the War (ala 
Italy). (7) 

That Obscure Object of Desire—Master emer- 
itus Bunuel at play. An aging man becomes 
absolutely obsessed with a young woman. It’s 
not his best, but the touch of Bunuel is un- 
mistakable. (6) 

The Turning Point—Two former ballet friends, 
reunited in middle life, ponder the roads not 
taken. Anne Bancroft and Shirley MacLaine 
both deserve Oscars. The marvel is the mix of 
complexities, taking a nonpolemic Jook at the 
joy and tragedy of womanhood, blending the 
old and the new in a dazzling story for all 
seasons, (8) 


authors: 


The Truth of Fict 
David Barr, Edna Beiler, 
Urie Bender, 
Helen Good Brenneman, 
Mary Helen Clarke, 
Omar Eby, 
Merle Good, Esther Eby Glass, 
Dorothy Hamilton, Dave Hill, 
Marian Hostetler, 
Charles Ludwig, 
Christmas Carol Kauffman, 
Ralph Michaels, 
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Study Guides 


NEW MEN/NEW ROLES 


A Study Guide for Christian People in 
Social Change 


by Perry and Elizabeth Yoder 


A five session study on the “‘biblical’’ role of men. 
“For too long the church has accepted the way 
society is, with its masculine value system, instead 
of realizing the radical message of challenge to 
society’s values that is the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
The personality traits of the man whom our North 
American society considers masculine and successful 
are in contrast with the life and teachings of Jesus 


and the Christian personality as described by Paul.”’ 
59 pages, paperback, study guide........... 


Check the reader’s response card or order from your 
bookstore. 


THE SACRED CAR 
A Six Session Study on the Automobile and 
Christian Responsibility 


by Frank G. Ward 


The work of our hands demands unqualified worship 
from us. “The car is king, and owns the people,” 
says Eric Sevareid about the impact of the automo- 
bile on our way of life. This study deals with the 
Christian responsibility in the use of this machine. 

A cassette tape has also been prepared to supplement 
the printed material. 


49 pages, paperback, study guide........... 


Cassette tape 


Available only from Faith and Life Press, Box 347, 
Newton, KS 67114 


FAITH AND LIFE PRESS PUBLICATIONS 
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During TourMagination ’75 in Europe I stayed with a Dutch 
Mennonite couple one night. She was a schoolteacher, he an ar- 
chitect. Each Dutch family was given a list of the names and occu- 
pations of tour members. Our Dutch host said to me, “I’m surprised 
to learn how many of your Mennonite women are in the building 
business.” Seeing my surprise at his statement, he said, “Well, quite 
a few of them have their occupation listed as homemaker. ’—M. 
Arlene Mellinger, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

An authoritarian Mennonite teacher in the Crimea in Russia 
about the turn of the century asked a grade school student how 
many senses he had. “Seven,” the boy replied. As punishment for 
his ignorance, he was sent into the hall. There he met another 
student entering the classroom. “How many senses do you have?’ 
the boy asked the incoming student. “Five,” was the quick answer. 
“If you only have five, don’t go in there,” said the first boy. “I 
couldn't make it with seven. ” 

A member of the Lorraine Avenue Mennonite Church in Wichita 
attended a revival meeting with some friends. The altar call was 
long. First the evangelist asked all present to bow their heads and 
close their eyes. Then he asked those making a decision to come for- 
ward. No response. Next he requested them to stand where they 
were. No response. Then he asked for raised hands. No response. 
Then he asked for nodding heads. Still no response. Finally he said, 
“You don't have to do anything. Just look at me and I will recognize 
your decision.” At that he got what he had asked for in the first 
place. Every head bowed and every eye closed.—Melvin D. 
Schmidt, Wichita, Kansas 

A Canadian Mennonite minister was performing his first wedding 
ceremony in English. Confidently and solemnly he closed the 
service with the words, “I now pronounce you one ham.” 

A Chicago taxicab driver who was taking David Thomas, Don 
Jacobs, and me from the airport to a motel for a committee meeting 
said he can tell Mennonites. He doesn’t miss more than ten out of a 
hundred. One sure sign of Mennonites is that they carry their stuff 
in ‘cigar boxes’ (his words for little pieces of luggage). Once he 
transported a couple with three or four pieces of luggage. He told 
them, “I don’t care if you're on your honeymoon. I won't believe 
you if you tell me you're Mennonites. You have too much lug- 
gage. —Helen Alderfer in Gospel Herald. 

Q. - What's a paradox? 

A. - A pair of ducks flying over Winkler, Manitoba. 
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Katie Funk Wiebe is a 
writer and teaches 
English at Tabor 
College. Her most 
recent book is Alone. 


The editors invite you to submit humorous 
stories and anecdotes that you ve 
experienced or heard. We are not 

interested in stock jokes—we want human 

interest stories with a humorous 

Mennonite twist. Keep your submission to 

no more than 100 words and send them to 
Katie Funk Wiebe, Tabor College, 
Hillsboro, KS, 67073. She will give credit 
to anecdotes she selects. 


PEOPLE STORIES 


A Get-Together 
for Black Mennonite Women 


As I walked into the building at Camp Hebron, it was exciting 
to see so many black Mennonite women. They had gathered 
from fourteen different states—from Florida to California, on a 
beautiful fall weekend. 

During the fifties ethnic Mennonites migrated into the cities. 
Therefore we now have first, second, and a few third generation 
black Mennonites as a direct result of that witness. A number of 
the women gathered for our retreat-had been in the church for 
over 25 years while others for only a few months. 

My husband, Raymond Jackson, is a black Mennonite pastor. 
He pastors a Lancaster Conference church, Diamond St. in 
Philadelphia, the one in which he accepted Christ 20 years ago. I 
accepted Christ at a Mennonite church in Atlanta, Georgia, 15 
years ago. There I met my husband while he was in VS. While 
traveling to different black and integrated churches in the South, 
Midwest, and East, and while attending conventions, assemblies, 
and other meetings, we have had an opportunity to meet and get 
acquainted with many black Mennonites. 

I know black women are strong supporters of black and in- 
tegrated churches but don’t usually attend the church's women’s 
retreats and conferences. So I thought it would be spiritually and 
socially ideal and emotionally uplifting and encouraging for us to 
meet together. We tapped resource persons from among us to 
give input geared for us as minority women, and planned a 
weekend that was to be unique. 

Our theme was “Challenges Facing Black Women in the Men- 
nonite Church.” Throughout the weekend we heard dynamic 
gospel and contemporary songs by two talented black singers ac- 
tive in the Mennonite Church: Dorothy Harding, Saginaw, 
Michigan, homemaker and gospel soloist, and Sylvia Dyson, Los 
Angeles, California, a recent graduate in communications. 

Eunice Gilchrist, Richmond, Virginia, challenged us to know 
who we are and to like ourselves. She eloquently discussed our 
emotions and how to deal with them. 

Sharon Fuller is a senior at Webster College (St. Louis, 
Missouri) majoring in political science, hoping to enter law 
school in the fall. She challenged us socially in a very personal 
way. We have to learn to relate to others within the church as 
well as in the world. 

Mrs. Nancy Cash is presently on a one-year sabbatical as a 
professor at Eastern Mennonite College. She shared about some 
of the great women of the Bible, encouraging us spiritually and 
practically with personal experiences. 

Egla Birmingham, drama professor at Hesston College, dealt 
with “Emotionally, Socially, and Spiritually, Where Do We Go 
from Here?’ Birmingham described the structure of the Men- 
nonite Church and our position in it. She forcefully and en- 
thusiastically encouraged us to be responsible and do our part. 

Later I got a note from a woman in Ohio, “Frances, it was 
great. Let's do it again.’’ My answer, “Sure, how about October 
1978, the first weekend!”’ 


Frances Jackson of Philadelphia is 
secretary of the Black Council of the 
Mennonite Church. 


The editors welcome Mennonite 
members of nonwhite minorities of 
any nationality to write stories dealing 
with their own experiences of 
belonging to a minority group. 
Manuscripts should be no longer than 
400 words. 


THE CENTER 
FOR 


AMISH, MENNONITE, 


AND 
HUTTERITE STUDIES 


presents 


--Visual Arts Weekend with Robert Regier-- 
February 17 and 18 


--Winter Cultural Series 
“An Evening of Music’ with Wilbur 
Maust—February 20 and 21 
“Afro-American Readings and Poetry” 
with Abraham Davis—March 7 
“How | Create a Picture’ with Erma Martin 
Yost—March 20 and 21 
“Why | Like Old Things’’ with Carolyn 
Charles and Martin Ressler—April 3 and 
4 
--Writer’s Conference with Rudy Wiebe, Katie 
Funk Wiebe, Merle Good—Rescheduled 
March 31—April 1 


Special Associates Events 


--Associates Valentine Gathering--February 13 
and 14, 8:00 p.m. 


-—“Is Being Separate Out-of-Date?’”--March 
11, 9:00 a.m.--5:00 p.m., with Theron 
Schlabach of Goshen College. 


--Annual Spring Associates Banquet --April 14 
with keynote speaker Cal Redekop 


Information and reservations available from 
The People’s Place, Intercourse, PA 17534. 
Phone: (717) 768-7171. 
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Send form 3579 to: Festival Quarterly POSTMASTER, ADDRESS CORRECTION REQUESTED 
P.O. Box 343 
Scottdale, PA 15683 


00002 12 Crs 


These are some of the guests at our special events this winter. It’s getting to 
be a real arts and crafts center. Why not pay us a visit? 
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507 South Second 


At the Meetinghouse 


MCC Self Help crafts from around the world attract 
shoppers in one of Philadelphia’s busiest 
marketplaces. Plant hangers from Bangladesh or 
wood carvings from the Philippines, combined with 
displays and books relating to world needs, provide 


an inviting setting for conversation. 


Our neighborhood is one of diversity and change. 
The clean glass faces of Society Hill’s apartment 
towers gaze blankly at the drab, concrete walls of 
Southwark’s public housing plaza, only ten blocks 
away. As people from both communities touch our 
lives, we seek to build bridges of caring and 


responsibility. 


Phone: 215/922-7431 
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Philadelphia 
SUMMERTIME 


Summer sidewalks are full of life. The 
Meetinghouse joins the activity with its 
own sidewalk stage for entertainment 


and educational experiences. 


Spend a day in Philadelphia and discover how beautiful 
the city can be—especially the people! 


VISIT 


—Independence Hall 
—Afro-American Museum 
—Art Museum on the Parkway 


—Wyck House—built by a Mennonite in 1690 


—Oldest Mennonite Meetinghouse in Germantown 
Oh, and of course, stop in and have a cup of tea with us at 


the MEETINGHOUSE. 
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THE BARLY BRETHREN 


ANNA ELIZABETH-SEVENTEEN 
Lucile Long. $2.25 paper 


“She loved so deeply, wished for things 
so earnestly, wondered about so many 
things so endlessly.” That was Anna Eliza- 
beth, “seventeen years old, and almost a 
woman grown.” ANNA ELIZABETH — 
SEVENTEEN may be read as a sequel to 
Lucile Long’s earlier story of a teen-age 
“girl of the plain people” —or as an entirely 
separate novel about a growing into 
womanhood in colonial America. 


A BONNET FOR VIRGINIA 

Evelyn Frantz. $3.95 paper 

This is Virginia’s story of growing-up 
years, the way she remembered them, the 
May baskets, the revival meetings, the 


visiting on Sunday afternoons, the buggy 
rides, and—most of all—the importance of 
a certain black bonnet, a badge of accep- 
tance even for a young girl with braided 
hair. 


CHILDREN OF THE CONESTOGA 
Clayton H. Gehman. $3.95 paper 


There were escapades to remember, ac- 
cidents to survive, and a mill by the Con- 
estoga that oifered the perfect setting for 
adventure. But young Clayton soon 
learned that life was far from simple, even 
in rural Pennsylvania. A story that vividly 
illustrates a way of living rooted in the 
faith that “God had his hands on us.” 


Order from THE BRETHREN PRESS 
1451 Dundee Ave. 
Elgin, Ill. 60120 
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EDITORIALS 


W hat | Learned 


from Writing Paul and Alta 


1. How short a time I've lived. 


2. Having more to do than time to do it in is a blessing. (Alta, age 87, is trying to get 


Paul to do more of the dishes these days since in her opinion, 


“He just reads and 


reads and I have all these things to get done!’ ) 


(ey) 


. Books last. Big cars and fancy salads don't. 


4, If you can manage it at all, find a spouse to stretch and laugh and argue and walk 


at equal pace with you. 


5. Learn your limits and live within them. 


6. Expect to sometimes be misunderstood, even when you ve put forth your best 


intentions. 


7. Don't get too attached to your pet ideas. Life could prove them wrong. 
8 


. Despite number 7, live with conviction. 


9. Give your best loyalties to the church. 


10. You can visit better over chili soup than over lobster. 


11. Maybe freezers are wrong. 


12. You can be eighty and up-to-date without being trendy. 


13. Cultivate and collect good memories. 


14. Live fully. Someone else will compute your significance. PPG 


W hat Is a Non-Ethnic Mennonite? 


Certain terminology, coined on a 
weary afternoon in some church office 
some place, has ways of emerging among 
us as code phrases and slogans. We hear 
them, we use them. Two years later they 
are considered part of the canon. 

Admittedly not all such code phrases 
are pulled out of the waste can after some 
tired committee meeting. Some leap at 
us from the fire of a spirited insight. 
Some we need, some we can do without. 

One phrase which keeps being darted 
about frequently these days is “‘non- 
ethnic Mennonite. At first sound, it 
sounds sound. But exactly what type of 
Christian is non-ethnic? 

Is there a person on the face of the 
earth who does not hail from some 
certain time and place? Is it possible to 
live outside human history in some 
sterilized common-denominator nothing- 
ness called “‘non-ethnic’’? Does not each 
of us—whether from Zaire, or Canada, 
Indonesia, The Netherlands, or the So- 
viet Union, India, or the United States 
(to name the seven countries with the 
largest Mennonite Christian popula- 
tions)—have a particular way of eating, 
dressing, greeting a stranger, facing 
death and burial, and celebrating birth- 
days? 

Isn't that part of the miracle of God's 
particularity in Jesus, son of Joseph and 
Mary, born in Bethlehem, raised in 


Nazareth by strict Jewish parents, devout 
learner of the symbols and mysteries of 
that very specific time and place? Jesus 
was never non-ethnic. He ate certain 
food, spoke a given language, related to 
men and women and children of his set- 
ting in a very specific way, and practiced, 
challenged, and transcended his partic- 
ular culture. But he was never nothing; 
he was always someone. 

I realize many use the phrase to mean 
non-European (or more _ specifically, 
non-Swiss, non-German, and_ non- 
Dutch). But isn’t it a serious mistake to 
suggest that persons with roots in non- 
such soil—be it French, Somalian, Bra- 
zilian, Chinese, or Cherokee—that those 
sisters and brothers are in fact from no 
specific place?. Aren't we sidestepping 
some of the most important issues of the 
gospel? 

Being ethnic is not the question— 
we're all ethnic. But neither is being 
ethnic the answer. We must confess and 
embrace our particularness before we 
can love another's particularness as our 
own. Christ calls us at Wichita and 
elsewhere to share the good news of his 
visitation among our specific tribe and 
world with others whom God is also visit- 
ing..That sharing is a miracle, not a 
denial. And we are so overwhelmed we 
cannot help but give thanks. MG 
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Bible Prophecy 

by Paul Erb 

Finally, an easy-to-use guide to the many terms and phrases used 
to discuss biblical prophecy. “Raises questions and provides 
insights and understanding regardless of one’s prophetic 
persuasion.”—Myron S. Augsburger Paper, $4.95 


The Way of the Cross and Resurrection 

edited by John M. Drescher 

Twenty life-changing meditations by writers who believe that no 
one can truly know Christ except to follow Him in life. “Many wish 
to take the benefit of the cross and resurrection while refusing to 
take the way of the cross and resurrection. The atonement cannot 
be separated from the Christian ethic.” —from the preface by John 
Drescher Paper, $4.95 


Mennonite Education: Issues, Facts, and Changes 
by Donald B. Kraybill 

This book will be important to any parent, administrator, teacher, 
or board member involved in Christian schools. This booklet 
focuses on the effectiveness of church schools, a review of various 
research findings describing the differences between Mennonite 
students in public schools and Mennonite students in Mennonite 
schools, and the role of the church school in the context of rapid 
social change. Paper, $1.95 


Pilgrim Aflame 

by Myron S. Augsburger 

Now available in paperback. Myron Augsburger’s historical novel 
on the life of the Anabaptist leader, Michael Sattler, and his wife. 
One cannot read this book without feeling the tension and 
involvement which these early Anabaptist martyrs faced because 
of their belief. Paper, $2.25 


For Children 


Journey to Jerusalem 

by Marian Hostetler 

Nine-to-14-year-olds will learn about the Holy Land and gain an 
understanding of the tragic conflict that exists there. They will go 
on an archaeological digging and learn of the work of the church in 
Israel today. Hard, $3.95; paper, $2.95 


African Fables 

by Eudene Keidel 

This delightful book of 21 authentic African fables will excite 
primary and junior-age children while they teach spiritual truths. 
These tales have been told around evening bonfires in Zaire from 
time immemorial. Share them with your children or Sunday school 
class. For 6-to-10-year-olds. Paper, $1.95 


Bittersweet Days 

by Dorothy Hamilton 

Mrs. Hamilton’s twentieth novel for 9-to-14-year-olds. Here is a 
high school girl finding her way through peer pressures, peer 
values, and her own personal tastes and principles. Hard, $3.50; 
paper, $2.50 


At your local bookstore. 
® 
Herald Press 
tL Scottdale, PA 15683 
Kitchener, ON N2G 4M5 
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“Anita Smith, religious You will find these are readable 
poetry turns me off. But religious poems, with an integrity 
yours doesn’t.’ that allows no sentimentality. 


Anita Speer Smith’s poems have Order from: 

won many prizes, but none of the Anita Speer Smith 

prizes have pleased her more than BUS Spence 
Indianapolis, IN 46219 

that comment by a tough young 

poet. It told her he recognized a Paperback Edition 

toughness of her own. $3.00 


The FESTIVAL QUARTERLY is published quarterly by 
Good Enterprises, Ltd. at 2497 Lincoln Highway East, 
Lancaster, PA 17602. The QUARTERLY is dedicated to explor- 
ing the culture, faith, and arts of the various Mennonite groups 
worldwide, believing that faith and art are as inseparable as 
what we believe is inseparable from how we live. The editors 
seek to clearly identify promotion of Festival projects and news 
and keep such items apart from general editorial content. Copy- 
right © 1978 by Good Enterprises, Ltd., Vol 5, No. 2. All cor- 
respondence_ should be addressed to FESTIVAL 
QUARTERLY, 2497 Lincoln Highway East, Lancaster, PA 
17602. Second-class postage paid at Lancaster, Pa., and at addi- 
tional mailing offices. Subscription price: $3.60 for 1 year; $6.75 
for 2 years; 3 years for $9.95. 


Editor—Phyllis Pellman Good 
Associate Editor—Merle Good 


Advertising Manager—Joanne Ranck 
Circulation Manager—Miriam Buckwalter 
Editorial Consultant—Lorne Peachey 
Design Assistant—Tom Hershberger 
Contributing Editors—David W. Augsburg- 
er, Jan Gleysteen, James R. Krabill, Jean- 
nette E. Krabill, Alice W. Lapp, John A. 
Lapp, Doris J. Longacre, Mary K. Oyer, 


Robert Regier, Jewel Showalter, Carol Ann MEN NONITE 
Weaver, Katie Funk Wiebe. 

Reporters—Jim Bishop, Anna Davis, George WORLD 
Dirks, Ernest Epp, Damaris Frey, Monica 
Gross, Ellen Hartman, Oliver Heppner, é ON FEREN( - 


Paul Hostetler, Lawrence Klippenstein, 
Don Krause, Randy MacDonald, Janice TRAVEL 
Martin, Loyal Martin, Max Miller, Arnie 

Neufeld, Myrna Park, Gwen Preheim, 
Rudy Regehr, Dale Schumm, Allan Sie- 
bert, Dorothy Snider, Fred Steiner, Arden 
Thiessen, Ruby Weber, Luetta Werner, 
Peter Wiebe, Shirley Yoder, Tom Yoder. 


has been appointed 
official travel agent 


for the Conference 
in Wichita 


Phyllis Pellman Good, Merle Good 


Contact any of our offices for assistance in making your travel plans. 
102 E. Main St., Ephrata, PA 17522 
310 S. Main St., Goshen, IN 46526 
726 Main St., Newton, KS 67114 
800 Second Ave., New York, NY 10017 


Freeman Junior College 
offers 
Two-year Career Programs 


© Christ-centered Education 


e /iberal Arts-accredited 


e Two-year Career Programs 


¢ Small—Individualized 
e Rural Setting 


a beautiful gift-book 


people apart 
Portrait of a Mennonite 
world in Waterloo County, 
Ontario 
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112 pages; 56 black-and-white 
photographs, by David L. Hunsberger, 
James Hertel, Koni Lattner. Text by J. 
Winfield Fretz, University of Waterloo 
sociologist; foreword by Paul Tiessen, 
Wilfrid Laurier University. 


Soft cover $11.95. Hard cover $19.95. 
(Mail order add 55¢) 


Order directly from the distributor 
Laughing Horse Gallery 

64 King St. S. 

St. Jacobs, Ontario NOB 2NO 


or 
Festival Quarterly’s Quarter Order 


PRACTICAL NURSING 


FARM & RANCH 
MANAGEMENT 


EARLY CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 


SECRETARIAL/BUSINESS 


Write to: 

Freeman Junior College 
748 South Main 
Freeman, S.D. 57029 


Freeman Junior College admits students of any race, color, 


religion, sex, age, national or ethnic origin 


in 
Greencroft 
Center 


Featuring Delicious Home 
Cooked Food, Homemade 
Pies, Rolls Baked Fresh Daily 


Open Monday thru Saturday 


7:00 a.m. - 9:00 p.m. 
500 S. Main Downtown Elkhart 


Phone (219) 293-1822 


DID YOU KNOW THAT... 


\ =" oo ~ . Margaret 
272. ~)©60 Hudson 

Margaret Hudson is a Mennonite potter 
from Fresno, California. Her experience in 
the craft is only about five years old. The 
reason for her work in ceramics is this: a 
few years ago, Margaret's husband, Gil, a 
physicist, contracted valley fever, (a 
fungus that grows in the lungs, caused by 
dust from certain valleys in California). 
Gil’s health was imparied so severely that 
he could not continue teaching. It was up 
to Margaret to bring in the family income. 

She began exploring her interest in clay, 
sculpting “‘critters’—squirrels, rabbits, 
and skunks. People bought them. Com- 
missions came. 

She formed a monstrous bear with cubs 
for a children’s hospital in California. 
Children have been seen hugging the clay 
children she created for a library in 
Fresno. 

Also among her creations are a“ Laugh- 
ing St. Francis,’ “Elaine and Lupe,” a 
“Resurrection” pot, the “Lion and 
Lamb,’ and hundreds more happy ani- 
mals. 

Margaret Hudson has found a new love 
in her search for a way to support her 
family. “She has captured a sense of joy in 
clay,’ a friend, Aaron Martin, explained to 
Festival Quarterly. “Her critters are 
radiant.” 


A chance to share artistic gifts is coming 
up for members of two church groups. The 
Association for the Arts of the Church of 
the Brethren is inviting every Brethren 
Church to submit one quilt block to be 

continued on page 8 
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(A convenient shopper’s card) 


Check carefully the items you wish to order and fill in the correct amounts (totals) in the 


right-hand column. If you send cash, we pay all postage and handling. If you charge your 
order, you will be billed 50¢ per item for postage and handling. We prefer cash. 


A. Main Offers (see pages 10 and 11) 


Regular Our 
Price Price 


—— Paul and Alta, Living Wisdom 


(Good), paper $7.95 $6.95 — 
Bread for the World (Simon), paper 1.95 1.75 cael 
—— Food First (Lappé and Collins) 10.95 OBO ae 
Enough Is Enough (Taylor), paper 3.50 3.15 —— 
—— Rich Christians in an Age of Hunger (Sider), paper 4.95 4.45 ede 
2 for 8.68 ——— 
5for 20.95 — 
12for 49.20 —_ 
—— More-with-Less Cookbook (Longacre), paper 6.95 6.25 —— 
—— No More Plastic Jesus (Finnerty), paper 3.95 3.55 —— 
—— The Earth Is the Lord’s (Jegen and Manno), paper 4.95 4.45 a 
—— Toward a Human World Order (Mische), paper 295 2.6009) 
—— Food for People Not for Profit (Jacobson and Lerza), paper 1.95 1.75 (ees 
By Bread Alone (Brown and Eckholm), paper 3.95 3.55 — 
B. Past Offers 
—— The Way of the Cross and Resurrection (Drescher, editor), paper 4.95 4.45 — 
—— Alleluia! Amen (record) 5.95 5.45 a oe 
—— Bible Prophecy (Erb), paper 4.95 4.45 a 
—— African Fables (Keidel), paper 1.95 1.75 ee 
—— The Wanderers (Rimland) 8.95 7.95 nen 
C. Books as Advertised 
___ Mennonite Education: Issues, Facts, and Changes (Kraybill), paper 1.95 1.95 —— 
—— Pilgrim Aflame (Augsburger), paper Epes) 2.25 ais 
—— Journey to Jerusalem (Hostetler), hard 3.95 3.95 ae 
paper 2.95 2.95 = 
—— Bittersweet Days (Hamilton), hard 3.50 3.50 a Sn 
paper 2.50 2.50 oe 
—— Pilgrim Afoot (Smith), paper 3.00 3.00 =e ied 
—— People Apart (Hunsberger, Hertel, Lettner, and Fretz), hard 19.95 19.95 ——s 
paper 11.95 11.95 saws 
—— The Bridge (piano/vocal score) (1972) (Wiebe, Brandt) 5.00 5.00 Eoin 
—— The History, Adventures, and Pilgrimage of John Engelsinger 
of Brotherstone Road (Lehman), 18 installments 15.00 15.00 ‘eae 
—— 1978 Mennonite Yearbook 375 3.75 = 
—— Children of the Conestoga (Gehman) 3:95 3.95 — 
—— New Men/New Roles (Yoder and Yoder) 2.00 2.00 —— 
Subtotal: 


Pa. residents add 6% tax: 
Total from other side: 
FINAL TOTAL: 


(Canadian Readers: please mark your check, “U.S. Funds.” Thanks.) 


Please fill out your name and address below and mail it to Festival 


Quarterly, 2497 Lincoln Highway East, Lancaster, PA 17602. 


This Quarter-Order expires on August 25, 1978. 
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City State/Province Postal Code 
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Regular Our 


Price Price 

—— More-with-Less Cookbook (Longacre), paper 6.95 6:25 ee 
“How to eat better and consume less of the world’s limited resources.” 

—_— The Mennonite Hymnal 5.50 4.95 
The most recent collection of hymns compiled by the Mennonite Church and General Conference 
Mennonite Church. 

—_— An Introduction to Mennonite History, cloth 6.95 5.95. ee 

—— An Introduction to Mennonite History, paper 3.95 3.55 
Anabaptist-Mennonite life and thought from the 16th century to the present. 

—— Conrad Grebel, Son of Zurich (Ruth) 6.95 5.95 
A story biography of a leading figure in the early Anabaptist movement. 

—— Quiltmaking and Quiltmakers (Lithgow), paper 4.50 4.05 ___ 
Quilt history and how-to witha glimpse of an Illinois Mennonite community. 

—— Politics of Jesus (Yoder), paper 3.95 3.55 == 


A look at Jesus’ teachings about how to be a faithful Christian today. 


—— Anabaptism: Neither Catholic Nor Protestant (Klaassen), paper 2.95 2.65: === 


Anabaptist teachings that are alive today—peace, discipline, mutual aid, to namea few. 


—— Alone (Wiebe), paper 4.95 4.45 
A widow’s survival of grief, loneliness, loss of identity to find new life, new faith, a new profession. 

—— Mennonite Soldier (Reed) 6.95 6.25 = 
A rich story of two brothers struggling with their Mennonite identity and whether to fight in World 
War I. 

—_— People Pieces (Good), paper 2.95 2.65 == 
Collected Mennonite and Amish stories. 

—— Good Earth and Country Cooking (Groff), paper 4.95 4.45 
A collection of traditional recipes and meals, prepared and served in Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania. 

— — Wonderful Good Cooking (Schrock), paper 3.95 3.55) 
Recipes from an Amish community along with photos and text about Amish life. 

—— Martyrs Mirror 19.95 17.95 ee 
Stories of early Anabaptist men and women who died for their belief. 

—— Twelve Becoming (Dyck) 4.50.5. 4,35 ae 


Twelve Mennonite disciples’ stories from the 16th to the 20th centuries, told especially for children. 


Subtotal: ___ 
Pa. residents add 6% tax: —____ 
FINAL TOTAL; —____ 


(Canadian Readers: please mark your check, “U.S. Funds.” Thanks.) 


Please fill out your name and address below and mail it to Festival 


Quarterly, 2497 Lincoln Highway East, Lancaster, PA 17602. 
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CMBC PUBLICATIONS Price List 
Heritage Remembered 2nd Edition (1977) $15.00 
by Gerhard Lohrenz 
Enlarged and revised. 300 pp. Includes a number of new photos and maps, an index, as well as several 
short essays on Mennonite life in Russia and Prussia 
Damit es nicht vergressen werde Zweite Ausgabe (1977) $15.00 
by Gerhard Lohrenz 
A translation of Heritage Remembered. 
Wer Nimmt Uns Auf? (1977) 
by Olga Rempel 
A 29-page trilingual drama about Mennonite Immigration to Canada. Suitable for amateur drama 
groups. 
Der Bote Index Volume I 1924-1947 (1976) $12.00 
Edited by Peter Rempel, Adolf Ens 
A 262-page bilingual index to the 1924-47 volumes of Der Bote. 
The Bergthal Colony (1975) 
by William Schroeder 
A 110-page history of the Bergthal Colony in Russia. 
Das Maerchen vom Weihnachtsmann (1975) 
by Johann H. Janzen 
Reprint of a 36-page Mennonite Fairy Tale complete with the original illustrations to color 
Fill My House (1975) 
by Esther Wiebe 
25 selections for choirs or smaller groups composed or arranged by Esther Wiebe. 
Thea Bredge piano seal score) (1972). teh bo desis bee wen eve cence hays ayerd one’ $5.00 
by Esther Wiebe and Diana Brandt 
A full-length folk opera originally prepared for the Mennonite Centennial. Orchestral parts can be 
rented from CMBC, Publications. 
Call to Faithfulness (1972) 
Edited by Henry Poettcker, Rudy A. Regehr 


A series of 20 essays on Mennonite history and thought. 


$2.00 


Available at: Your local 
bookstore OR from 
CMBC Publications 
600 Shaftesbury Blvd. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
R38P 0OM4 


~ 


More than just a trip, TourMagination aims 
to give you 


e “Community on wheels,’”’ an experience in Christian 
brotherhood, 


ean opportunity for personal reflection, spiritual 
renewal, rededication, 


ea chance to fellowship with brothers and sisters in 
other countries, 


ea search for authenticity and the contemporary ap- 
plication of the best in our believers’ church tradition, 


ean invitation to discipleship, 


... and still show you the most magnificent scenery 
and charming villages from roads seldom traveled by 
American tourists. 


TouRNMAGINATION 


1210 Loucks Avenue Scottdale, Pa 15683 
Box 248 Tavistock, Ontario NOB 2RO 


Plan ahead: The dates and destinations of our 1979 
tours are now being finalized. If you are interested, feel 
free to write us, and we'll mail you the information 
sometime this summer. We’d love to have you along! 


D2 years for $6.75 O 3 years for $9.95 


festival quarterly subscription form 


Yes, | want to subscribe to Festival Quarterly for: 


0 1 year for $3.60 


Name 


We are pleased to announce that The 
People’s Place has agreed to serve as 
distributor for the commissioned 
documentary film of the 

Tenth Assembly 

of Mennonite World Conference 


Approximate length: 10-12 minutes 


To receive complete details as soon as possible, send your 
complete name and address to: Mennonite World Conference 
Film, The People’s Place, Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534 


The 
\_ People’s 
AS \s Place 


Y= 


festival 
QuaRtEL 


the thoughtful 
gift for so many 
occasions 


Anniversaries 
Mother’s Day 
Graduations 
Father’s Day 
Birthdays 


Mail this coupon with your check (U.S. funds or equivalent) to: Festival Quarterly, 
2497 Lincoln Highway East, Lancaster, PA 17602 


Address 


ANYTIME 


Did you Know That... 
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used in quilt-making at the Annual 
Conference, June 20-25, in the In- 
dianapolis (IN) Convention Center. 

Paintings, prints, photography, sculp- 
ture, ceramics, banners, weavings, and 
other crafts are also being sought for dis- 
play in the Conference Art Exhibit. 
Revenue from any works sold will be 
divided, half to Heifer Project, half to the 
artist. 


Brethren in Christ teenagers are 
invited to enter creative writing, music, or 
visual art in the Heritage Arts Contest in 
connection with their church's Bicenten- 
nial Celebration, July 1 to July 6, at 
Messiah College, Grantham, Pa. “The 
subject of the art must represent either 
some aspect or symbol of the heritage of 
the Brethren in Christ or of a local 
Brethren in Christ congregation, say the 
contest rules. 


Rod Harder 


Rod Harder, artist and instructor at 
Pacific College, Fresno, California, re- 
cently completed his own interpretation of 
Menno Simons, done in charcoal. The 
commissioned drawing hangs in the Men- 
nonite Brethren Biblical Seminary in 
Fresno. 


A multimedia presentation, Pilgrimage: 
A Pageant About the Brethren in Christ, 
will premiere during the church's 
Bicentennial Celebration this summer in 
Grantham, Pa. Author Norman Bert has 
written a series of dramatic sketches to 
portray major events and influences in 
Brethren in Christ history. Ten actors and 
a chorus will present nine scenes, includ- 
ing the “coming out’ in Lancaster 
County, the trials over military conscrip- 
tion, migrations to Canada, church divi- 
sions, the mission and holiness move- 
ments. The drama will premiere on July 4 
at Messiah College. 


LETTERS 


I read “Mennonites Should Lose/Use Their 
Tempers’ [November, December, 1977, Jan- 
uary, 1978 Festival Quarterly] by Dave 
Augsburger with much interest, and a bit of ex- 
citement, too. Anger is discussed so little, and 
yet its importance is as great as he stated. He 
said a lot—and very concisely and well. For.me, 
and for many of us I suspect, it’s important to 


Neciartos. threxatbyr, 95, bsauars 1878. 
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Mennonites Should Lose/Use 
Their Tempers 


realize that “feelings simply are. They are 
neither good nor bad, they simply are. Moral 
choice begins with the expression, not the 
experiencing of feelings.’ 

It's easy to write about love, because it’s a 
nice virtue. To tackle an unpleasant emotion 
such as anger is another matter, but it’s a feeling 
we all experience often. Thanks for dealing with 
it in such an excellent well-written article. I'd 
like to see this kind of thing done again. 

Wilfred Derksen, MD 
Fresno, California 


Festival Quarterly was in the mailbox when I 
got home at noon today. I have received it al- 
most from the beginning as I signed up for it at 
Monroeville Mall in 1974. I enjoy it very much. 
Living here in Tuscarawas County, Ohio, where 
many Mennonites and Amish live, the Quar- 
terly has helped me to understand them, their 
ways, and beliefs. I am an avid book reader and 
have bought books several times for myself and 
others, also for our Prayer Fellowship. I have 
shared the Quarterly with others who share my 
interests. It is most interesting to me to learn of 
other races who are embracing the Mennonite 
faith. It seems to truly represent Christ as it is 
interpreted to the world. When we make a com- 
mitment to Christ it gives us a whole new way of 
life. I am of the Presbyterian tradition, an elder, 
and am totally committed to Christ. It helps me 
to know how others apply the principles of 
Christ in their lives. Please keep up the good 
work. 

Mrs. Margaret Pugh 
New Philadelphia, Ohio 


Thanks for the “Winter Profile’ on John 
Howard Yoder in your recent issue. It comes at 
just the right time for me! I'm trying to pull 
together a history of the Oak Grove Church, 
Smithville, Ohio. Something has to be said 
about Oak Grove's ‘famous son,’ and I might 
be able to get a quote or two from your sketch. I 
interviewed John Howard Yoder and have been 
asking churchmen and theologians how they 
would capsulize John Howard Yoder’s contribu- 
tion. The answers I am getting fit into the pat- 
tern you suggested. I was particularly intrigued 
by the quote from John Howard Yoder about 
getting caught between H. S. Bender and 
Willard Swartley! 

Do you mind if I borrow a bit from your 
sketch? Incidentally, since no author is indi- 
cated for the sketch, bibliographically I would 
cite it by title if I should quote it. 

Thanks for the good work on FQ; I seldom 
read a magazine as thoroughly as I do FQ! 

James O. Lehman 

Director of Libraries, 
Eastern Mennonite College 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


I would suggest that somebody should put 
Dorcas Hanbury’s Log Cabin Puzzle [Festival 
Quarterly, February, March, April, 1978] out as 
a “game. I think 64 identical 1%- or 2-inch 
squares printed on cardboard would be a most 
interesting toy for any family (or one person) to 
have around the house. 

I am a non-Mennonite but usually read the 
Quarterly cover to cover. Thank You. 

Muriel A. Saylor 
Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania 


Being a retiree, living on a fixed income, and 
living expenses going up, up, up, especially this 
time of year; fuel oil, insurance, license fees, 
electric and telephone bills, medical and food 
bills, etc., it seems necessary to curtail some of 
the nonessentials. While reading is my number 
one hobby, I do subscribe to almost more 
magazines then I get read. I enjoy your mag- 
azine, but I had decided to drop it for reasons al- 
ready mentioned. However, you did spend 
some extra time and postage so here goes for 
another year. Keep telling us about Kate. 

Mary A. Lauver 
Cocolamus, Pennsylvania 


In your response to your appeal to readers to 
share their “wisdom” with you concerning FQ, 
I would like to make two suggestions: (1) spend 
less time on daydreamy ‘editorials’ such as 
“Am I the First? Am I the Last?” (FQ, Feb- 
ruary-April, 1978) which would be more appro- 
priate in your personal journal than in this 
magazine; (2) spend more time and care on your 
personal profiles of other people, with less effort 
spent on turning them into “‘personalities’’ and 
more effort spent on exploring their contribu- 
tions to ‘the art, faith, and culture of Men- 
nonite peoples.” I also would suggest that you 
give credit to the authors of your profiles. Are 
we to assume that you as editors are responsible 
for them? 

Robert Charles 
Elkhart, Indiana 
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Thank you so very much for this magazine. 
We really appreciate it. We read it from cover to 
cover and then pass it on for others to read. 

Allen King 
South Hutchinson, Kansas 


I really enjoy reading the Festival Quarterly. 
I am a member of the Church of the Brethren. I 
think we can all profit by sharing in each others’ 
Christian experiences. 
Margaret L. Barnes 
Columbiana, Ohio 


I do love your magazine. I am 56 years old 
and didn't think I'd live long enough to see a 
cultural Mennonite Church publication! Keep 
up the good work. 

Miriam H. Detweiler 
Souderton, Pennsylvania 


I look forward to the F.Q. and really enjoy it. 
I think I like everything about it. I have espe- 
cially appreciated David Augsburger’s articles, 
‘““Umbler Than Thou” and “ Mennonites Should 
Use/Lose Their Tempers.” 

It would be great to be able to attend some of 
the art events. We miss them, but F.Q. keeps us 
up on what is happening and we trust others 
thoroughly enjoy them. 

Verla Fae Haas 
Bluesky, Alberta 


I am enclosing my cheque for a three-year 
subscription to Festival Quarterly, a testimony 
to the incredible effectiveness of your subscrip- 
tion follow-up. 

Your memo so emoted sincerity and personal 
interest, that I couldn't ignore it. Your very 
reasonable request that we simply tell you why 
we didn’t renew, and then your little handwrit- 
ten note—that really did it! 

It drove me back to my previous issues of Fes- 
tival Quarterly, and, you know why I hadn't 
sent a renewal? Because your publication has 
been arriving in the mail along with other 
church publications, professional magazines, 
newsmagazines, and three daily newspapers, 
and never really was read. It was always some- 
thing which I would get to later, as soon as I had 
a little time. 

But my closer review has convinced me that 
you have a fine publication, and so I enclose my 
cheque for a three-year subscription renewal. 

Looking back at how I have responded to 
your memo does leave me with some misgiv- 
ings, though. What happens if Newsweek takes 
a personal interest in me and simply invites me 
to explain what they have done wrong to lose 
my membership renewal? 

G. Musselman 
Brantford, Ontario 


The editors welcome letters. Letters for pub- 
lication must include the writer's name and ad- 
dress and should be sent to: Festival Quarterly, 
2497 Lincoln Highway East, Lancaster, PA 
17602. The editors regret that the present 
volume of mail necessitates publishing only a 
representative cross-section. Letters are subject 
to editing for reasons of space and clarity. 


THIS QUARTER’S BOOK OFFER 


Two Who 
Have Lived 
Richly 


With one-hundred-seventy-plus years 
between them, Paul and Alta Erb know 
about life and living. Unusually blessed 
with wisdom and wit, the Erbs have 
weathered some battles, entertained each 
other and most anyone who's known them, 
helped a lot of people find the way, writ- 
ten, taught, preached, and visited. 

With some persuasion, the two of them 
agreed to talk about what they ve learned. 
Paul and Alta, Living Wisdom, by Phyllis 
Pellman Good is the result. They share 
their spirits, the richness and breadth of 
them, their experiences and memories. 
They converse about some of the toughest 
issues facing people who want their living 
to reflect their faith. 

Paul and Alta is divided into twelve 
chapters according to subject areas: 

1. A Love Story (“This talk about a hus- 
band and wife must find out which is 
the boss—that makes no sense to us.” 
Paul) 


. Marriage and Careers (“She was a 


mother and taught, too. She never 
neglected her children.”’ Paul) 


. Children (“You can adapt to any liv- 


ing situation—within limits—and be 
happy, if you're willing to yield your 
house to your children.” Alta) 


. Possessions and Things (“Now that 


young man that became a_ mil- 
lionaire—now he has a problem.’ 
Alta) 


. Being Separate (‘I want to be where 


the brave minority is.’ Paul) 


. Drawing Lines (“You cant draw 


lines for other people, but you re lost 
if you don’t for yourself.” Paul) 


. Celebrating (Paul: ““That’s one of our 


tensions. I’m inclined to splurge a lit- 
tle.’ Alta: “Well, can we celebrate 
without being extravagant?’ ) 


. Change (“Change is a good thing and 


(Regular Price: $7.95) 
FQ price: $6.95 


ought to be engineered. We shouldn't 
make all our changes by default.” 
Paul) 

9. On Being Significant (“I originated a 
prayer ... ‘God, purge all my mo- 
tives, and I think that’s how I forgot 
what I was doing that might have 
been great.” Alta) 

10. Answering the Critics (“We have to 
be severe in judgment on ourselves 
and withhold judgment from others.’’ 
Paul) 

. Getting Old (“How long should I 
keep going . . . I guess as long as they 
ask me.”’ Paul) 

12. Paul-isms and Alta-isms 
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Photographer Paul Schrock has cap- 
tured the Erbs going about their lives. 
Their talk is not of accomplishments, but 
about disciplined living. 


Memo 


From: 


To: Festival quarterly readers 


Weldon D. Nisly 


Ronald J. Sider 


Re: Our Choice— 
The 10 Best Books About World Hunger 


Most of us are aware that millions of 
people “out there’ somewhere suffer the 
pangs of hunger and the consequences of 
malnutrition. But too often we fail to 
understand the deeper implications of 
the problem of hunger and the biblical 
mandate for justice in our response. 

To help in comprehending deeper dy- 
namics and truths we recommend for 
careful reading the following 10 books. 
Their sequence is meant to convey some 
degree of preference on our part, but not 
a specific order of recommendation. Cer- 
tainly many other books merit attention 
and new ones are periodically published. 
But as of this writing, we believe the 
following will be especially useful to help 
Christians gain new insights and a deep- 
er understanding of the tragic global di- 
lemma of hunger. 

See the adjoining order card (p. 10a) to 
order any of these titles at a special price 
to Festival Quarterly readers. 

1. Bread for the World, Simon. Eerd- 

mans, Paulist. 

Perhaps the best brief but systemic 
analysis of the food crisis. Ordinary 
people can and should help shape public 
policy. 

2. Food First: Beyond the Myth of 
Food Scarcity, Lappe and Collins. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Best overall analysis of why hunger 
occurs. This eye-opening documentation 
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of the “myth of food scarcity’ may be 

unparalled in focus. Raises questions we 

all ask about the food crisis as the 48 

chapter headings, followed by detailed 

responses. 

3. Enough Is Enough, Taylor. Augs- 

burg. 

“Excess” is the subject of this ‘‘ under- 
ground classic.” One of the most com- 
pelling cases for responsible Christian 
lifestyles. 

4, Rich Christians in an Age of Hunger: 
A Biblical Study, Sider. Intervarsity, 
Paulist. 

Links the biblical perspective on hun- 
ger with an analysis of global injustice 
and proposes practical responses that 
“rich Christians’ can commit themselves 
to. (Suggested by Weldon Nisly. ) 
5. More-with-Less Cookbook, 

acre. Herald. 

A “how-to-eat” response to the hun- 
ger problem with 500 recipes for eating 
better while consuming less of the earth's 
limited resources. The cookbook most 
frequently used by many of our friends. 
6. No More Plastic Jesus: Global Jus- 

tice and Christian Lifestyle, Fin- 

nerty. Orbis. 

A provocative analysis of economic in- 
justice. Christians are called to a new and 
more just world order rooted in a lifestyle 
of ‘creative simplicity —by a 
Philadelphia friend of ours. 

7. The Earth Is the Lord’s: 


Long- 


Essays 


Paited by Mary Brelyn degen 
3nd Brune ¥. Manns 
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on Stewardship, Evelyn and Manno. 

Paulist. 

Concern for human rights and meet- 
ing basic needs is a consistent premise. 
Includes articles by Willard Swartley and 
Ron Sider. Excellent group study  re- 
source. 

8. Toward a Human World Order: Be- 
yond the National Security Strait- 
jacket. Mische, Paulist. 

Heralded as one of the most im- 
portant recent works on the global condi- 
tion. Concrete strategies offered by 
which ordinary people can alleviate hun- 
ger and other problems. 

9. Food for People Not for Profit, ed., 
Jacobson and Lerza. Ballantine. 
Fifty-three articles on food crisis 

issues from production to nutrition to 

controlling interests to the hungry. Its 
short digestable articles foster consumer 
education and action. 

10. By Bread Alone, Brown and Eck- 

holm. Praeger. 

Points a well-documented finger at 
population growth and _ increasing af- 
fluence. Excellent as far as it goes but not 
as recent and too little reference to 
systemic roots of world hunger. 


Weldon Nisly and Ronald Sider, both 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, are the 
Coordinators of the Discipleship Work- 
shops. Sider is author of Rich Christians 
in an Age of Hunger. 
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Now you can rekindle 


The Fun of Anticipation 


like you haven’t experienced since 
the movie serial cliff-hangers 


The History, Adventures and Pilgrimage of 


John Engelsinger 
, of Brotherstone Road 


by James H. Lehman 
Author of The Old Brethren 


@ An old— fashioned serialized novel in a 
brand new personalized subscription format. 
® This is a ground-breaking publishing event! A 
one-of-its-kind experience that will build your read- 
ing enjoyment chapter by chapter for a full 18 months! 
. ® You get countless hours of entertainment delivered right to 
your door, one installment at a time for a whole year and one-half! 
@ Each episode is alive with people you'll really care about—whose lives unfold and develop 
along with yours! Every month you'll look forward to John Engelsinger’s new adventures as 
the hero journeys from adolescence to maturity in the turbulent sixties and seventies! 
® Every month you'll encounter humor, mystery, love, tragedy—all the richness of real 
life—as John strikes out from Pennsylvania farm country to explore near and far horizons. 
Far more than an exciting novel... 

® John Engelsinger offers you an experience in looking-forward-to and living with a whole 
new set of friends and adventures 
® Schedule 18 months of reading pleasure and anticipation into your life! Clip and mail the 
coupon today! 


—THREE FREE— 
SPECIAL NO RISK INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


—Clip and Mail Today— 
BROTHERSTONE PUBLISHERS 


450 Hoxie Avenue 
Elgin, lllinois 60120 


l 

oy Yes! I want to take part in this one-of-its kind publishing event, and am enclosing my check or | 

money order for $15.00, payable to Brotherstone Publishers. If after three installments, I wish to discon- i 

tinue my subscription, the fulf amount ($15.00) will be refunded to me upon my written notification to | 
Brotherstone Publishers within 5 days of receipt of the third installment. : 

: 
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By Check & Money Order 


Name 


Street 
City 


tate 
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MENNONITE BOOKS: IN REVIEW 


Another Hind of Mennonite 


Tragedy 


A Russian Dance of Death: Revolution 
and Civil War in the Ukraine, Dietrich 
Neufeld. Translated and edited by Al 
Reimer, Hyperion Press, Winnipeg, 1977, 
142 pp., index, appendix. 

Dietrich Neufeld was a native of Zagra- 
dovka in the Ukraine. Teaching, not farm- 
ing, was his career interest. In preparation 
he studied in Switzerland and Germany 
before returning to the Ukraine in 1918. 
Right after his return, the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution broke out. This book is a record, 
partly in diary form, of his experiences 
over a span of several years as the anar- 
chists, terrorists, and Bolsheviks lay waste 
to what had been a large, prosperous Men- 
nonite settlement in Russia. 

Al Reimer, the translator, is himself a 
descendant of émigrés from Russia in 
1874. 

Part One, “Under the Black Flag of 
Anarchy,’ tells how the terrorists and 
bandits looted the Mennonite homes and 
then billeted themselves in these same 
homes, consuming the food, clothing, and 
fuel of the colonists. The best homes they 
burned, murdering many of the colonists 
and reducing the survivors to the very 
edge of existence. Then typhus broke out 
and decimated the remaining colonists, as 
well as many of the anarchists. 

In Part Two, “The Ordeal of Zagra- 
dovka,’ Neufeld returns to his home 
village to see if the rumors he had heard 
about its destruction are true. They are. 
Only ruins remain. The style in Part Two is 
not that of a diary, but that of a contempo- 
rary chronicler. He also reflects on the 
reasons why the Russian neighbors did not 
help the colonists in their distress. The 
Russian peasants were jealous of the land 
the colonists occupied, just as they had 
been jealous of land owned by earlier no- 
blemen. 

Neufeld also reflects upon how some of 
the Mennonite villages abandoned their 
pacifist position, held for generations, and 
formed armed self-defense units. 

Neufeld also cites instances where whole 
families were fleeing their villages. Some 
on foot had cripples or the sick with them. 
Others in wagons ignored them. The 
reader gets the distinct impression that 
many of these colonists were self-centered 
people, not good Samaritans, and certainly 
not mission-minded. Ethnicity rather than 
faith appeared to be their strong point. 

Part Three, “Escape from the Maze,” 
tells how Neufeld and a “Saxon” and a 
Czech escaped Russia across the Ukraine 
in a wagon with horses. In all the misery of 
these experiences he still can retain a touch 
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of humor. For example, he relates how the 
Czech was an easygoing fellow who could 
simultaneously write verses and scratch his 
lice. 

Neufeld writes of these experiences al- 
most as though he were an outsider 
observing a peculiar group of people. In 
Part Three this detachment is even more 
pronounced. He mentions his own per- 
sonal miseries but it all seems objective 
and distant. 

The Russian Mennonites appear in these 
pages as an enclave, which had little rela- 
tionship with the native Russians. Indeed, 
prosperity made them an object of jealousy 
to their neighbors and was probably one 
reason their villages suffered such ca- 
lamities during the political upheavals. 
These same settlers did not appear to have 
an abundance of love and charity for one 
another either, as witnessed by their cold- 
hearted ignoring of fellow sufferers when 
extremities were reached. 

Many books are appearing now about 
the Mennonite experience in Russia. More 
are yet to come. While the reader sympa- 
thizes with the wretchedness of human 
treatment of other humans, one senses the 
flaw in an ethnic church which tended to 
either ignore or feel superior to the sur- 
rounding peasants. No doubt the theolo- 
gians could form an opinion on this mat- 
ter. Nevertheless, this chronicle of yet 
another Russian Mennonite story will add 
further to that library of recorded misery. 


Alice W. 

Lapp is a 
sometimes 
English teacher 
and active in 
church and 
community 
affairs in 
Goshen, 
Indiana. 


PUBLISHING NOTES 


Four Dramas on Evangelism is a book of 
plays recently commissioned and published by 
the Church of the Brethren. 

All four—One Hungry Beggar by Edward K. 
Ziegler, Latkes and Potato Pancakes by Murray 
L. Wagner, Dancer by Vicky Dill, and Where 
Two or Three Are Gathered by Anne M. Al- 
bright—are 30 minutes long and have in com- 
mon the theme of sharing faith. 


Mennonite World Conference is responsible 
for the production of several publications. The 
Parables of the Kingdom (Faith and Life Press) 
is a study guide by Howard Charles, intended 
for use prior to the Conference, or as a Lenten 
study any year. More than fifty people from 
many countries contributed to it. 

An International Songbook has been pre- 
pared for use at the Conference. It contains ap- 
proximately 65 songs gathered from around the 
world. They will appear in five languages: 
Dutch, English, French, German, and Spanish. 


The Agricultural Economy of Manitoba 
Hutterite Colonies (McClelland and Stewart, 
Ltd.) is a 300-page detailed study of each Mani- 
toba colony's farming economy, written by John 
Ryan. 


Peter B. Wiens, who formerly edited Der 
Boté, has collected 233 of his editorials; Wenn 
der Farmer Schriftleiter wird, published by 
Heese House of Printing, Saskatoon. 


People Apart: Portrait of a Mennonite 
World in Waterloo County, Ontario, is a 
collection of 56 black and white photographs by 
David Hunsberger, James Hertel, and Koni 
Lattner. Binding the book together is a poetic 
script by sociologist J. Winfield Fretz, also of 
Ontario. A new publishing house, Sand Hill 
Books, Inc., was formed to launch the venture. 


Pathway Publishers, the Old Order Amish 
publishing house in Aylmer, Ontario, is continu- 
ing to produce reading books for elementary 
grades in Amish schools. Just completed is the 
Grade 3 reader with plans to publish Grade 4 
readers next year. The stories point to the im- 
portance of living honestly and cooperatively. 


The Center for Mennonite Brethren Studies 
has recently published Pilgrims and Strangers: 
Essays in Mennonite Brethren History. Deal- 
ing with the place of the Mennonite Brethren 
within the larger Mennonite family, these 
essays, “written by men coming from the 
broader Mennonite constituency, speak also to 
important parallels which apply ... to Men- 
nonites in general,” says J. B. Toews, Director 
of the Center. 


Adella Kanagy of Fairfax, Virginia, has 
gathered recipes from her family restaurant plus 
old favorites into the Dutch Kettle Cookbook. 
She includes a list of other Mennonite and 
Amish cookbooks and restaurants. 


A study evaluating the experience of Men- 
nonites in Vietnam in mission, service, and 
peacemaking has been written by Luke Martin. 
The Vietnam Study Project is available from 
MCC, Mennonite, and Brethren in Christ 
college libraries and mission boards. 
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A Mutual Admiration 
Society Eypleitation 


by Jim Stentzel 


Editor's Note: Normally we don’t reprint 
articles. However, we found the following 
article about Christian faith and communi- 
cation arts in Sojourners Magazine in- 
tensely fascinating and wanted to share it 
with our readers. We welcome your 
response. 


The American media and the “‘evangel- 
ical boom” of recent years are so intri- 
cately related that sometimes it’s hard to 
tell what’s the payload and what's the 
booster rocket. The boom appears to be 
real, with the media responding accord- 
ingly. On the other hand, it also appears 
that the media have helped to create the 
boom—partly by exaggerating the new- 
ness and size of the phenomenon. 

Part of the problem is definitions. As a 
percentage of the population, the numbers 
of born-again evangelicals may not be sig- 
nificantly greater than during the church 
growth boom of the 1950s. The millions la- 
beled merely pious then now register as 


“born again’ in the Gallup polls. The dif- 
ference today may be that, with a born- 
again president and media assurances of 
acceptability, the evangelicals who were 
there all along are not only coming out of 
the woodwork but getting on page one. 

The figure of 40 or 50 million born- 
again Americans suggests a certain head- 
line hunter's flair to keep reader and 
viewer attention between commercials for 
Excedrin and Lite beer. But given the 
bandwagon effect of any cultural phenom- 
enon, including religiosity, there could be 
that many claimants to born-again status 
as a result of magazine cover stories and 
television specials. : 

In biblical terms, one surefire way to 
test the numbers of the born again is to 
look for signs of their historical impact. If 
there are even so many as 20 million truly 
born again in America, then the U.S. is 
either a radically transformed nation—or 
millions have been imprisoned and cru- 
cified in the attempt to make it so. Seeing 


neither makes one doubt the qualities if 
not the quantities of the born again. 

Whatever the born-again statistics, one 
thing is clear: the evangelicals and the 
media appear to have reached the peak of 
an unprecedented love affair. Or, in 
more precise terms, the evangelicals have 
learned how to exploit the media, and the 
media have learned how to exploit the 
evangelicals. 

This was never more clear than at the 
35th annual convention of National Re- 
ligious Broadcasters (NRB) in Washington, 
D.C., during late January. The NRB is the 
hub of a mutual exploitation society: mass 
evangelism via the mass media. 

The NRB acts as a clearinghouse and 
lobbying organization for 850 constituents 
who produce 70 percent of all religious 
programming in America. As such, the 
NRB is riding the crest of an evangelical 
boom it is also helping to create. Today 
there are more than 1,000 Christian radio 
stations, 25 religiously controlled televi- 


sion outlets, and thousands of religious 
radio and television programs. 

Religious broadcasting’s growing audi- 
ence—or growing cultural acceptability— 
may someday lead to the establishment of 
an entirely separate national Christian 
television network. The largest source of 
religious television programming today, 
the Christian Broadcasting Network 
(CBN) of Virginia Beach, Virginia, appears 
headed toward that goal. CBN is investing 
some $30 million in satellite transmission 
facilities aimed at what the network calls 
“the top sixty American markets.” 

In any case, religious broadcasting is big 
business reaching for the big time. NRB 
members reach an estimated weekly audi- 
ence of 115 million by radio and nearly 14 
million more by television. With that kind 
of clout, the $120 million industry is at- 
tracting money—most of it conservative— 
and attention—little of it critical. 

This years convention drew some 2,500 
persons. Total registration was 1,762, in- 
cluding 218 reporters from most major se- 
cular and religious media. Five years ago 
there were half as many delegates and one 
tenth as much media coverage. 

The convention's biggest drawing card 
was the lineup of celebrity Christians: 
Anita Bryant, Eldridge Cleaver, Chuck 
Colson, Marabel Morgan, and, to a lesser 
extent, other ‘personalities’ like Malcolm 
Muggeridge, Luis Palau, Catherine Mar- 
shall, Larry Flynt, and Labelle Lance. 

Celebrities are utterly crucial to the 
mutual exploitation now going on between 
the evangelicals and the media. They are 
being used to sell religion. And they are 
being used to sell broadcast time. But the 
exploitation also exists on another level: 
the celebrites use both the evangelicals 
and the media to sell themselves and their 
books and movies. 

This modern-day trinity of evangelicals/ 
media/celebrities raises some obvious 
theological questions. Mass marketing— 
and espcially mass evangelism through the 
mass media—requires acceptable signs 
and recognizable symbols. Judgment and 
the promised kingdom are not enough. To 
put flesh on the message, and to broaden 
the audience, mass evangelists must rely 
on the signs and symbols of this age: suc- 
cess, riches, wealth, power, fame, beauty, 
glory. 

And so we have celebrity Christians 
testifying to their overnight conversions 
from sinners to—no, not disciples, but 
stars. More incredibly, and most unbib- 


lically, these stars within hours of conver- 
sion get set up as the leaders and spokes- 
people for the body of Christ. Being born 
again, like birth itself, would seem to re- 
quire a certain gestation period—a being 
tested in the wilderness. But the mass 
media and mass evangelists cannot wait. 
So across America the landscape of the 
born again is filled with the prematurely 
born and the stillborn. 

My sympathies are partly with the ce- 
lebrity Christians. At the NRB convention 
Chuck Colson, for one, confessed his need 
for discipling and nurture even as he 
promoted his movie. When an NBC re- 
porter jammed a microphone in Larry 
Flynt’s face—saying, in an accusatory 
tone, “some people say you should shut 
your mouth and open your Bible’—I liked 
his analysis but doubted his pastoral 
concern. 

I was upset when a scheduled interview 
with Eldridge Cleaver was canceled. But I 
was forced to understand the NRB’s can- 
cellation of all his appearances: Cleaver, 
they said, has a sex-related problem and 
needed some time out of the limelight for 
reflection and nurture. 

Pastoral concern and being in the lime- 
light are inimical to each other. The many 
levels of exploitation take their toll. This is 
one of the more serious problems that re- 
ligious broadcasters are only beginning to 
realize. For all their focus on personal sal- 
vation and personal morality, their ex- 
ploitation of the airwaves is necessarily ter- 
ribly impersonal. The medium becomes 
the message, shorn not only of prophetic 
word but of pastoral deed. 


The NRB’s denial of platforms to Flynt 
and Cleaver at the convention illustrated 
another problem: the selectivity of evan- 
gelical ethics. Personal morality is key and, 
as a result, sex becomes the major fascina- 
tion—and the major embarrassment. The 
NRB’s “unofficial” invitation, and _last- 
minute disinvitation of pornographer 
Flynt represented both parts of the equa- 
tion. 

Cleaver, meanwhile, was a potential 
embarrassment, not only to the NRB but 
to Word Books, which is publishing his 
Soul on Fire this spring. The _ issue: 
Cleaver-designed pants which do not 
totally hide the reality of male genitals. So 
Cleaver was kept under wraps and ushered 
out of town early. Even the world pre- 
miere of his movie was canceled. 

Two of the more official pronounce- 
ments by NRB leaders during the conven- 
tion also dealt with sex. NRB president 
Abe Van Der Puy publicly expressed 
strong support for Anita Bryant, including 
her stand against homosexuality. And the 
NRB’s Morality in Broadcasting Commit- 
tee inaugurated a three-step attack on sex 
and violence in the media. 

The convention's fascination with sex 
included Marabel “Total Woman” Mor- 
gan making the women giggle over sug- 
gestions of how to turn on their husbands. 
And Keith Miller was there promoting 
Please Love Me, his frank and somewhat 
sexually graphic story of one woman's 
search for intimacy. Both would have 
seemed slightly out of place in evangelical 
gatherings of old. 

What didn't seem out of place—but 
should have—was the convention's segre- 
gation of women into “women’s seminars” 
led by Morgan, Marshall, and Lance. Re- 
ligious broadcasting is still the domain of 
white males, so convention planners 
wanted something to keep the women 
busy during the men’s _ professional 
seminars. 

Sexual politics was but one part of the 
larger politics of the NRB: the evangelical 
use of religion to affirm the present sys- 
tem, the established order of things. The 
convention was full of two prayerful ap- 
proaches to the status quo: thankfulness 
for Jimmy Carter and this, God’s chosen 
country; and concern about liberals, com- 
munists, naysayers, and homosexuals who 
refuse to worship America as it is. 

Patriotism was not only evident. It was 
mandated. The NRB obligates all mem- 

continued on page 30 
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Mennonites Enter Politics 


Frank Epp 


by the Editors 


On the evening of March 15, 1978, in the 
crowded Bingeman Park roller rink with 2, 
000 members and spectators present (the 
largest nomination attendance in Kitchener- 
Waterloo history), Conrad Grebel College 
president and Mennonite churchman Frank 
Epp narrowly won a fourth-ballot upset vic- 
tory for the Liberal Party nomination in the 
upcoming federal Canadian elections. 

Epp defeated favored candidate Doreen 
Thomas, a Board of Education trustee, by a 
margin of 638 to 587. Epp campaign of- 
ficials estimated that approximately three- 
fourths of the Epp votes were cast by local 
Mennonites. Those Mennonites are mainly 
Swiss-German in background; most of them 
had never attended a nominating conven- 
tion before and many of them have seldom 
voted in national elections. 

Epp will stand for election this summer or 
fall (at this writing Prime Minister Trudeau 
had not yet announced the date). He will be 
opposed by Conservative candidate Rick 
Hobson, a Waterloo lawyer, and New Dem- 
ocratic Party candidate Mike Makarchuk, 
also a Waterloo lawyer. Epp as the Liberal 
Party candidate is highly favored to win the 
election and to go to Ottawa as MP 
(Member of Parliament) for the Waterloo 
Riding. Many feel he also has a very good 
chance to be appointed to Trudeau's cabi- 
net. 

So? Why is Festival Quarterly giving fea- 
ture space to a political election? 

The editors feel that this event represents 
a highly significant moment for the Men- 
nonite peoplehood in North America. 
Things may never be the same again if 
Frank Epp goes to Ottawa and joins the 
cabinet. This article does not intend to sup- 
port or oppose Epp’s campaign, only to ex- 
plore its ramifications: 

eThis is perhaps the first time that a 
Mennonite in North America is running 
for national office with a real chance of 
winning in a Mennonite community 
which is predominately Swiss-German 
in background, rather than Dutch- 
Russian. Does this signal a trend? 

eFrank Epp is a highly esteemed church 
leader, member of the Mennonite 
World Conference Presidium,  vice- 
president of MCC Canada, president of 
a Mennonite college, author of the of- 
ficial Canadian Mennonite history, well- 
known writer, speaker, professor, and 
journalist. This event represents a major 
Mennonite churchman using his posi- 
tion among the peoplehood as a base for 
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stepping into national politics. Swiss- 
German Mennonites delivered the votes 
to give him the nomination, and he did 
not even resign the presidency of 
Conrad Grebel to run. Will more Men- 
nonite bureaucrats use the church as a 
stepping stone to politics? 

e¢Most Mennonites who have previously 
won political office have done so from a 
conservative, right-of-center position. 
While the Liberal Party has been the 
governing party in Canada for all but six 
or seven of the past 40 or 50 years and is 


not so liberal as it is centrist, Epp’s back- 
ground and involvement up until now 
has been left of center. How might this 
affect Mennonite ethics and theology? 
eEpp has much experience as an 
international statesman, having traveled 
overseas 12 times to 30 different coun- 
tries. In these troubled times, he could 
conceivably emerge as a highly visible 
Canadian politician and leader. What 
does this mean for the church? ; 
In a series of interviews with Epp himself 
and his wife, Helen, several Epp campaign 
workers, numerous community and church 
leaders, and several thought leaders among 
Mennonites throughout North America, 
Festival Quarterly attempted to explore the 
significance of this event. 
A word or two of explanation to non-Ca- 
nadian readers might be in order. Canadians 
have only one opportunity to participate in 


Epp campaign officials 
estimated that approximately 
three fourths of the Epp votes 
were cast by local Mennonites. 


federal elections. Whereas Americans vote 
for congressional representatives, senators, 
and the president, Canadians vote only for 
the national representative (MP) of their 
riding (or district). The head of the majority 
party or coalition, as in other parliamentary 
governments, is the prime minister, elected 
by a national party leadership convention. 
But the only persons who vote directly for 
the prime minister are the voters of his or 
her riding. This could be compared some- 
what to House Speaker O’ Neill—he is sent 
to Washington by the voters of his 
Congressional District; his position of 
leadership is the result of a vote within his 
party's leadership. But the prime minister 
has power more similar to President Carter 
than to O Neill. 

This means that whereas an American 


At right, with wife, Helen, in 
background, Frank Epp gets a big hug from 
his brother Alvin after Epp was declared 
winner in the contest for the Liberal 
Nomination in the Waterloo Riding on 
March 15. Campaign buttons, fliers, 
position papers, and handouts (upper left) 
and the statement Epp uses in door-to- 
door canvassing (lower left) form the 
trappings of his campaign. 
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politican normally runs in a districtwide 
election for the House of Representatives 
before stepping up to a statewide election 
for senator and a nationwide election for 
president, Epp needs only to maintain a 
solid political base in the Waterloo Riding. 
Moving up from this takes place within the 
leadership meetings of the Liberal Party of 
which Trudeau is the present leader. 

The prime minister normally chooses his 
cabinet from among the MP’s of his party, 
unlike the U.S. cabinet where congressmen 
or senators need to resign in order to serve in 
the cabinet. 

The Canadian cabinet has 34 positions 
presently. About 20 percent of Liberal MP’s 
serve in the cabinet. Possible positions 
which Epp has been mentioned for include 
Multiculturalism, Indian Affairs,  Citi- 


zenship, and External Affairs. 

Epp won the nomination with the support 
of approximately one percent of the eligible 
voters. Unlike the primary system in the 
U.S., candidates are chosen at nominating 
meetings where only a tiny fraction of the 
eligible voters show up. Any voter of any 
persuasion can buy a $2 party membership 
card for any party and go to that party’s 
nominating meeting. It is doubtful if Epp as 
an unconventional outsider could have won 
if he had needed to win the support of 10 or 
20 percent of the voters of the Waterloo Rid- 
ing. Doreen Thomas and most of the other 
three candidates had a stronger community 
base; Epp’s upset resulted from the fact that 
he only needed 638 votes to win and Men- 
nonite friends of his delivered about 500 of 
those. And since the riding normally leans 


Liberal, his Mennonite base will probably 
turn out to be the most significant factor in 
sending him to Ottawa. 

None of these explanations are meant to 
subtract from Epp’s achievement in winning 
the nomination, but only to flesh out the 
context for readers unfamiliar with Ca- 
nadian politics. It is difficult to draw direct 
parallels to the American situation. 

But why does Frank Epp want to go to 
Parliament? 

He feels he has reached the top of the lad- 
der as far as Mennonite positions go. “I've 
got the best job the Mennonites can give, as 
president of Conrad Grebel College.” He 
senses a contribution he can make “‘out 
there’ —while the contribution he can make 
among the Mennonites isn t quite there any- 
more. “There aren't causes [among the 
Mennonites] that challenge me in such a 
way that I'm ready to devote a lot of energy 
to it.” 

Does this mean Epp is being pushed out 
of Mennonite leadership? “Sometimes my 
ideas have a better chance if I get out of the 
way. He complains about Mennonite insti- 
tutions which move too slowly on the “‘es- 
sential’ agenda. He has been especially out- 
spoken about “Mennonites in the U.S. with 
institutions failing in their mission but hold- 
ing up Canada and the rest of the world.” 

Epp admits that he has gone through a 
change in his attitude toward nationalism in 
the past decade. A severe critic of na- 
tionalism as he sees it in larger countries, 
especially in the U.S., he however fosters 
the idea of a sort of creative, benign na- 
tionalism for Canada. Much of his writing 
and speaking in recent years can be seen as a 
springboard laying the foundation for a 
jump into Canadian politics. 

But is Epp responding to a sense of call to 
national office, or does he feel pushed out of 
Mennonite leadership? Extensive soundings 
with informed sources in the past six months 
suggest that Epp’s chances for reelection as 
president at Conrad Grebel have seriously 
eroded. Many believe he has little faculty 
support and has lost a lot of backing from 
the board. 

But why? Most off-the-record opinions of 
persons close to the situation point to Epp’s 
failure to mend fences, maintain rela- 
tionships, and keep the channels of com- 
munication open. “Either he isn't capable or 
he doesn’t care,’ was a repeated analysis. 

Can a man who appears to have little 
chance of being reelected by a Mennonite 

(continued on p. 40) 
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“T can't imagine what I'd do if I wanted 
to do something significant.” 

The eyes are warm, smiling, thoughtful. 
The hands move gently but firmly, his 
tone soft and almost cautious. 

Many consider Robert Regier one of the 
most mature and most accomplished art- 
ists among Mennonite peoples today. His 
modesty seems neither forced nor showy. 


Robert 
Reg 1er- 
Seasoned 
Seer 


“‘T want continuity of my work. If there is 
significance, it's going to be determined 
by someone else. I’m exhilarated by posi- 
tive signals and affirmations. But I think 
significance is a dangerous objective. ” 

But how does he know if he’s any good? 
Interaction with other professionals plays a 
large part. He mentions a growing ciricle 
of contacts and acquaintances from Wich- 
ita. Perhaps as vital, however, is the 
interaction with students. Repeatedly in a 
series of interviews, Regier expresses a 
wish for more time to work at his art, but 
immediately qualifies that wish, asserting 
that he couldn't give up teaching 
altogether. He considers teaching a two- 
way street; students share vitality and 
collective commitment with him. 

In the end, however, Robert Regier, 
artist, turns to his spouse of many years, 
Vernette, for the most authentic response. 
“T can't resist showing new discoveries to 
her. I look for her affirmation.” 

Born in Mountain Lake, Minnesota, in 
1930, son of William and Emelia (Kintzi) 
Regier, he loved life in the little town. It 
was a happy time. Two of his favorite 
playmates became artists too—Allan 
Eitzen and Ken Hiebert. They used to 
build very complex patterns and designs in 
the Regier family sandbox and developed 
elaborate play structures with bits of 
colored glass and roadways which would 
last for a week or two. Regier breaks into 
his mellow, thoughtful smile as he re- 
members. 

His father was a woodcraftsman and 
cabinetmaker. He worked very hard. With 
the exception of a few years of bumper 
market for “homemade’’ clothespins dur- 
ing the war, William Regier s business was 
never very profitable. He lamented ready- 
made cabinets from Sears when they ap- 
peared on the scene. “He grew disap- 
pointed that people didn’t see the dif- 
ference in quality.” 

His father became a major force of en- 
couragement for Regier’s interest in art. 
‘He always took interest, and also made 
some things for us in his shop.” He died in 
January 1964 just after Regier had gone to 
work on his Masters in Art at the 
University of Illinois. “It was a hard time.” 
His father didn’t understand modern art. 
Would he enjoy his son’s work today if he 
were alive? Regier smiles slowly. “He 
would try.” After a pause. . . “My mother 
is amazing in that respect. She is always 
interested in what I'm doing.” 

Following twelve grades in public 
school, he took. his undergraduate work at 
Bethel College in North Newton, Kansas, 
majoring in social science but taking as 


many art courses as possible. He went 
home to work in the cabinet shop for a 
year before going to Akron, Pennsylvania, 
to become Mennonite Central Commit- 
tees first graphic artist. Following two 
years at the School of the Art Institute in 
Chicago for art basics, he returned to 
Newton to work as staff artist with the 
Board of Education of the General Con- 
ference Mennonite Church. From 1957 
through 1963 he supervised design and 
illustration for The Mennonite, Faith and 
Life Press, and all other conference 
publication needs. 

These were rough years, filled with con- 
troversy and heavy criticism of the artistic 
course he pursued. He admits in looking 
back that he feels uncomfortable about 
some of his actions and attitudes at the 
time. “A lot of my responses were imma- 
ture. The temptation was to attack in 
kind.” 

He came to Bethel in 1965 following 
completion of his M.F.A. at the University 
of Illinois. He is now Professor of Art. He is 
married to Vernette Teichroew. They have 
three children: Karen (21), Steve (18), and 
Timothy (14). 

Regier relishes his transitional pieces 
most. He launches into new phases of his 
work enthusiastically but somehow can't 
get back to the specialness of that first 
transitional piece. That’s why he likes his 
first piece of a new phase best. 

What's next? He doesn't know. He says 
when he has time to work, he'll know. This 
theme is one he emphasizes to students 
and young artists. Keep working. The best 
way to fight fear and cynicism is to 
“genuinely find meaning in the work it- 
self.’ Work provides stability and confi- 
dence. ““My most anxious moments are al- 
ways times when I’m not working. I brood 
and become troubled.” 

He says his family knows he still has a 
problem taking a few things too seriously. 
But one is struck with a deep maturity in 
the gentleness of this man. “It’s not too 
important to worry about whether one is 
accepted inside or outside the Mennonite 
community. One must just do and keep 
doing what’s at hand.” 

Regier seeks to see more. He loves the 
prairies and he disciplines his eye to see 
and enjoy the fullness of his world. But he 
also works at seeing the gift in all people, 
whether they re on his wavelength or not. 
And he’s frank about his faith and his 
belief in the diversity of the church. “I'm 
part of the body that’s doing all this. Even 
if the body doesn’t recognize what I’m do- 
ing as being part of it, I'm still going to 
think of myself as part of the body.” 


festival quarterly 


“It’s a small world,” the man says. It’s 
his clinching point to the argument 
“what s-good-for-me-is-good-for-the-rest- 
of-the-world-too.” 

“People are people,” the woman con- 
cludes. It’s her three-word summary to a 
world-view that runs “we re-all-so-much- 
alike-that-what s-right-for-me-is-right-for- 
the-rest-of-the-world-too.”’ 

The speakers are Mononites, people 
who believe that my world-is-your-world- 
is-the-same-world. “Truth is truth, it 
doesnt change from person to person, 
country to country, culture to culture, so 
my way of seeing it, saying it, living it is 
the true way. Am I right or am I right?” 

Be aware of Mononites. You can hear a 
Mononite confession of faith being ex- 
pressed in words like: “There are two sides 
to every issue.” (Only two?) “There are 
two kinds of people in the world.” (The 
good and the bad—and the “good’’ are 


those who take the liberty to decide which | 


are which. ) 

Be wary of Mononitism. 

Acute mono is a common human condi- 
tion, but some people are especially sus- 
ceptible, among them are we Mennonites. 
A profound commitment to community 
lowers our resistance to a monotonous 
similarity, to a monotonous solidarity 
based on likeness, sameness, and historic 
togetherness. 

Beware of Mononites. 

Mononites are a monolithic people—cut 
from the same stone, formed from the 
same stuff. If, for example, they come 
from a mono-ethnic background, they 
create a mono-cultural community where 
nongermanic names are not germaine, 
where non-continental roots are not coun- 
tenanced, where non-ethnic views and 
values are not ethical. 

Mennonites do not base their member- 
ship on having Mennoroots to authentic 
Mennofolks who contributed pure Men- 
nogenes and a common Menno name to be 
prized with Mennopride. They know that 
Menno and Gertrude have no grand- 
children, only sisters and brothers who 
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by David Augsburger 


Mono 


My faith shapes my personal lifestyle 
and so my lifestyle becomes my faith. 
My way of life as an American or a 
Canadian is the best expression of 
Christianity. 


The Bible speaks to my life simply, 
directly in one-to-one fashion. Its culture 
is sufficiently identical to my culture to 
permit direct application without need 
of translation. 


Mission is to call men and women to 
experience Christian faith (as I know it) 
and express Christian discipleship, (as I 
practice it). 


Menno 


My faith shapes my personal lifestyle 
and it also transcends my culture, unites 
me with sisters and brothers in any and 
every culture. 


The Bible speaks from past centuries to 
this century, from a Mideast culture to 
all cultures, but application can only 
follow careful translation from one time 
and place to another. 


Mission is to call men and women to 
experience Christian faith (as it emerges 
authentically from their own culture) 
and express Christian discipleship (as it 
most effectively challenges their world). 


have freely chosen to be a part of a new 
people of peace. They have discovered 
that each generation of Anabaptists are 
Anabelievers who believe all over again, 
think through their faith again, and com- 
mit themselves again to discipleship in the 
community of God. 

Mononites pursue a simple lifestyle, but 
often by oversimplifying life into their own 
image—the whole world is just like my 
world. Thus “what's good for me is good 
for the world.” 

(Mennonites simplify life to essentials, 
but they recognize that one person’s 
essential may be another's optional. They 
respect the rich variety in this world. ) 

Mononites value a simple faith, but 
their way of stating a simple faith is: “Your 
faith should be the same as my faith since 
my faith is the true faith.”’ 

(Mennonites simplify faith to central 
commitments, but they respect that what 
is more central for one may be more pe- 
ripheral for another. They delight in the 
voluntary integrity of each believer's com- 
mitments. ) 

Mononites cherish a unified community 
with the hope that unity will emerge from 
uniformity— ‘the more we are like each 
other, the more we are like our Lord.”’ 

(Mennonites seek unity without sacrific- 
ing variety and diversity. The richness of 
each person’s experience, each culture's 
values, each nation’s identity, each race’s 
dignity is equally prized. ) 

Mennonites are a world people, with a 
whole world of variety, with a rich world of 
diversity, with a shared world view that 
out of every people, tribe, and tongue a 
kingdom of peace is being called by our 
common Lord. Mono—No. Menno—Yes! 


David Augsburger is an author and associate 
professor of pastoral psychology at Northern 
Baptist Seminary, Oakbrook, Illinois. In June he 
will join the faculty of the Associated Men- 
nonite Biblical Seminaries. 


Mennonite World Conference 
for all Mennonites 


The Tenth Assembly of Mennonite 
World Conference convenes Tuesday 
evening, July 25, 1978, at Century II in 
Wichita, Kansas, and will meet through 
Sunday evening, July 30. 

The Conference is a gathering for all 
Mennonites worldwide for the purpose of 
fellowship. A core of eight thousand peo- 
ple are expected to attend, with that 
number swelling from day to day, to as 
many as 16,000 on the weekend. Most of 
those attending will come from North 
America, but Mennonites from Japan, 
Taiwan, India, Argentina, the Nether- 
lands, France, Germany, Zaire—and 
more—will also be there. The Conference 
will be global-sharing. 

Masterminding the logistical detail is 
Executive Secretary Paul N. Kraybill of 
the Mennonite Church. Kraybill’s work on 
the conference began with his appoint- 
ment in 1973. 

Presiding over the gathering will be 
Conference President Million Belete of the 
Meserete Kristos Church in Ethiopia. 
Belete is an active churchman; he is Re- 
gional Secretary for the Bible Society in 


Glenn Fretz 
Designs 
for Wichita 


Africa and past president of the African 
Mennonite and Brethren in Christ Fellow- 
ship. He and his family live in Nairobi, 
Kenya. 

Mornings at the conference will be filled 
with worship, addresses, and Bible study 
groups. Attendees will spend afternoons in 


Million Belete 


When the Mennonite World Con- 
ference Assembly sings the refrain of “Let 
Us Praise Him! Praise Him!” all together, 
Glenn Fretz should take a little credit. If 
registrants find the rest rooms without 
needing to ask directions, he'll be pleased. 
When the Conference convenes with the 
banner roll call, he'll not only take 
pleasure in the event, but the beauty of it 
also. And he should. 

Glenn Fretz of Don Mills, Ontario, is a 
young graphic artist. He first designed the 
Tenth Mennonite World Conference logo, 
then was employed half time during the 
last year to prepare the design for signs, for 
displays, posters, banners, name tags, the 
International Songbook, and a 24-foot 
high symbolic pylon which will stand in 
the front of Century II in Wichita. 

The communications project has re- 
quired technical wizardry. In the Song- 
book alone there are twelve symbols, des- 
ignating “men, “women, “refrain,” etc. 
Name tags will show by color what lan- 
guage the wearers speak. Instead of words 
on signs there will be pictographs to point 
to service areas. Nonverbal codes will 
designate ushers, youth stewards, and 
other helpers. 

Fretz has been responsible for coor- 


working groups dealing with issues and 
questions or they may visit exhibits, hear 
musical presentations, participate in arts 
events. Evening programs will vary from a 
forum to a music festival. 

It will be a time for fellowship, friend- 
ship, reunion. 


Paul Kraybill 
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dinating these visual and graphic mes- 
sages. “There are very few times events 
are done in five languages,” reflected 
Fretz to Festival Quarterly. “With 
hindsight we see why!” Anticipating com- 
munication needs for up to 15,500 Men- 
nonites who converse in a variety of lan- 
guages was only the beginning of his 
monumental task. 

Sensitivity has been required along with 
finely tuned planning. For instance, insti- 
tutional displays will be mounted on sim- 
ple, uniform, Fretz-designed corrugated 
cardboard panels. The reason? “Its more 
equitable and leveling.” 

These long displays will meander, creat- 
ing hospitality centers behind them for 
interaction. Youth attending a work camp 
to be held right before the Conference will 
make large cushions for people to use on 
the floor in these little nooks. And the 
displays will be interspersed with folk 
art—a potter working, women quilting, a 
poet reading—to bring life to the exhibit 
area. 

What will make Fretz feel satisfied 
about his efforts? “If people are able to get 
around, if they understand what they see, 
if they are able to participate.” 


Everywhere I traveled in India I heard people talking 
about the use of indigenous and folk media for worship and 
evangelism. I looked forward to a church service where 
drama, dance, puppetry, shadow plays, or wandering sing- 
ers would be used to proclaim the gospel and aid worship. 

I thought I had found it when I talked to some young 
people who will perform at the Mennonite World 
Conference in Kansas in July. They told me they had been 
examined in English usage and comprehension, musical 
skills, and dramatic and tableau skills. They had had to act 
out scenes, such as the sower and the seed and the throwing 
of Joseph into the pit. They sang for us accompanied by 
drums, guitar, accordion, and mandolin. We enjoyed it. It 
was a foretaste. 

At Yeotmal Seminary, an instructor mentioned to her 
Christian education class she wanted to dramatize the Scrip- 
ture reading about Moses and the spies on Sunday morning. 
Some students would take the part of Caleb and Joshua and 
the other spies, while the rest of the class would sit scattered 
among the congregation. When she read the pronounce- 
ment that the Israelites were to wander another 40 years in 
the wilderness, they were to groan audibly. But I didn’t plan 
to be in the area on Sunday. 

At an All-Indian Christian Communications Seminar, the 
program called for a drama presentation, but the group 
couldn't make it. But I did get a little closer to folk media at 
the Mennonite Women’s Conference. Here the singing was 
often in the Indian tradition. Asian music is melody without 
harmonization; the effect of depth is provided by musical 
instruments, often a drum, and complex rhythms. One 
afternoon each of the six Mennonite groups present 
performed at a cultural program. Now I had caught up with 
indigenous media, I thought. 

I don't know when I’ve seen a group of Mennonite 
women having such a good time laughing at themselves. 
They performed skits, imitating the bossy missionary lady 
and the gossips at the well. One middle-aged woman, 
dressed like a beggar clown, was probably the star of the 
show as she frolicked among the audience begging for alms. 
A group of young women from Andhra Pradesh folded and 
draped their colorful saris into new ways to improvise the 
dress of the Lombardy gypsies and danced before us. Other 
groups performed folk dances with singing accompaniment. 
I could see the potential—lots of it—but it wasn’t part of 
worship. 

At the communications seminar one of the speakers put 
the matter of folk media into perspective. He pointed out 
that in Africa shoes are a status symbol. A doctor gives 
preference to a shoe-wearing patient over a barefoot one. 


The same is probably true for Asia. In India the barefoot 
person is the illiterate individual, the sandal-wearer covers 
all levels of society, but the shoe-wearing wallah (especially 
with socks) is the educated and technologically aware 
person. 

As the church has grown and been influenced by Western 
culture, the missionary has emphasized and in turn in- 
fluenced the nationals with what he is comfortable with— 
low-cost technology, such as printing (tracts, booklets, 
comics, cartoons, and audiovisual materials) for the sandal- 
wearer. In recent years the church has stressed the more ad- 
vanced electronic media for the shoe-wearer (cassettes, 
radio, film, TV, video tape). Meanwhile, folk media for the 
barefoot person has been neglected by the church. But not 
by other groups. 

Communists in West Bengal use simple dramas (with vio- 
lence) to spread the Marxist revolution among the villages. 
The Union Bank of India employed a troupe to encourage 
people to save, and with great success. A similar experiment 
was conducted by the Life Insurance corporation with equal 
success. I heard drama and storytelling had been used to 
promote family planning and nutrition. 

But the churches are “‘allergic to drama,’ and enamored 
with electronic media, I heard at a workshop on indigenous 
media. The members said this was especially true of 
Westernized churches. Church leaders are concerned that 
the Christian message not become tainted with Hinduism, 
yet those interested in promoting folk media argue it is neu- 
tral and has no religious overtones. They want traveling 
musicians, drama groups, and storytellers to be used more 
often for the barefoot person, who gets most of his informa- 
tion, not from newspapers or radio, but from what he 
experiences on the street. 

Disappointed, I decided I would have to leave India 
without experiencing a worship service using indigenous 
media. On the steep road up to the Amber Palace, near 
Jaipur, a little boy of about seven edged alongside me to 
play a few bars of a song of his small sarangi. This is a 
homemade single-stringed instrument fashioned from a 
small gourd, with castanets attached to the stem, and played 
with a bow. But I brushed him aside. We were busy seeing 
temples and elephants. 

On the way down the hill, the boy’s sad face and gentle 
song haunted me, so I looked for him among the bustling 
tourists. Sure enough, he was still there. A crowd gathered 
to watch me record his music. Among the snake-charmers, 
street vendors, and magicians, I had found at least one wan- 
dering minstrel. He played as if he were in Carnegie Hall, 
and I listened as if I were his mother. Later I played my 
song for a missionary friend. “‘That’s a Christian song, she 
commented. I had located my indigenous media and didn't 
know it. 


Katie Funk Wiebe recently spent several weeks in India visiting 
churches and attending the first All-Mennonite Women's 
Conference in Dhamtari. 
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It was to be expected in a cosmopolitan 
family like ours. My father, now in_ his 
eighties, and I compared notes and con- 
cluded that after Wichita our family will 
have participated in eight out of the ten 
Mennonite World Conferences. And as soon 
as the date and location of the 11th MWC 
are announced, they will be placed in our 
plans. We find this experience of worldwide 
brother-and-sisterhood very significant. 

In 1957 Barbara and I went to the 6th 
MWC in Karlsruhe, Germany. Sixteen 
people came to the Connellsville, Pa., rail- 
road station to see us off on the first leg of 
the long journey: two days on the train to 
Montreal, ten days on the M.S. “Seven 
Seas to Southampton, Le Havre, and Rot- 
terdam. And, later on, from Holland to 
Karlsruhe in one day on a bus chartered by 
the Dutch Mennonites. 

The 6th MWC was held in the ultra- 
modern Schwarzwaldhalle (Black Forest 
Hall) on the edge of a lovely park; lodging, 
in hotels and private homes. A doctor and 
his family (not Mennonites) had gone to 


Finland on vacation, but dropped off their 
house keys at MWC so someone could use 
their home while they were gone. So for one 
week we shared the doctor's home with 
Publication Board President E. C. Bender 
and my father. 

The main addresses at Karlsruhe were 
given in German, English, or French with si- 
multaneous translation available on ear- 
phones. In the daily sectional meetings of 
special-interest groups, translation was pro- 
vided if needed. Barbara went to the Chris- 
tian Education section, while my father and 
I attended the gathering of Mennonite his- 
torians, theologians, sociologists, and teach- 
ers, led by H. S. Bender. In those meetings, 
everybody switched back and forth between 
the language(s) of their choice and transla- 
tion was not needed. 

Five years later, MWC came to Canada. 
More than 12,000 persons registered for the 
meetings in Kitchener s Memorial Audito- 
rium. On Dominion Day the actual atten- 
dance was even higher. In the absence of 
Harold S. Bender, Erland Waltner read both 


the opening statement and the keynote ad- 
dress prepared by Bender, while everybody 
anxiously awaited two charter planes from 
Europe that were endlessly delayed. The 
Europeans finally arrived during the second 
day in surprisingly good spirits and ready to 
make up for lost time. 

On Sunday morning, 720 voices from all 
over Ontario made up one of the largest 
choirs in church history. And without too 
much guidance or assistance an art exhibit 
of sorts came into being by the middle of the 
week. 

Who can forget the final moments of 
Kitchener ‘62? Peter Dyck’s so very Ana- 
baptist admonition to translate this week's 
words into action, followed by the closing 
prayer by H. S. Bender. Weakened by ill- 
ness this man of God and beloved member 
of our worldwide brotherhood stood before 
one of his realized ambitions, Mennonite 
World Conference, and many of us were 
well aware that it might be his last. 

The 8th MWC in Amsterdam Holland, 
was a real homecoming for us—Linda Jo 


Reflections on World Con 


Above left: Curitiba, 1972; 
Goshen, 1948; 
Amsterdam, 1967. 


and Davy’s first visit to Grandma's house in 
a village west of the city. Because of my own 
past and present experiences in European 
and American Mennonite life, I was asked to 
serve as a guide, interpreter, or adviser, and 
I enjoyed the involvement. As young 
parents, Barbara and I were pleased with 
the well-planned children’s activities and 
the dedication of the very international 
child care staff. All of us hoped against hope 
that Viktor Kriiger of the USSR might be 
allowed to represent Russian Mennonites in 
Amsterdam. It did not come to pass. 

In the summer of 1972, we found 
ourselves headed for Curitiba, Brazil. Seated 
in Varig’s 707 between two agreeable seat- 
mates, Hedy Sawadsky and Carl Kreider, we 
soon captured the Latin flavor as the 
stewards served us piping hot cafezinho 
after takeoff. At 5:00 the next afternoon we 
arrived in Curitiba. A multilingual welcome 
banner and a cheering group of local Men- 
nonites convinced us that this was indeed 
the place. 

Being on the program at the 9th MWC, I 


SEences 


soon ran into a missing ingredient: organiza- 
tion in the European-North American tradi- 
tion. Trying to locate the promised supplies 
or equipment in working condition I learned 
that: “... Later, maybe, just wait, it'll be 
here any moment, I am sure we put it in 
room 312. . or was it in 231?...” meant lit- 
tle more than friendly chatter. When I 
shared my frustrations with Peter Dyck, he 
just smiled and said: “Jan, we are not in 
Europe. And Kurt-Peter Dahlke, a German 
Mennonite photographer living in Brazil 
advised: ““Become a Brazilian, ignore the 
problem and learn to improvise.” 

So I improvised, with faulty extension 
cords and makeshift accessories, to give my 
slide lectures to over a thousand people. My 
art workshop dwindled by midweek when a 
Latin-American social action group formed, 
and some of our artists felt led to join their 
heated discussion as peacemakers. Milka 
Rindzinsky of Uruguay asked those who 
stayed to give prayer support to that 
mission. 

Curitiba ‘72 provided us with some ex- 
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cellent lectures and good responses on the 
theme “Jesus Christ Reconciles.”’ Other im- 
pressions come to mind: the Paraguayan In- 
dians and their guitars, the opportunity to 
discuss with the military policemen who sat 
in on many of our sessions, and watching the 
premiere of Merle Good's “These People 
Mine’ with Robert Schrag of the Mennonite 
Weekly Review from the bleachers of full 
Taruma stadium. 

Karlsruhe - Kitchener - Amsterdam - 
Curitiba are significant moments in the 
story of my life and I am looking forward to 
Wichita this summer. Once again we will at- 
tend as a family so that our children, now 
teenagers, will experience something of the 
global range of this band of His followers, 
the Mennonites. 


Jan Gleysteen, an artist and historian, 
lives in Scottdale, Pennsylvania, where he 
works for Mennonite Publishing House and 
participates in TourMagination as a leader 
of tour groups to Europe. 


Before we had children I looked forward 
to our trips from Chicago to Pennsylvania, 
Virginia to Ohio, Virginia to Pennsylvania 

. . as times of long uninterrupted conversa- 
tion with Richard—theology, goals, current 
events. I'd even take along a bit of crochet- 
ing or a book. 

Now as I pack for a long trip by car my 
mind is not tallying a list of subjects to dis- 
cuss with Richard, but—‘‘three pillows and 
three crib blankets ‘cause they ll each want 
their own; water only in the thermos, Rhoda 
arrived with a purple front last time; not a 
lot of those little Golden Books, they slide 
between the seats; Richard Scarry’s What 
Do People Do All Day?—that saw us all 
the way to California; I wish we could stop 
for lunch but we'll probably need to drive 
straight through; oranges are too juicy, 
bananas get squishy so fast, Matthew refuses 
to eat apples unless they re peeled... .” 

I thoroughly enjoyed trips as a child when 
Mother served sandwiches from the front 
seat to the rear of the station wagon and 
Daddy told stories from his childhood on 
the farm and bought us ten-cent Dairy 
Queens—but now when I sit on the cheese 
that slid from someone’s sandwich and my 
tired mind refuses to return any childhood 
memories to the surface, I wonder if travel- 
ing with children can be fun. 

Two summers ago our family of five 
traveled from Los Angeles, California, to 
Plain City, Ohio, in the front of a half-ton 
van pickup with 1% tons of books and 
household goods stowed behind. One per- 
son who saw us off christened our vehicle 
‘Grapes of Wrath” and another tearfully of- 
fered to pay for the children and me to fly 
home—while Richard drove in alone. The 
suggestion was attractive, but we decided to 
start, thinking we could take up the offer in 
case of a breakdown. 

The cab came with bucket seats and a 


26 small cubby hole behind each for the two 


with 
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older children. The motor between the seats 
heated up during the trip, but padded with 
blankets and pillows made a suitable bed for 
10-month-old Matthew. 

I remember how the children cried and 
stripped to their underpants as we crossed 
the desert at night, that the right rear wheel 
rim broke and I hiked across a ditch to find a 
patch of grassy shade for the children while 
Richard struggled in vain to jack up the 
truck. But not long ago Chad said, ““When 
can we take another long trip like we did in 
our pickup?” 

“You enjoyed being cramped in that hot 
little cab?” I asked incredulous. 

“Sure, Mom! We got to go swimming. 
You told us stories, and we had ice-cream 
cones—and remember all those frogs?” 

Now I understand my mother’s dismay 
when she learned that a barrel of games, 
books, and toys she had packed for our 
month-long voyage on a Norwegian freight- 
er from New York to Djibuti was mistakenly 
lowered into the hold of the ship—six 
children and not even a box of crayons! 

Our church had given The Adventures of 
Danny Meadow Mouse as a parting gift 
and my oldest sister had a pack of colored 
pens—our only “toys.” But my memories of 
the voyage are all pleasant, except for a 
scolding I got from the captain for playing 
tag on the deck during a storm. (Running on 
a non-heaving surface is dull in com- 
parison! ) I remember games of hopscotch in 
squares chalked on the deck, a deck swing— 
gift of the sailors, a tour of the engine room, 
swimming excursions in Mediterranean 
ports. We drew a beautiful anniversary card 
for my parents using all five of Betty's pens, 
and Danny Meadow Mouse will always be a 
special friend. 

“Nothing risked, nothing gained” applies 
to travel. It’s always easier to stay home—as 
I'm sure my furloughed missionary mother 
thought as we began a long trek to a 


Children 


Traveling 
(Gracefully) 


missions meeting. I cried when I learned 
Daddy disposed of Greysilk and her litter of 
kittens while we waited in the car wonder- 
ing what he was doing with a dripping 
burlap bag and shovel. But the miles soon 
slipped away as my sisters and I counted 
cows and played “Furniture” in the back 
seat. Being the littlest I played “mistress,” 
ordering my sisters to “make a table and 
chair,’ “make a bed,’ “bathtub,” and I 
went through my daily routine interrupted 
only by sharp curves which sent furniture 
and mistress sprawling. 

The Missions Conference was fun because 
we found a baby blue jay that had fallen 
from his nest, although Mother remembers 
a downed silverware container clattering 
forks across the cafeteria. 

Children can seem so unconscious and 
unappreciative of all that’s being done for 
them—all the risk and energy expended by 
parents. After a week in Pennsylvania in 
which we tried to plan interesting expedi- 
tions for our three, Chad pouted that he 
“didn’t get to go swimming.” I was exas- 
perated until I remembered sitting in Je- 
rusalem reading an adolescent love story. 
Mother called me to come and walk to the 
Garden Tomb, but I begged to stay in the 
hotel and finish my story. She insisted and I 
angrily flung down my book. Today I can't 
remember the book title, only the Garden 
Tomb. 

If my parents risked dead kittens, clatter- 
ing forks, and childish anger to travel with 
me, I hope to be able to sit gracefully on a 
few cheese sandwiches to travel with my 


children. 


Jewel Showalter, Irwin, Ohio, has done her 
share of traveling, both as a child of missionary 
parents and with her brood, Chad, seven; Rhoda, 
four; and Matthew, two. 
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Why Mennonites 
Keep Forming House Churches 


“House churches, did you say? What 
are you talking about?” 

“You mean you haven't heard? You 
have been out of touch.” 

“T could make a wild guess. Are they 
churches that meet in houses?’ 

“Brilliant! Small enough to meet in 
houses, in any case. Not more than 15 or 
20 members maximum in each one. 
Usually less. Something like a family.” 

“But isn't that frightfully small for a 
church?” 

“The groups or households do form 
clusters, meet in larger assemblies, and 
cooperate with existing church struc- 
tures.” 

“And Mennonites do this sort of thing 
these days?” 

“Well, not only Mennonites. But yes, 
definitely Mennonites. Quite a few by 
now.” 

“But why?” 

“Many reasons: the mystique of Ana- 
baptism, the example of early Christianity, 
personal needs, outreach, spiritual adven- 
Th on a 

“The mystique of Anabaptism?”’ 

“The Anabaptist vision, and all that. 
Surely you ve heard of it. No? Well, for 
some time now weve been fumbling 
about, trying to find out who we are. We 


House churches seem to 
be having their heyday 
among Mennonites. John 
Miller has been fostering 
their development for a 
long time. He has helped 
many Mennonites begin— 
then continue together. 
Here he muses a bit about 
this movement among 
Mennonites. 

The Millers live in 
Kitchener, Ontario, where 
John (left) is a professor at 
Conrad Grebel College. 
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knew we weren't Catholics. But now we've 
discovered that we're not exactly Prot- 
estants either. We're heirs of sixteenth- 
century Anabaptism. And the Anabaptists, 
we ve been told, were really into com- 
munity—genuine small groups, or the 
communitarian movement, so to speak.” 

“But I had always thought Mennonites 
were Christians really.’ 

“Oh, but the early Christians were do- 
ing it too. ‘Greet Priscilla and Aquila and 
the church that meets at their house.’ Re- 
member? After all, early Christianity 
wasn t cathedrals and all that, but close- 
knit households. . . .” 

“So, turning back the clock, mimicking 
the forefathers?” 

“Not just mimicking for mimicking’s 
sake. Rather realizing that an old form 
might be relevant again. Mennonites do 
have personal needs, you know.” 

“That I know! That’s why I got out. I 
was beginning to suffocate. ” 

“If you've got a put-together, stay-put 
larger family, you re okay. But if not, you 
can be very lonely, very distraught, at 
times. Even frightened. Right in the 
church. So where do you turn? To a psy- 
chiatrist, a social worker, a hospital? If you 
don't have a group, you re lost.” 

“So that’s it! Join a house church and 


you won t get lost in the shuffle.” 

“It's an old-fashioned survival tech- 
nique—the extended family—based on 
Spirit not blood. That's the radical dif- 
ference, if you know what I mean?” 

“Well, of course I know what you mean. 
I was a Mennonite myself once. A long 
time ago of course. But that was the ideal, 
even then. Isn't it a little self-centered 
though, being in a cozy little group like 
that?” 

“It’s not ‘for members only. The door is 
open, and you'd be surprised who walks 
in: Catholics, Pentecostals, atheists, what 
have you. It could be the answer to Men- 
nonite ethnocentricity. ” 

“On the other hand, isn’t it awfully dif- 
ficult? How in the world do all those 
people with all those needs from all those 
backgrounds, relating as closely as they do, 
keep from flying apart?” 

“They don't always. There are times 
when the only thing that holds them 
together is dedication, desperation, or 
both. A seasoned leader or two doesn't 
hurt either. But when it works, the rewards 
are great. 

“Any chance of my attending one of 
your meetings? Not that I’m interested 
really es. butec 4 
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WHAT’S COOKING 


An International Recipe Sampler 
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While on study leave at Kansas State 
University last year, our family joined 
an organization of international student 
families called World Friendship. 
Along with other activities, about once 
a month this group held a potluck din- 
ner. 

Seldom have we experienced such 
mountaintop experiences in good eat- 
ing. An opportunity to eat out at one of 
the local restaurants, with their 
stereotyped menus, was dismal by com- 
parison. 

Always there were a few peppery Ni- 
gerian stews, Asian platters of neatly 
cut vegetables mixed with bits of meat 
and fine noodles; and steaming Latin- 
American baked dishes of cornmeal, 
tomato sauce, and cheese. When the 
Americans added crisp fresh salads 
(instead of gelatins which melted and 
ran into everything else on one s plate), 
the spread was perfect. 

If only we could set aside distance 
and logistics and have that kind of food 
at Mennonite World Conference! | 
don't imagine it can be done. Good 
cooking doesn t carry well for several 
thousand miles. We must settle for 
mass-produced, catered meals that one 
week. 

But someday, at the marriage supper 
of the Lamb, we may have a glorious 
international potluck with dishes from 
“every tribe and tongue and people 
and nation’ (Rev. 5:9) Praise God for 
diversity! Following are some favorite 
dishes you might try for a foretaste of 
that day. 


PA. DUTCH 
CHICKEN CORN SOUP 


Cook slowly until chicken is tender: 
1 large chicken or stewing hen 
4 quarts water 
1 onion, chopped 
2-3 t. salt 
pepper 
pinch of basil 


Remove chicken and strain broth. Skim 
excess fat from broth. Take meat from 
bones, chop, and return to broth. 


Reheat soup and add: 2 
2 c. corn, either frozen or cut from 
fresh ears 
% ¢. finely chopped celery with 
leaves 
1-2 c. fine noodles 


Simmer until noodles are tender. Check 
seasoning. Just before serving, add: 
2 chopped hard-cooked eggs 
sprinkle of chopped parsley 


Serves 6-8 as a main dish. 


ARGENTINA NOQUIS 


Noquis are a pasta variation which 
probably came to Argentina via Italian 
settlers. Serve them with tomato sauce 
which may or may not contain meat 
(like spaghetti sauce), and Parmesan 
cheese sprinkled on top. 


Peel 4 medium-sized potatoes and 
cook until tender. Drain potatoes, re- 
serving water. While hot, mash the po- 
tatoes, adding salt and just enough po- 
tato water to make them smooth but 
slightly thicker than for mashed po- 
tatoes. Add about 2 cups flour, or 
enough so that the dough is still slightly 
soft but can be handled. On a floured 
board, roll dough into long ropes about 
¥% inch thick. Cut into one-inch lengths. 
Drop fioquis into a large kettle of sim- 
mering salted water. Just before drop- 
ping into the water, each piece of 
dough may be rubbed across the tines 
of a fork to give it an attractive ribbed 
appearance, like shell macaroni. Sim- 
mer fioquis about 10 minutes, then lift 
out with slotted spoon and drain. Ar- 
range on a platter and add hot tomato 
sauce and grated cheese. 


Serves about 8. 


EAST AFRICAN 
MEAT STEW WITH 
PANCAKES 


In Somalia, where this recipe 
originates, the pancakes are made from 
fermented cornmeal mush. The follow- 
ing version is adapted for North 
American ingredients. 


Meat Stew (Maroq) 


Brown in deep skillet or Dutch oven: 
1 lb. cubed beef or mutton 
1t. salt 
¥4 t. pepper 


Add and sauté: 
1 onion, chopped 
1 green pepper, chopped 


Add 2 cups water. Cook slowly for an 
hour, or until meat is tender. 


Add: 
2 large potatoes, diced 
1 c. yellow squash or sweet potato, 
diced 
2-3 carrots, sliced 
2 c. tomatoes, chopped (fresh, can- 
ned or frozen) 


Bring to boil and add spice mixture: 
1 t. ground cardamom 
1 t. chili powder 
% t. garlic salt 
Ye t. paprika 
Ys t. curry powder 


Cook gently for another hour. Sauce 
may be thickened slightly with flour or 
cornstarch, if desired. 


Pancakes (Anjero) 


Combine in a mixing bowl: 
1% c. flour 
% c. white cornmeal 
1 t. salt 


Make a well in the mixture and add: 


2 eggs 
2 c. buttermilk 
’% ec. water 


Beat until smooth. Batter will be thin. 
Heat iron skillet or griddle. Wipe with 


oil. With ladle, pour batter onto grid- 
dle, spreading thinly to make large 
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round pancake. Cover pancake with 
large lid and cook until golden 
underneath and firm on top. Repeat, 
wiping griddle with oil before frying 
each pancake. 


To eat, tear off pieces of pancake and 
use to scoop up the stew, or eat with 
stew over pancakes, using forks. Serve 
bananas as a side dish. 


VIETNAMESE 
CHICKEN SALAD 


Combine in small bowl and let flavors 
blend at least 20 minutes: 

Y% c. salad oil 

2 T. wine vinegar (or cider vinegar) 

2 T. soy sauce 

2 cloves garlic, finely chopped or 

pressed 

1 t. sugar 

% t. salt 

few dashes freshly ground pepper 


Mix together in large bow]: 

4c. thinly sliced cabbage 

1 carrot, finely grated 

2c. fresh beansprouts or 1 c. canned 
sprouts, drained 

1-2 c. cooked diced chicken 

3-4 green onions with tops, sliced 
OR 1 onion, sliced into thin rings 
and separated 


Have ready: 
¥% c. roasted peanuts, chopped 


If preparing in advance, chill vegetable 
mixture in covered bowl. Just before 
serving, toss vegetable mixture with 
dressing and about half the peanuts. 
Arrange salad on serving plate and 


sprinkle remaining peanuts on top. 
Serves about 6. 


Cold cooked shrimp or cooked, thinly 
sliced pork can be substituted for 
chicken. Vietnamese add a sprinkle of 
fresh chopped mint and eat with hot 
rice. 


RUSSIAN MENNONITE 
PORZELKY 


Probably this recipe originated in the 
Netherlands, for it is well known to 
Dutch and Prussian Mennonites, as 
well as those from Russia. Traditionally 
porzelky are made for New Year s and 
served as a snack, light supper, dessert, 
or for breakfast as long as they last! 
Mix and let stand 5 minutes: 

1 package yeast 

¥Yy c. warm water 

1 t. sugar 


Combine in large mixing bowl: 
yeast mixture 
2c. milk, scalded and cooled to 
lukewarm 
Ys c, butter or margarine 
3 eggs 
VY c. sugar 
1t. salt 
2 c. raisins 
4-5 c. flour 


Use enough flour so that dough is thick 
but still soft. Beat very well, until 
dough is glossy and smooth. Cover 
bowl and allow to rise until dough is 


doubled. 


With a tablespoon, cut off pieces of 
dough and drop into hot fat. Deep-fry 
until golden brown. Dip spoon into hot 
fat occasionally to keep dough from 
sticking. Drain on absorbent paper, 
then sprinkle with granulated or 
powdered sugar. 


FRENCH FLAN 


Flan is custard baked with its own 
carmel sauce—a sweet but light dessert 
which goes well after highly seasoned 
main dishes. Serve small portions using 
tiny dessert or coffee spoons to eat the 
flan. 


Heat in heavy skillet: 
’% c. sugar 


Shake skillet and stir until sugar melts 
to a golden brown syrup. Immediately 
pour a little into each of six custard 
cups, or a 14 quart baking dish. Work- 
ing quickly, tilt dishes so caramel coats 
sides. 


Combine in bowl: 
3 large eggs, beaten 
43 c. sugar 
pinch salt 
2c. milk, scalded 
1 T. flour 
’% t. vanilla 


Beat well. Pour into caramel-coated 
baking dishes, and set into larger pan of 
hot water 1 inch deep. Bake 45-50 
minutes at 350°. Chill flan. Just before 
serving, run tip of knife around edges, 
then unmold into serving dishes. If us- 
ing larger baking dish, unmold flan 
onto serving dish, cut in wedges, and 
spoon a little sauce over each serving. 
Serves 6. 


Doris Longacre, Akron, Pa., is author of 
the More-with-Less Cookbook. 
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cultural calendar — 


Mennonite Historical Society Field Trip to 


the Hutterian Society of Brothers, Penn — 


Alps, Casselman Valley, — Lan 
caster, PA, May 19, 20. 

“Family Reunion’ by Alice Parker to be 
performed by the combined College 
_ Choirs, Eastern Mennonite — College, 


continued from page 15 


bers to “uplift and enhance their under- 
standing of Christian principles and 
patriotic endeavors’ through program- 
ming which, among other things, “pro- 
tects and upholds the integrity of the 
United States of America.’ That's in the 
NRB code of ethics. It’s not in the Bible. 

Three and a half days of submersion in 
the NRB convention grabbed me in ways 
that I am only now beginning to sort out. 
Sometimes I was caught up in the glamour 
of it all. More often I enjoyed the role of 
hard-nosed reporter, scheming how to 
disrupt the ungodly love-in with pithy 
questions which cut through the veneer 
and exposed their acculturated Chris- 
tianity. In a crowd of conformist ex- 
ploiters, I sought the role of the noncon- 
formist exploiter—the reporter deter- 
mined to find an angle for a critical story 
already written in my mind. On my own 
terms, I was nevertheless playing their 
game of exploit-and-be-exploited. 

In rare cases, however, people's hu- 
manity broke through and helped me 
rediscover some of my own. Pain and suf- 
fering resonated behind the facade of joy 
and happiness. Eldridge Cleaver wasn’t 


A Mutual Exploitation Society 


the only one who needed nurture out of 
the limelight. Anita Bryant and many 
broadcasters and reporters did too. 

As for acculturated Christianity: it ex- 
poses itself, by itself, quite nicely. There is 
nothing hidden about evangelical bowing 


to culture and blessing the state. It just 
needs to be reported for what it is. 

Late one night I returned home from 
the convention feeling not depression but 
repression: a feeling so deep it took me 
back to my days in south Korea. But with 
a difference. In south Korea, the state 


blatantly proscribes the gospel and im- 
prisons those Christians who dare speak its 
full word of liberation. In the United 
States, the Christians more subtly pro- 
scribe the gospel, voluntarily imprisoning 
themselves and serving the state with less 
than the full gospel. 

One of the NRB speakers told of how 
Lot, given all of the Jordan valley, could 
not resist the seductive appeal and cor- 
rupting power of the cities. Several hours 
later another speaker unwittingly hailed 
the evangelical boom, saying, “We ve sold 
our chickens and moved to the city!” 

Therein may lie the story of the NRB 
convention and the larger evangelical phe- 
nomenon: the seduction of having arrived 
in the seat of power and commerce. 

To which I say: the chickens may come 
home to roost. 


Jim Stentzel is associate editor of Sojourners 
and a member of the Sojourners Fellowship, 
Washington, D.C. 


Reprinted by permission, Sojourners, 1029 
Vermont Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C., 
March 1978. 


AMERICAN ABROAD SE SERENE RSE UPON aA 


Growing Pains 


With our eyes we saw the vision. With 
our hearts we felt the needs. With our 
mouths we preached the gospel. With our 
arms we embraced the globe HAL- 
LELUJAH! In practically no time at all we 
have been propelled from Swiss-German 
adolescence into multi-colored, multi-cul- 
tured maturity. ““Red and yellow, black 
and white; all are at last precious in our 
sight!” HALLELUJAH! 

One need not look further than Men- 
nonite World Conference; Wichita, Kan- 
sas, to see that the international body of 
Christ 4 la Mennonite is presently enjoy- 
ing an excellent state of health. The God 
who for so many years spoke with a 
German accent is scheduled, July 25-30, to 
communicate His message in no less than 
five languages. In preparation for the 
conference, an inter-Mennonite, interna- 
tional Bible study guide, written by more 
than 50 contributors from 31 nations on six 
continents, has been made available for 
use by Mennonites worldwide. And for 
those who attend the gatherings, an 
International Songbook of 65 songs repre- 
senting 20 language groups will be dis- 
tributed. 

So, you see, we ve come a long way in 
recent years. Yes, indeed! Been making 
lots of progress. At last there is no East or 
West. At last no South or North. Just one 
great fellowship of love throughout the 
whole wide earth. HALLELUJAH! 


And yet... 


USSR—Each year a trickling of Umsiedler 
(resettlers) are granted permission by the 
Soviet government to emigrate from their 
homeland and relocate in West Germany. 
Among them are many Mennonites— 
Mennonites who have for years as a people 
preserved the German language and cul- 
ture despite Russian surroundings. News 
that only a few remaining Mennonites in 
the West are capable of speaking German 
is disturbing to these newcomers. The 
further discovery that growing numbers of 
Mennos are now to be found among 
Japanese, Tanzanian, and Indonesian peo- 
ples is greeted with amazement and dis- 
belief. And the idea of a black Ethiopian 
serving as president of the Mennonite 
World Conference is nearly beyond 
comprehension. 


USA—"I have mixed feelings about the 
entire history of Mennonites and what it 
means for me as a minority in the church,” 
writes Hubert Brown in his recent book, 
Black and Mennonite. “I, too, share the 
look to the past out of a need for some 
sense of identity. Yet I have experienced a 
feeling that Anabaptism has been made so 
biological and so ethnic that persons like 
myself hardly know whether or not we 
should inquire or if in fact the territory is 
open for us to occupy. ... Every time I 
hear the term our forefathers, or our Men- 
nonite heritage, I instinctively wonder if 
I'm included in the term our. Therefore, I 
think it is appropriate for me to ask a ques- 
tion, Is it possible for me to be really black 
and still feel an identity with the Ana- 
baptist Mennonite tradition?” 


Paris, France—There are two types of 
names to be found among the members 
here in the local Mennonite congregation. 
First of all come names such as Nuss- 
baumer, Springer, Kennel, Witmer, Miller 
and Krabill. And then come the rest: 
Benezet, Magon, Montruire, Gaudilliére, 
and Roche. It is sometimes said in passing 
that the first ones listed are ““Mennonite 
names, but what that really means is 
never quite defined. 


Dear Lord ... we ve come a long way in 
recent years. . . but we have a mighty long 
way togo... hallelujah. 


James and 
Jeanette Krabill 
of Elkhart, 
Indiana, began 
a year of 
French 
language study 
in Paris, fall, 
1976. They 
plan to go on to 
Africa as 
teachers under 
the Mission 
Board, Elkhart, 
Indiana. 


Some films start 
discussions... 


| Ifyoumove... | 


place label from most 


| recent issue here | 


| New address:______ | 


| Mail this to: 
Festival Quarterly | 
2497 Lincoln Highway East 
Lancaster, PA 17602 | 
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a venture 
in brotherhood 
economics 


People are the object of 
development. 

People are the principle 
actors in the process. 

People are what it is all 
about. 


Edgar Stoesz, “Thoughts on Development” 


You are invited to become 
involved. Write to: 


Mennonite Economic 
Development Associates 
21 South 12th Street 
Akron, PA 17501 

or 
387 Cyrus Street 
Cambridge, Ontario 
N3H 1H2 


TRENDS IN MUSIC 


New Mixes in Music 


Our decade is seeing a resurgence of 
ethnic and folk arts. Folk festivals and folk 
music conventions are blossoming all over 
the countryside like clover. 

Not just art of the rural past, this new 
folk art is created for the political moment, 
for the prophetic commentary, for the cri- 
tique of society. The simple folk tune is be- 
coming dressed with a complex social 
message. It is a new art form in its own 
right. 

Consider rock music which has strug- 
gled through its beginning stages of youth- 
ful rebellion and all-too-obvious beat pat- 
terns. Now it is crossing currents with 
intricate meters and rhythms of music of 
India, and is using the same electronic 
equipment used by electronic music 
composers. The result (which is only 
emerging) is an exciting blend of gripping 
rhythms and free use of traditional har- 
mony. 

As rock becomes assertive statement and 
musical quest rather than adolescent re- 
bellion, it begins to sing. And in its matur- 
ing singing, rock is leading the way in 
creating a genuine art form. All of us, in 
our various stages of patience or im- 
patience, need to realize that no new art 
form springs up overnight. We should be 
willing to hear out rock, cheering for its 
come-through. 

Within a short span of time, from about 
1920 to the present, music has had an 
exciting venture into and out of all sorts of 
tonalities and atonalities, structures and 
non-structures, masterpieces and failures. 
In addition to having created many ex- 
cellent pieces, it has run its course as shock 
value, as 12-tone or otherwise serialized 
music, more intrigued with its own system 
than with its message, music which is 
thought of and analyzed as scientific data 
rather than human expression, minimal art 
with little or no organization, mere protest 
against past structures. 

Contemporary music must now come to 
grips with its statement, its medium, and 
its audience. No longer capable of existing 
in the ivory towers of academia, this music 
whose heritage is Bach and Beethoven, is 
beginning to think about its survival 
chances. Unless there is a sort of rebirth, a 
verismo, a gut-level-ness, a directness, a 
high sensitivity, and a responsibility to- 
ward its people, this cumbersome, historic 


Part II—Whereto? 


Carol Ann Weaver, a 
composer and 
musician, is on the 
music faculty of the 
Mennonite Brethren 
Bible College, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


creature called “high art’ will close in on 
itself and die. 

Coexistence and merging are also hap- 
pening among the different art forms. 
Drama and music have been well merged 
since the days of Peri and Monteverdi in 
the form of opera. But add to this visual 
effects, choreography, use of space 
throughout the hall, general enlarging of 
the performance area so that possibly the 
audience is sitting inside the performing 
area. The result is an entirely new form 
and concept of art. More than drama, 
more than music, more than visual projec- 
tions, more than dance, and more than 
spatial considerations. Such happenings 
not only converge different art forms and 
styles but also change definitions of these 
arts. The festival is already its own art 
form. 

In the near future students may be able 
to earn, in addition to traditional piano or 
composition degrees, multimedia degrees, 
in which study not only of the different 
arts, but also of the chemistry of their con- 
verging is undertaken. 

Unlike the turbulent sixties of protest 
and denouncement, the seventies are a 
time of search for sanity. Yet no experience 
which is a mere repeat of the past is sanity 
for a new age. So, we are seeing the 
musical and artistic laying down of the 
lamb with the lion—music of East with the 
West, old tonalities with fresh freedoms, 
amplified violins with amplified guitars, 
photography and visual effects with dance. 
The arts are finding a new peace. 


Bird-in-Hand 


Motor Jun and Restaurant 


32 rooms with color TV, air condition- 
ing, direct-dial phones in a quiet 
country atmosphere. 


Daily specials in our restaurant, featur- 
ing chicken potpie on Wednesdays. 


Gift Shop-Banquet Rooms 


Restaurant opens 6:00 a.m. 
Closed Sundays 


gD NW, 717/768-8271 
Se Bird-in-Hand, PA 
7 miles east of Lancaster on Rt. 340 


When traveling through Ontario this 
summer.... 

.. we d like to welcome you to Elmira and 
St. Jacobs. Whether you are interested in 
scenery or in antiques, whether you like 
shopping or hiking, taking pictures or just 
meeting people, there is plenty to see and to 
do in the area. 


And while you are there, a visit to the Stone 
Crock restaurants is always ‘‘in good taste.” 


| the STONE CROCK . 


Restaurant & Gift Shop 


Now in two locations: 
King Street, St. Jacobs, Ontario NOB 
2NO0 
and 
59 Church Street West, 
Ontario N3B 1M8 
Phone: (519) 664-2286 


Elmira, 


When visiting Historic Lancaster County . . . enjoy 
breakfast and lunch in our Pantry, and dinner at one 
of the many famous nearby restaurants. Tours leave 
twice daily... and you'll return to your 
immaculately clean room, even overlooking the Mill 
Stream if you request. Five miles east of Lancaster, on 
Rt. 896, between 30 and 340. For reservations, write 


or call 717/299-0931. ae 
AD 
fay 
MILL STREAM 
MOTOR LODGE 


SMOKETOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 17576 


ROCKINGHAM MOTEL 


U.S. 11 South of 1-81, Exit 62 

Harrisonburg, VA 22801 

Only 6 miles from EMC 

Color TV-Room Phones 

Coffee Shop with Full Breakfasts 
Available 

Have some Kitchenettes 

Your Hosts: Vernonand Miriam Summy 

Phone: 703/433-2538 


Mennonite-Your-Way 
Revisited 


The Mennonite-Your-Way Directory is 
now two years old. Leon and Nancy Stauf- 
fer checked on the health of their brain- 
child recently by sending a survey to the 1, 
700 families and individuals who offered 
their homes to travelers beginning in May 
1976. 

Since Festival Quarterly was the orig- 
inal home of the Directory, it seemed 
suitable to publish the results here. So 
here's an update on an idea that took life 
and brought sisters and brothers together. 

There was a 34 percent response to the 
survey. Of that number nearly half have 
never had a Mennonite-Your-Way visitor. 
One fourth of those responding were one- 
time hosts; 13 percent have had two visits; 
6 percent had three. A few were visited by 
more, and two families hosted twenty dif- 
ferent groups. 

Nearly half rated their hosting expe- 
rience “excellent; 20 percent termed it 
‘good.’ There were no ‘pretty bad’s.”’ 

The majority of the travelers were on va- 
cation. Then there were those attending 
conventions, graduations, weddings, sem- 
inars, reunions, relief sales. There were 
college students heading home, a class on 
a biology field trip, and a few honey- 
mooners. 

Almost 20 percent of those responding 
have never stayed in a Mennonite-Your- 
Way home. Fourteen percent tried it once. 
One family has made nine Mennonite- 
Your-Way stops. 

Again the report on the experience was 
high: the bulk rated it excellent. Only two 
gavea’ pretty bad’ evaluation. 

Mennonite-Your-Way-ers are not an 
easily discouraged lot. Ninety-three per- 
cent are interested in being included again 
should an updated Directory be done next 
year. With that kind of vote of confidence, 
the Stauffers may be willing to tackle the 
task. At least they re considering it. 

Travelers and hosts with experience of- 
fered suggestions. Mrs. Jacob Warkenten 
spoke to a common frustration: 


“We were disappointed that no one came 
to our home. We felt that this was due to the 
fact that our address is listed under Custer, 
Washington. This is not a city. It is only a 
small post office, store, and school, so it is al- 
most never on the maps. Since people have no 
way of knowing where Custer is they natur- 
ally don't stop. 

“Could we have our listing changed for the 
coming Directory to let people know we are 
near Blaine. This is a much used border cross- 
ing to British Columbia and the gateway to 
Alaska. We very much want some people to 
stop in.” 
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12 Questions... 


1. What does this story say about our 
changing times? Is change good or 
bad? 


2. What does Eric mean when he says, “I 
was born here’? Do you believe him? 


3. Will Eric come back and marry Hazel? 
What makes you think so? 


4, What made Eli special? 

5. Do you know anyone like Eli? 

6. Is what happens to these people a happy 

thing or asad thing? 

. Do you know anyone like Rufus? 

8. What does this story say about peace? 
About forgiveness? About 
reconciliation? 


9. Did Eric change these people? Did they 
change him? Will he be more “lost” 
or more found” for having been 
there? 


10. What are the strengths of a community 
of faith? What are the disadvantages? 


11. How do you understand Sarah? 


12. How did this film make you feel? Why? 


HAZEL’S PEOPLE 


festival | 
quarRterty | 
_ subscription | 
form | 


| yes, | want to subscribe to 


festival quarterly for: | 


| O 1 year for $3.60 | 
| O 2 years for $6.75 
O 3 years for $9.95 | 


| IN aC ee ee ee | 
Address 


less than a penny a day | 


| Mail this coupon with your check | 
(U.S. funds or equivalent) to: 


| festival quarterly | 
2497 Lincoln Highway East 
Lancaster, PA 17602 


0 ee Eek 


Hesston 
Colonial 
House 


featuring 


The Coffee Shop 


Open 7 days a week featuring a wide 
variety of menu items 
Tues. - Sat. 7:00 a.m. - 10:00 p.m. 
Sundays 11:00 a.m. - 3:00 p.m. 
Mondays 7:00 a.m. - 2:00 p.m. 


The Granary 


Open for dinner 5:30 p.m. 
Tuesday through Saturday 
Excellent full dinners served with The 
Granary salad bar. 

Dinner Theater 
on Friday and Saturdays. 


The Spanish and 
Mexican Buffet 
Thursdays 5:00 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. 


The German Buffet 
Saturdays 5:00 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. 


Special Banquets 
and Buffets 


Four private banquet or meeting 
rooms for groups of 15 to 250 people. 


For Reservations or 
Information 


call 316-327-4160 
140 N. Main 
Hesston, Kansas 67062 


Mennonite-Your-Way 
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Others suggested maps to show location 
of towns participating, or categorizing 
towns regionally rather than alphabeti- 
cally. 

Many felt that needing to give two 
weeks notice to hosts was highly im- 
practical. Vacations by nature are meant 
to be spontaneous. Several hosts agreed: 
“Since we can always say ‘no’ I feel 24 
hours (notice) would be sufficient.’ But 
another hostess who was busy wished for 
more than the few hours warning she got. 

There were more ideas: 


“Tf you go big, you might list special attrac- 
tions, good eating places, dependable me- 
chanics, Mennonite doctors, church-related 
historic sites.” 


“Can you broaden this to other groups— 
Brethren in Christ, Church of the Brethren, 
Sojourners, etc. ?”’ 


“We think a specific minimum charge 
would be good to include. We enjoyed having 
our guests for a meal but prices of food can 
make it an expensive item when a group of 9 


descends and says, ‘Thanks, it was wonder- 
ful!’ ” 


Perhaps a new Directory could be 
printed with more space between listings, 
ventured some. Could there be fewer code 
words, more descriptions of families and 
places to visit? 

Maybe a new Directory should have 
testimonies from those who have been 
party to Mennonite-Your-Way: 


‘We appreciated very much the couple we 
had in our home and still keep in touch. We 
would like to see this continued; this fellow- 
ship will strengthen the brotherhood across 
the nation.’ 


“We especially enjoyed having foreign 
guests. But we had to turn down a request 
who wanted to park their camper in our drive 
since we live in a South Bronx tenement!” 


“We had Christmas dinner and overnight 
guests who had similar interests to us. Among 
them was an international student who 
carved the turkey.” 


Whether the Stauffers decide to put 
together a new Directory or not, Men- 
nonite-Your-Way-ers have another season 
to use the original listings. 

So dust off your copy before traveling 
this summer. If you need a Directory, 
write to Mennonite-Your-Way, Box 1525, 
Salunga, PA 17538, and enclose $2.00 to 


cover costs. 


Harvest Drive 
Farm 
Restaurant 


Located in the gentle rolling hills of the 
peaceful Amish country on an actual farm. 
Motel and restaurant owned and operated by 
Mennonite folks, serving authentic home- 
style cooking, eS dinners and 
platters, seafood or steak. 


You will enjoy our tasty food and scenic 
dining area or banquet facilities. Located 
one mile southwest of Intercourse. Take 
Clearview Rd. off Rt. 340 to Harvest Dr. or 
two miles north of Paradise off Rt. 30 on 
Belmont Rd. to Harvest Dr. 


You'll be glad you did. 


R.D. 1, Gordonville, PA 17529 
Phone: 717/768-8444 


_.. offers 

its simple 
but adequate 
facilities to 
individual!s, 


PALM 
RIDGE) 


RETREAT or small 


groups 
interested In 
exploring the 
beauty of 
For reservations Jamaica's 
Call: north coaSt, 
John Weber or just to 
245 Ridge Ave. relax on the 


Ephrata, PA premises. 
LT 522 
Phone: (717) 733-7074 


for people who enjoy wood 


Write for brochure or 
visit our showroom at 
20 S. Market St., Elizabethtown, PA 17022 
Phone: 717/367-4728 
Specializing in solid 
black walnut furniture 


Museums of Mennonite Interest 


There are a series of museums scattered 
across North America with emphases or 
special collections related to Mennonite 
peoples. You may want to include several 
in your travel plans. Here is FQ’s admit- 
tedly nonexhaustive list (not including li- 
braries and archives), beginning geo- 
graphically in the East and moving West. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Germantown Mennonite Information 
Center,, 6117 Germantown Ave., 
Philadelphia, PA 19144 (215/843- 
0943) 

Hours: Tuesday through Saturday, 10-5 
or by appointment 

Features: 200-year old meetinghouse 
and ground cellar; books and ma- 
terials relating to the Germantown 
settlement, the first Mennonite com- 
munity in the New World; slide-tape 
programs on current conscience issues 

Admission: $1.00 suggested donation 


Mennonite Heritage Center, 24 S. Main 
St., Souderton, PA 18964 (215/723- 
1700) or (215/287-8888) 

Hours: June-August—Wednesday-Sat- 
urday, 1-4; Sunday 2-4; or by ap- 
pointment 
May-December—Sunday-2-4; or by 
appointment 

Features: Map of all Mennonite meet- 
inghouses in S.E. Pa. before 1800 and 
over 200 Mennonite 18th century 
homesteads; ‘Symbols of Our Faith” 
collection; Fraktur Gallery; changing 
exhibits of quilts, tools, ceramics, fur- 
niture, textiles 

Admission: Free (donations accepted) 


Hans Herr House, 1849 Hans Herr Dr., 
Willow Street, PA 17584 (717/464- 
4438) 
Hours: Daily except Sundays, Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, New Year's; 9-4 
Features: Oldest existing house in Lan- 
caster County (Medieval Germanic 
architecture) with early colonial 
furnishings; barn exhibit of hand tools 
and horse-drawn agricultural imple- 
ments 

Admission: 
79 


Adults-$1.50; Children-$ 


Springs Museum, Springs, PA 15562 (814/ 
662-5131) or (814/662-8783) 
Hours: May 27-October 21, 1978, 11-5, 
daily except Sundays 
Features: Pioneer kitchen, furnished 
living room and bedroom, spinning 


and weaving room, pioneer trades 
room, barn-museum 

Admission: Adults—$1.00; Children (6- 
12)—$.35 


ONTARIO 


Black Creek Pioneer Village, Jane and 
Steele Streets, Toronto, Ont., (416/ 
661-6610) 

Hours: Monday-Friday, 9:30-5; Week- 
ends, 10-6 

Features: A restored village of many 
buildings; touches on Mennonite life 
and history 

Admission: Adult—$3.00; 
$.75; Sr. Citizens—$1.50 


Student— 


Doon Pioneer Village, R.R. 2, Kitchener, 

Ont. N2G 3W5 (519/893-4020) 

Hours: May 1-October 31, 1978, 10-5 

Features: History of Waterloo County 
housed in a 23-building complex; in- 
cludes household artifacts, farm 
equipment, memorabilia from local 
Mennonite history 

Admission: Adults—$1.50; Children— 
$.75 


Jordan Historical Museum of the Twen- 

ty, Main St., Jordan Sta., Ont. LOR 
1S0 (416/562-5242) 

Hours: Mid-May-end of October, 12-6. 

Features: Jacob Frey House (built 
1815); schoolhouse set in a Mennonite 
churchyard, vintage House—all fur- 
nished; Fraktur collection 

Admission: Free 


Brubacher House, nearby Conrad Grebel 


College, Waterloo, Ont. (519/884- 
5983) 

Hours: Opening Summer, 1978; by ap- 
pointment 

Features: Fieldstone house of Pa. 
German tradition, built by the 


Brubachers, a Mennonite family from 
eastern Pa.; furnished to depict the 
lifestyle of a German Mennonite 
family, 1850-1890 


OHIO 


Sauder Museum, Farm and Craft Village, 
State Route 2, Archbold, OH 48502 
(419/445-5251) 

Hours: April 12-November 4, 1978, 
Monday-Friday, 9:30-5; Saturday, 
continued on page 36 


HAZEL'S PEOPLE, 


GERALDINE PAGE, PAT HINGLE 
GRAHAM BEC E Intro ais ng RACHELTHOMAS 


Produced by BURT MARTIN - Directed by ‘CHARLES DAVIS 
Associate Producer MERLE GOOD 


YES, please rush me information 
about how to rent the motion 
picture HAZEL’S PEOPLE (based 
on the novel ‘Happy as the Grass 
Was Green”’). 


Name 

Address 

City 

Postal Code 


State/Province 


Mail this form to HAZEL’S PEOPLE, The People’s Place, 
Intercourse, PA 17534. (Or phone 717/768-7171.) In 
Canada mail it to Dueck Film Productions, Ltd., 303 
Wallace Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba R2E 0B1. 


Other 
Films 
to consider... 


“The Amish: 
A People of Preservation” 

An award-winning 27-minute 
documentary film on the Old 
Order Amish directed by John 
Ruth. This is the movie 
excerpted on CBS-TV’s ‘60 
Minutes” and highlighted on 
PBS-TV’s ‘“‘Documentary Show- 
case.” Sensitive, beautiful, and 
true. 


“Menno’s Reins” 

An excellent 60-minute film 
set in Manitoba, sketching in 
dramatic documentary style the 
history of the Russian Men- 
nonites. Over 250 _ persons 
helped make it! 16mm, color. 


For rental information, send your com- 
plete name and address to: The People’s 
Place, Main Street, Intercourse, PA 15534. 
Phone (717) 768-7171. 


TABOR: 


STRENGTH IA EL, 


20 MAJORS AVAILABLE, including - Social Work, Education, 
Physical Education, Music, Pre-Med. 


VOCATIONAL PREPARATION - Pre-Med Tech, Secretarial Sci- 
ence - both 2 yr. A.A. program and four year with Medical, 
Legal and Executive concentrations. 


DUAL DEGREE PROGRAMS in Agriculture and Home Ec, with 


K-State. 


OF 
fos 
ae 


CONTEMPORARY CHURCH MINISTRIES - Also Bible Major. 
Excellent pre-seminary training. 


TABOR COLLEGE 
HILLSBORO, KANSAS 67063 


LIBERAL ARTS—WITH THE CHRISTIAN PERSPECTIVE 


Benjamin /Roberts Ltd. 


OFFICE INTERIORS 


226 North Arch Street 
Lancaster PA. 17603 


Any Furnishings 
for Church 
or Office 


Dealers of SHAW-WALKER Office Equipment 
... Carrying on the Tradition of Excellence... 


PENN ALPS 
RESTAURANT AND 
CRAFT SHOP 


On 
U.S. Route 40 
East of 


Grantsville, 
Maryland 


Home-Style Cooking. 
Salad Bar every Friday 
and Saturday evening. 


Largest handcraft shop 
inthe area. Open 

8:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. 
Closed Sundays. 


Phone 301/895-5985 


Museums of Mennonite Interest 


continued from page 35 


9:30-6; Sunday, 1:30-5:30 
Features: Village of working crafts- 
persons, restored homestead and 
farmyard with animals, museum of 
farm and household collectables 
Admission: Adults—$3.00; Children (6- 
18)—$1.50 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois Mennonite Museum, Congerville, 

IL 61729 (309/394-2274) 

Hours: Sundays from May 21-August 
1978, 2-4, or by appointment 

Features: 19th-century Mennonite 
kitchen, agricultural display, cloth- 
ing, needlework, church furnishings, 
family collections—housed in an old 
Mennonite Church 

Admission: Free (donations appre- 
ciated) 


IOWA 


Iowa Mennonite Museum and Archives 
at the Kalona Historical Village, Box 
576, Kalona, IA 52247 (319/656-3271) 

Hours: April 15-October 15, 1-4 daily 
except Sundays 

Features: Kitchen; living room; bed- 
room furnished with local artifacts; 
farm machinery; genealogies; library; 
historic church records 

Admission: Adults—$1.00; Children 
(15 and under)—free 


MINNESOTA 


Heritage House, Inc., Mountain Lake 
Rd., Mountain Lake, MN 56159 
(507/427-3456) 

Hours: From May 1, 1978; 1-5; or by 
appointment 

Features: 1884 house and barn, fur- 
nished; old general store, stocked; old 
barber shop, rural schoolhouse, 
blacksmith shop, chapel—all com- 
plete; Mt. Lake Depot, caboose 

Admission: Adult—$1.00; Students— 
$.25 


MANITOBA 


Mennonite Village Museum, Box 1136, 
Steinbach, Man. ROA 2A0 (204/326- 
9661) 


Hours: May 1- September 30, 9-6 Features: The Immigrant House, full of 

Features: Mennonite pioneer village SOUTH DAKOTA household eA 5 from 40 
with a store, school, early dwellings, Freeman Museum, Freeman Jr. Coll Russian Mennonite families; The 
church, blacksmith shop, working Pee ssn 57029 (605/925-4237) Wheat Palace, with farm machinery, 
windmill, printery, main artifacts [Paihia tiene Ere the story of threshing, a migration 
building, oxen, and other animals Teethae The stuff of Russian Men- mural 

Admission: Adult—$1.50; Students See reierarione Re sianimmoney Admission: Adult—$1.00; Children— 
(Grades 1-6)—$.50; (Grades 7-12)— passports, boat tickets; household eed $.50 


$.75; Sr. Citizens—$1.00 farming tools from  19th-century 


prairie life; homemade toys Kauffman Museum, Bethel College, 


Mennonite Heritage Center, Canadian North Newton, KS 67117 (316/283- 

Mennonite Bible College, 600 2500) 
Shaftesbury Blvd., Winnipeg, Man. A vast collection in storage — in- 
R3P 0M4 (204/888-6781 ) definitely—includes Mennonite memor- 

Hours: Opening Summer, 1978, Mon- KANSAS abilia from the prairies; stuffed bird 
day-Friday, 9-5 collection; clothing; interior of pioneer 

Features: Heritage displays of photos, Pioneer Adobe House, U.S. 56 and Ash cabin; missionary souvenirs from the 
sculpture, paintings, handicrafts, lit- St., Hillsboro, KS 67063 (316/947- Far East 
erature, special children’s exhibits 3775) 

Admission: Free Hours: 9-12 a.m.; 2-5 p.m. 


Features: Furnished pioneer adobe | SASKATCHEWAN | 
Manitoba Museum of Man and Nature, house and implements of Mennonites SASKATCHEWAN 


Main St. and Rupert Ave., Winnipeg, settling in Marion County, Kan., in Mennonite Cultural Museum, Rosthern 
Man. (204/956-2830) the 1870s Jr. College, 6th St., Rosthern, Sask. 
Hours: Monday-Friday, 10-4; Saturday, Admission: Donations SOK 8RO (306/232-4222) 
10-9; Sunday, 12-6 Hours: By appointment 
Features: Small permanent exhibit of Mennonite Heritage Complex, 219 N. Features: Collection of more than a 
Mennonite clothing and household Poplar, Goessel, KS 67053 (316/367- thousand artifacts of early life of 
items 8200) Mennonites in western Canada 
Admission: $.50 Hours: Daily except Mondays, 1-5 Admission: $.25 


Sauder Museum 


Sauder Museum, located one mile north of Archbold, Ohio, on State 
Route 66, then 12 mile east on State Route 2 or Turnpike from east, 
exit 3. From west, exit 2. 


Talented craftsmen have been hired—old-fashioned glassblower, 
blacksmith, potter, quilters, artist; also there will be chair caning, 
woodworking, weaving, and leather craft, to mention a few. 


There is a large building, 100’ x 220’ which shows black swamp farm 
machinery, shop tools, and domestic items together with life of the 
early homes. 


Museum hours are Monday through Saturday from 10:30 a.m. to 5:00 
p.m., except Saturday until 8:30 p.m. and Sunday 1:30 to 5:30 p.m. A 
restaurant, also located on the grounds with free parking, is open 
from 11:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. The restaurant, which seats 300, features 
home cooking and has its own bakery and banquet room. 


This museum is a place you will want to visit. Mennonite World 
Conference travelers especially welcome. 


A View from the Farm: 


Editors’ note: Our first Farmer's Thoughts 
Column was inspired by an article in the 
August, September, October, 1977 FQ—Cal 
Redekop’s “Why a True-Blue Nonresistant 
Christian Won t Waste Natural Resources.” 


We kill to live. We are members not by 
choice, but by birth of a mutual eating so- 
ciety. We are confronted with the same 
prospect whether we nourish our bodies 
with animal or vegetable food. We live on 
the sacrificed bodies of other living 
organisms. The life cycle of a tomato is 
interrupted by harvest and transformed by 
my eating the salad in exactly the same 
way as the butchered lamb which becomes 
my stew. 

We are more sensitive to the cry of the 
lamb and the spilling of its blood, since we 
share a similar anatomy and reproductive 
style, but the members of the vegetable 
kingdom bear within their various forms a 
life just as authentic and sacrifical as the 
lamb. 

How can I understand my wish to live 
nonviolently when I walk from the barn to 
the house with blood-stained hands and a 
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Winter, 1975 


big kettle of dressed rabbits, leaving be- 
hind a bevy of cats purring with satisfac- 
tion at the feed; or when cutting hay for 
the sheep and goats I clip off the top six 
inches of an anthill? 

A modest acquaintance with natural his- 
tory, wildlife biology, ethology, genetics, 
or the history of farming reveals the pro- 
found inadequacy of the notion that the 
animal kingdoms exist primarily for hu- 
man convenience. Something far different 
is going on. Only the barest fraction of 
earth’s walking, flying, swimming, and 
crawling protein energy comes within 
human management and use. 

We have been conditioned to feel that 
the human drama is the only real focus of 
the universe; that animals do not par- 
ticipate as authentically as ourselves in the 
drama of life; that they are, somehow, 
“dumb” and not intelligent or sensitive. 
Now, slowly, this arrogance of human con- 
sciousness is being eroded and we can see 
that humankind is but one pattern in the 
vast tapestry of life that flourishes out of 
earth's thin covering of topsoil. 
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The Order of Sacrifice 


The intelligence of which we are but 
one expression surrounds us so pervasively 
that if we open ourselves to a clear vision 
of it, worship will rise and fill our hollow- 
ness with substance the way a long rain 
fills the springbox to overflowing; and the 
order of sacrifice will sing its ancient song 
in our cells as we lay down our energy and 
bones in the service of creation and Crea- 
tor. 


Keith Helmuth has 
developed a small- 
scale diversified farm, 
in Debec, New 
Brunswick, Canada. 
He writes out of “a 
background of 
ecological and social 
concern.” 
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1. NEW ORDER OR RENEWAL 


To start a subscription to festival quarterly , or to extend your current subscription, enter 
your name and address below and check the subscription term you prefer. (If renewal, 
please enclose label from most recent issue.) 


YOUR NAME 

ADDRESS 

er POSPAL CODE 
U one year—$3.60 O two years—$6.75 O three years—$9.95 

My check for __________is enclosed (please pay in U.S. dollars). 

2.TO GIVE A GIFT 

Please send festival quarterly to 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

POSTAL CODE 


0 one year—$3.60 0 two years—$6.75 O three years—$9.95 
Gift Card to read “From 


MY NAME 
My check for _________ is enclosed (please pay in U.S. dollars). 


3. CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Place label from most recent issue here. 


NEW ADDRESS 


RETURN THIS COUPON TO 


festival quarterly 


2497 Lincoln Highway East 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 17602 


This flap space is reserved for readers’ flap, comments, 
opinions, reactions, and suggestions related to anything in 
FESTIVAL QUARTERLY. Please do let us hear from you. We 
promise to respond to all responses. Of course we'll need 
your name and address. 


Dear Edilpr: 


Nowe: 
Address: 


Mail this to “Letters to the Editor,” FESTIVAL QUARTERLY, 
2497 Lincoln Highway East, Lancaster, PA 17602. 


PEOPLE’S PLACE NEWS 


Supported 


It was a busy winter at The People’s 
Place. John Ruth (above) launched the 
Saturday Seminars with a day on ““Men- 
nonite Identity and Literary Art.” Theron 
Schlabach was resource for the second 
seminar, “Is Being Separate Out-of- 
Date?” 

The People’s Place Associates expe- 
rienced a Russian Mennonite Supper 
(above) and heard Cal Redekop introduce 


People’s Place Winter Events Well 


his people; at the Valentine's Gathering 
they shared talents and stories (Barbara 
and Lynn Toews display the handiwork of 
their mother, Phyllis, below; John Rutt 
tells tales from childhood, below center). 

Robert Regier (below right) of Bethel 
College in North Newton, Kansas, led a 
Visual Arts Workshop on a weekend in 
February. 


Novelist Rudy Wiebe, Edmonton, Alberta, and writers Katie Funk Wiebe, 
Hillsboro, Kansas, and Merle Good, of The People’s Place, were resource for a 
Writers’ Conference in April. 


A unique Mennonite Yearbook. 
Examine the cover photo. That’s 
Century Il, Wichita, Kansas, the 
building which will house the 
Mennonite World Conference, July 
25-30, 1978. Superimposed is the 
symbol of Mennonite World 
Conference. 


In the year of Mennonite World 
Conference, discover the larger 
Mennonite family at home. General 
Conference, Brethren in Christ, and 
Mennonite Brethren congregations 
are listed along with Mennonite 
Church congregations in the 
expanded Regional Directory of the 
1978 Mennonite Yearbook. 
Congregations are listed 
alphabetically according to state, 
town, and name. 


All regular features—church 
organizations, statistical data, and 
ministerial listings—are included. 


A handy supplement if you 
“Mennonite-Your-Way. ’ 
Price $3.75 


Check the reader response card or 
send order to: 

Congregational Literature 
Division 

Mennonite Publishing House 
616 Walnut Avenue 

Scottdale, PA 15683 
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BEST-SELLING BOOKS: IN REVIEW 


Song of Solomon by Toni Morrison. Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1977. 337 pages. $8.95. 

Milkman Dead has as disjointed a life as 
anyone could dream up. This is the story of his 
embracing it, the discovery of who he is. 

Black, babied by his mother, brought up by 
his Aunt Pilate and friend Guitar, Milkman 
comes to adulthood with a sense of wonder. The 
fact that that survived and flourished in him— 
despite the vengeance of Hager’s passion, his 
father’s brutal designs on him, the suffocation 
he felt from everyone who should have loved 
him—signals the general hopefulness Toni Mor- 
rison seems to have for her people. 

What is overwhelming about this book is its 
lyrical language. It is rough, yet the telling is 
musical. Those opposites, which could so easily 
paralyze the story, give it its truth and eternity 
instead. It is the work of a gifted writer. 

Milkman goes to find his roots. He learns his 
name, the story of his grandfather, and how to 
fly. His journey is black hope. 


The Human Factor by Graham Greene. Simon 
and Schuster, 1978. 347 pages. $9.95 

There’s no way one can lay this book aside 
once you ve begun. It’s a small story about a 
small man named Castle. Later we learn his first 
name is Maurice. Caught in boring Section CA 
of the British Foreign Service. 

The book reads like a thriller, and it is a mas- 
terful story. Greene pulls one into the fabric of 
his characters so effectively, so unexpectedly, so 
subtly, that you recognize their very thoughts 
and the reluctant falsehood of their actions. 
There’s more here than meets the eye, the 
author hints. But no sledgehammering. Just in- 
trigue, separation, and a yearning to care. Anda 
deeply spiritual tone. 

There's been a leak. Someone must be elim- 
inated. A traitor with good motives? Few have 
the ability to write so simply and so truly as 
Graham Greene. 


On Photography by Susan Sontag. Farrar, 
Straus, and Giroux, 1977. 207 pages. $7.95. 

It's time, believes Sontag, to have a look at 
what our camera-happiness means. She probes 
with refreshing insight, with clarity and depth. 

Are photographs any more ‘true’ than a 
painting or a poem? What effect does a 
photographer’s selectivity, angle, point of view 
have on the “‘truth” of the final picture? 

Do we take pictures when we travel in new 
places and new cultures to keep from being 
confronted and overwhelmed by what we see? 

Are photographs of our extended family all 
that remains of that experience? 

Do pictures of tragedy really heighten our 
sensitivity, or dull it? 

Do photographs make everything consum- 
able—the past, rare beauty, death? 

Do photos really increase our understand- 
ing—or are we being deceived by thinking so? 

Sontag goes incisively to the morals of using a 
camera. Her questions are ones for Christians to 
stew over. 


Frank Epp Goes to Ottawa onincdjomp. 17 


college because he doesn't tend relation- 
ships with faculty, staff, and students hope 
to become an effective national politician? 
Could he function in the cabinet? Or is he 
running as a martyr, trying to prove he can 
be elected and secretly never expecting to 
be reelected? 


“A priority has been put into 
my life which militates against 
earlier priorities.” 


We asked him these questions as we sat 
with Epp and his wife, Helen, by the 
fireside in their home ten days before the 
nomination, munching cookies and sipping 
tea. He had just gotten off the phone after 
an hour or two of selling party memberships 
to potential supporters. 

Epp explains his political foray as a 
natural extension of the rest of his life. He 
has considered entering politics for many 
years. He has served on various national 
boards and has actively spoken to a variety 
of political issues. And much of his role in 


the church in recent years has carried with it 
political overtones of everything: from Viet- 
nam and the Middle East to Canadian na- 
tionalism and multiculturalism. 

But what, many ask, has happened to the 
Epp of the “‘faithful minority’? (to use his 
own phrase)? Why did he switch parties in 
order to run? Has this ‘inside’ administra- 
tor forgotten his years as an “‘outsider’ in 
the church? 

‘Sometimes the very role one has played 
in the past requires another role in the fu- 
ture to complete one’s character and one’s 
task,” he writes in the six-page paper he 
makes available to questioners. “It is not my 
intention to pit the two roles against each 
other. Both are necessary in our individual 
lives and in our institutions, including gov- 
ernment.» 

Epps speech at the nominating meeting 
is credited with putting him over the top. “A 
polished speaker, his presentation was much 
more philosophical,’ observed one reporter, 
“pointing at the need to mine Canada’s 
human energy as the key to solving the 
country's economic ills, threatened unity, 
and security needs.” High marks from the 


press. 

Epp had prepared three speeches and 
rehearsed the one his campaign committee 
chose until he knew it almost by memory. 
One noon he and his committee went to an 
audiovisual center at the University of Wa- 
terloo and watched his delivery of the 
speech on videotape. Epp sat in front of the 
small group, legs crossed, satchel in lap, 
expressionless as he watched. He kept 

| speaking of energy but the face on the 
‘videotape seemed immobile. 

His homework paid off on March 15, 
however, but he hadn't prepared an accep- 
tance speech. Reached at his home mere 
hours before the convention, he sounded 
calm and confident. He predicted victory on 
the third ballot with 900 to 1,000 votes. He 
said he planned to do the acceptance speech 
“off the cuff.” 

Weeks later he reflected on that moment 
of victory. “I think I gave a bad acceptance 
speech.” He had gone to the platform think- 
ing he had lost and when he was declared 
the winner, ‘““my family came rushing for- 
ward and there are several moments I can’t 
recall.” 


QUARTERLY FILM RATINGS 


The Betsy—Potboiler ala Harold Robbins nov- 
el. Sex and violence on the way to the top of 
the heap in an automobile empire. Cheap and 
flimsy, in spite of Lawrence Olivier. (2) 

The Big Sleep—One big snore of a cutesy up- 
date of the Raymond Chandler novel with 
Robert Mitchum as the private eye. (2) 

Blue Collar—Excellent film about a black man 
caught in the realities of the labor movement 
and the no-nonsense world of survival. Strong 
story and acting. Stars Richard Pryor. (7) 

The Boys in Company C—One of the current 
wave of Vietnam pictures, this yarn mushes 
through the exploits of the U.S. in Asia. In the 
end, however, parts are quite poignant. (5) 

Casey’s Shadow—A rare horse picture with a 
bit salty language for average family fare. 
Walter Matthau glows in the role of a poor 
sour father bent on winning the big one. (7) 

Coma—Young healthy patients in a Boston hos- 
pital keep ending up in coma. Surgical resi- 
dent Genevieve Bujold tracks down the 
conspiracy. Bujold and Michael Douglas are 
tops, but the story sags. (5) 

Coming Home—A cause picture establishing 
an “I told you so” about Vietnam. Super 
performances by Jane Fonda, Jon Voight, and 
Bruce Dern. Proper Marine wife falls in love 
with a paraplegic. In spite of some melo- 
drama and the stacked cards, it’s a significant 
picture. (8) K 

Crossed Swords—A costume picture highlight- 
ing swapped identities as the prince and the 
pauper live each other’s lives. Includes some 
highly delightful moments. (6) 

Dona Flor and Her Two Husbands—A Brazil- 


tian film making fun of the Latin lover 
stereotype at the same time it reinforces it. 
The first husband dies of exhaustion from his 
sexual escapades, only to return after his wife 
marries a prim pharmacist. (3) 

The Fury—The first half sizzles; the second 
half sickens. Another psychic-violence-horror 
film in the tradition of Carrie. Kirk Douglas 
hunts his psychic son who has been captured 
by an intelligence agency bent on espionage. 
Full of suspense. Gets gory. (5) 

House Calls—A modern comedy of manners 
starring the drowsy but hilarious Walter Mat- 
thau and the brittle, brilliant Glenda Jackson 
in an impossibly inept hospital. It’s not 
Woody Allen, but it is witty. (7) 

Iphighenia—A Greek classic with Irene Papas 
based on the ancient tale of a king needing to 
choose between his daughter and victory. (5) 

Madame Rosa—Only Jewish politics could 
have given this French film an Oscar. An ag- 
ing former prostitute, survivor of Auschwitz, 
runs a ‘day-care center’ for the children of 
prostitutes. One child named Momo, an 
Arab, develops a special relationship with 
Madame Rosa. The film is sensitive and mov- 
ing but a bit sentimental and by no means a 
masterpiece. Stars Simone Signoret. (6) 

The Medussa Touch—Richard Burton in an 
average performance about a man with psy- 

chic destructive powers. Little suspense. (3) 

1900—A four-hour Italian epic by Bertolucci, 
sketching the key themes of a nation in 
change. Begins turn of the century and ends 
with Liberation Day in 1945. Graphic. Beau- 
tifully photographed and directed. The actors 


serve the director's vision. And what a vision 
it is! Contains some truly remarkable, unfor- 
gettable cinematic moments. But take your 
pillow along for the slow parts. Robert De- 
Niro, Dominique Sanda, Burt Lancaster, and 
Donald Sutherland all deliver. (8) 

The Other Side of the Mountain—Part II— 
Sentiment and melodrama aside, this picture 
continues much the original began. A crip- 
pled girl fights the odds and falls in love. (6) 

Pretty Baby—Exquisitely photographed by the 
brilliant French director Malle, this English 
film unwraps the decadence of a New Orleans 
brothel. The camera seems to show us hid- 
denness; we see but we don’t. Brooke Shields 
stars as the child prostitute. More thoughtful 
than explicit. (7) 

Rabbit Test—Joan Rivers is no Woody Allen 
yet. A too-long TV-like yarn about the world’s 
first pregnant man. Mildly amusing. (2) 

Straight Time—A startling surprise of a film. 
Magnificant performance by Dustin Hoffman 
in a little story about an ex-con who tries to go 
straight. Gripping and grim. So much more 
powerful because it doesn’t preach. Leaving 
prison is almost worse than prison itself. (9) 

An Unmarried Woman—A funny, painful 
photograph of a woman seeking herself after 
her husband leaves her. Less hackneyed than 
some, but heavy-handed nonetheless. Allan 
Bates is super. So is Jill Clayburgh as the har- 
ried woman. (7) 


Films are rated on a scale from 1 through 
9, based on their sensitivity, integrity, and 
technique. 


lost,” Mrs. Epp responds. One senses a 
reluctance in her tone. “I think I hope he 
wins. I guess I know it’s going to mean some 
change.” 

Interviewed separately six weeks after the 
nomination, both Epps listed changes they 
were already facing. “People recognize me 
more. I’m in the newspaper more,’ Epp 
stated. “And I’m not accepting all kinds of 
speaking engagements because I expect a 
campaign.” 

One of the most graphic examples of the 
change he has made came to light when he 
confessed that because of the campaign he 
had turned down speaking at the 75th an- 
niversary of Rosthern Junior College, the 
Mennonite school whose official history he 
recently completed. He shook his head in 
disbelief. ““A priority has been put into my 
life which militates against earlier prior- 
ities,’ he explained. 

Mrs. Epp welcomes the new freedom 
she’s found since she embarked on her 
master’s program in social work last year but 
admits she worries about the separaticn if 
her husband is elected. ““Do we live in Ot- 
tawa or do we live here?’ she asks. Either 


Epp likes to win. He remembers his 
defeats vividly. As he retraces his life for a 
listener, he mentions many moments of 
disappointment. “I’ve been fighting with 
my fathers for many years, ’ he says. 

What if he should lose the nomination or 
the election? There is a long pause, a quick 
smile, eyes roving as he scratches his head. 
“T’ve lost before,’ he says thoughtfully, 
“Tve gone through this before. I've expe- 
rienced Mennonite rejection before. I'll 
recover.” 

Is this ““Epps’ little Frank’ as he was 
called as a youngster, still fighting a sense of 


“1 think | hope he wins,” Mrs. 
Epp says. “I guess I know it’s 
going to mean some change.” 


way they won't see each other at least half 
the time. She’s thankful the children are no 
longer at home. 

Frank Epp is 49. In the end that may be 
the determining factor that made him jump 
from an eroding Mennonite base into the 
long-considered world of politics. One 
senses again and again his desire to see what 
he can accomplish yet before his time is 
gone. 

The Mennonites are watching Epp. Does 
this mean other disenchanted church ad- 
ministrators might turn to politics as a hunt- 
ing ground? What can politicians actually 
accomplish beyond bringing the prime 
minister to the MCC Relief Sale? Is this the 
final step of acculturation of “God's faithful 
minority’? Or does this represent a pro- 
phetic brave step into full responsibility? 

Time will tell, they say. Maybe so. 


Is Epp responding to a sense of 
call to national office or does he 
feel pushed out of Mennonite 
leadership? 


inferiority and longing to be accepted “‘in- 
side’? Or is this a prophetic man of vision 
who has the guts to integrate his faith and 
national politics? 

“I feel he’s won more often than he’s 
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1} 
Study Guides 


NEW MEN/NEW ROLES 
A Study Guide for Christian People in 
Social Change 


by Perry and Elizabeth Yoder 


A five session study on the “‘biblical’’ role of men. 
“For too long the church has accepted the way 
society is, with its masculine value system, instead 
of realizing the radical message of challenge to 
society’s values that is the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
The personality traits of the man whom our North 
American society considers masculine and successful 
are in contrast with the life and teachings of Jesus 
and the Christian personality as described by Paul.”’ 


the printed material. 


49 pages, paperback, study guide........... $2.00 


Cassette tape 


Available only from Faith and Life Press, Box 347, 
Newton, KS 67174 


FAITH AND LIFE PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


59 pages, paperback, study guide........... $2.00 
Check the reader’s response card or order from your 
bookstore. 

THE SACRED CAR 

A Six Session Study on the Automobile and | 
Christian Responsibility 

by Frank G. Ward 

The work of our hands demands unqualified worship 
from us. ““The car is king, and owns the people,”’ 
says Eric Sevareid about the impact of the automo- 

bile on our way of life. This study deals with the ; 
Christian responsibility in the use of this machine. 

A cassette tape has also been prepared to supplement 


RECLASSIFIED 


Mennonite Humor- 
International 


When Bangladesh refugees poured into India after the political 
upheaval a few years ago, they sometimes arrived without clothing. 
So Mennonite Central Committee ordered a clothing factory to 
make 10,000 saris for distribution. When the factory asked what it 
should print on the selvage of the material to indicate manufacturer 
and type of cloth (fine, medium, coarse), MCC replied, ‘Print Men- 
nonite.”. When the saris arrived, printed along the edge of each one 
were the words: ‘Fine Mennonite.” 

Three mission executives landed in India and sent a telegram 
ahead to let the missionaries in the interior know when they were ar- 
riving. They wired: “Arriving Tuesday. Burkholder, Wenger, and 
Brunk.” The telegram reached its destination, but said, “Arriving 
Tuesday. Burkholder and Wenger Drunk.” 


In Asia it is important for everyone to marry and have children to 
add to the labor force and to support aging parents. One single 
Mennonite missionary tells the story of how her national friends 
were much concerned about her singleness. When her widowed 
father came to see her, they were sure he would have arranged a 
marriage for her. But he came alone. When she went home on fur- 
lough, they hoped she would return with a husband. Again, she 
disappointed them. One day her friends invited her for the evening 
meal. When it was long in being served, she finally asked the reason 
for the delay. She was told another guest was coming. Finally, the 
guest arrived—the priest from the neighboring parish. After the 
meal was over, host and hostess withdrew and left the Mennonite 
missionary and the Catholic priest to make their own arrangements. 

At a symposium on immigration at San Antonio, a lawyer drew a 
laugh by suggesting to Leonel Castillo, commissioner of the U.S. 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, how to solve the problem 
of illegal aliens: “Get them all to become Mennonites.” The 
reference was to the Seminole Mennonites struggling to avoid de- 
portation.—National Catholic Reporter 

An overseas guest speaking to a class at Canadian Mennonite Bi- 
ble College (sponsored by General Conference Mennonites) became 
aware of the homogeneity of his audience as they responded to his 
questions. Finally, he asked whether there weren't some students on 
campus who could share cross-cultural experiences with them. After 
a small silence, one student offered, ““We have a couple of Men- 
nonite Brethren on campus.” 


od ad * 


To Simonize: To edit material to fit a Mennonite audience. 
a cd & 


Katie Funk Wiebe is a 
writer and teaches 
English at Tabor 
College. Her most 
recent book is Alone. 


The editors invite you to submit humorous 
stories and anecdotes that you ve 
experienced or heard. We are not 

interested in stock jokes—we want human 

interest stories with a humorous 

Mennonite twist. Keep your submission to 

no more than 100 words and send them to 
Katie Funk Wiebe, Tabor College, 
Hillsboro, KS, 67073. She will give credit 
to anecdotes she selects. 


SCS. VT 
Misery 
to Meaning 


O wretched man that I am! Who shall deliver me from this 
misery and fear? 

In August 1959 I was deer healed from the paralysis of 
fear. After leaving the film theater, I walked unconsciously into a 
tent and talked to a stranger about my inner problems. He im- 
mediately directed me to Christ. It was shortly after that 
experience that I felt a new kind of release. This marked my first 
contact with Mennonites. 

However, my troubles were not over. After four years in the 
Mennonite Church I was called to pastor an all white congrega- 
tion. It seemed very much like a misfit, but I accepted it as God’s 
will for the time. The church and I believed that God had 
another work for me among my people. But when and where? 
Only God knew. 

I felt more than once that I was locked into an ecclesiastical 
order of rules passed on by very firm leadership. From time to 
time I found myself preaching poorly prepared sermons and say- 
ing things that I didn’t really mean. 

The second stage of release came when I moved on to live and 
study in another area. It seemed my family and I were basically 
surrounded by two extremes: those who were running from their 
past and those who were contending for their tradition. Praise 
God there were some I felt were balanced in their thinking and 
practice. 

It was when we settled in Washington, D.C., that I was able to 
do some reflecting and, I trust, honest searching. My observa- 
tions and experiences tell me that the rural and urban cultured 
alike need divine direction; that minorities are sensitive whether 
white or whatever; that the Christian walk is a way of under- 
standing, loving, and adjusting to people; that it is not an 
overnight undertaking to relate effectively to people, but a life's 


journey. 
Misery ceased to be when I looked to Christ and saw the mean- 
ing of my life. Fear died that moment and faith was born. 


George Richards is the pastor of the 
Peabody Street Mennonite Church in 
Washington, D.C. 


The editors welcome Mennonite 
members of nonwhite minorities of 
any nationality to write stories dealing 
with their own experiences of 
belonging to a minority group. 
Manuscripts should be no longer than 
400 words. 


MISH, 


MENNONITE, 


Send form 3579 to: Festival Quarterly 
2497 Lincoln Highway East 
Lancaster, PA 17602 

Postmaster, Address Correction Requested 
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A place for all peoples! | | 


The Museum 
The Amish Story Museum tells an insider’s sympathetic, 
graphic story of growing up Amish. Depicted by local 
Beachy Amish craftsman Aaron Zook in lifelike three- 
dimensional carved paintings. Breathtaking! 


The Classic Films 


“The Amish: A People of Preservation” is a brilliant, 
beautiful, and accurate portrayal of the spirit, faith, and 
way of life of the Amish people. It stands in a class of its 
own. It leads the way to understanding. 


HAZEL’S PEOPLE, a feature motion picture filmed in 
Lancaster County, tells the bittersweet tale of a clash of 
cultures in a community shocked by death. Stars Geraldine 
Page, Pat Hingle, and hundreds of local Mennonites. 


The Book and Craft Shoppe 
We strive to offer “all the books fit to read by and/or 
about the Amish, Mennonite, and Hutterite peoples 
around the world.” Also we feature indigenous crafts with 
a special flare for gorgeous quilts made by local Amish and 
Mennonite women. 


The Courtyard Gallery 
We provide the courtyard as a quiet spot for visitors to 
walk and sit and look at our free exhibits. Our present 
exhibit features faces of our peoplehood around the 
world. Don’t miss it! 


The Seminars, Lectures, and Workshops 
We offer “Learning from The Amish” workshops. We 
have annual music, visual arts, and writers’ conferences. 
We plan a Winter Cultural Series. We continue our 
Saturday Seminars. And our staff members present many 
lectures ona variety of subjects. 


The Booklets 


Our publishing line is called Good Books. One book 
project is the publication of a series of People’s Place 
Booklets on a variety of educational subjects. Collect 
them, and you'll have a treasure on your shelf! 


The Volk Cellar 


This international collection, still in the development 
stage, will feature some of the very best fine arts and fine 
crafts created by our various peoples over the years. 
Painting, pottery, Fraktur, quilts, woodworking, and much 
more. 


The Associates Program 
People’s Place Associates receive free admission to many 
of our events, are the first to know about upcoming 
happenings, receive regular newsletters, and participate in 
discounts for most purchases. The Associates form a core 
group which gives spirit to our place. Join us! 
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Should a Christian Participate in Advertising? 


exploring the art, faith, culture of Mennonite peoples 


festival quarterly 


What the Chinese 


Have in Common— 
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the world famous 


Mennonite Children’s Choir 


of Winnipeg, Manitoba 


McCaskey Auditorium, Lancaster, Pa. 
Monday, August 21, 1978—8:00 p.m. only 


Reservations: 717/768—7171 


The choir is coming directly from the International Music Festival at the Kennedy Center 
in Washington, D.C. All receipts above expenses will go to the Choirs 1978 project— 
helping cyclone victims in India. Sponsored by The People’s Place Associates. 
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EDITORIALS 


Living in the City 


People often ask why we _ live 
downtown. 

We're here because we thought it 
would be a pleasant place to be at home. 
In all fairness we can’t claim that holy 
motivation—helping or service—that 
usually moves Mennonites into cities. 
We intend to do both here and we have 
nothing against those who come specifi- 
cally for those reasons. 

But we re buying our house in the city 
because it’s a wonderful place to live. 
And have a family. 

Lancaster's health was by no means 
assured when we moved into town three 
years ago. A climate-controlled shopping 
mall situated on a slice of Mennonite 
farmland four miles out threatened to 
destroy any reason to go downtown. 

But the city rallied when several big 
businesses took their home offices to 
Lancaster Square. Little shops followed, 
restaurants came next, several galleries 
and drama groups went into production. 
We—and a lot of other young families— 


Growing Up 


I turned down up 
and walked with down 
until one day I needed up 
to make up down 
and it was not. 

—MG 


Renew Now! 


Running a magazine is more difficult 
than we ever imagined. As soon as we 
think we have a fix on costs, there's 
another postage increase (the most 
recent was 292%) or the price of paper 
goes up. The cost of ‘maintaining’ a 
reader keeps rising. Address changes and 
renewal notices cost us as much as they 
do a weekly magazine. 

Festival Quarterly is no longer gasp- 


became the beneficiaries. 

Within four blocks we have a sizable 
park, a lively YWCA, the public library, 
a farmers market, the heart of the 
downtown shopping district, a super- 
market, several mom-and-pop groceries, 
more than a dozen restaurants, and seven 
theaters. No need to get out the car for a 
taste of any of the above. We walk a lot. 

And that’s by design. We’re finding it 
a rather painless way to learn to live with 
less gas, less space, less fuel oil—all 
rapidly diminishing commodities. Living 
here suits our consciences right now. 

And we ve found the city a great place 
to cultivate neighborliness. We came 
with another family and our wish to be 
intentional neighbors. We're all taking 
up a little less acreage this way, and feel- 
ing like an extended family of sorts in our 
adjoining houses. I think we’re becoming 
more sensitive, more aware, and hope- 
fully less self-righteous as we share the 
city’s life. PPG 


ing for breath, nor is it making any 
profits. In order to keep it as near break- 
even as possible, we are introducing a 
subscription price increase on October 1, 
1978. The one-year price will be $5.00 in 
the United States and $6.00 in Canada 
and other countries. 

If you renew now, you save money and 
we save money (renewal notices). Thank 
you. We mean that sincerely. PPG/MG 
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Editorials 
Did You Know That... 
Letters 
This Quarter’s Book 
Offers 

Earl Martin was in 
Vietnam when the 
Americans left and the 
Saigon government fell to 
the Viet Cong. He kept a 
journal and this is it. 

When he and Pat and the 
children were reunited they 
moved to Phoenixville, 
Pennsylvania, not far from 
Philadelphia. They are 
planning to go to the 
Philippines in service near 
the turn of the year. 
Where to Grow Old— 
Two Views 

With the changing shape 
of our traditional family 
structure and our moving to 
suburbia, the elderly 
among us—and their 
children—face a new 
dilemma. Where shall 
retirement years be spent? 

Here are two different 
experiences, shared not for 
debate’s sake, but to 
continue the discussion. 
What the Chinese Have in Common 
with the Old Order Mennonites and 
Amish 

Winfield Fretz, who recently took a trip 
to the People’s Republic of China, made 
some intriguing parallels with a more 
familiar world. 
I Love Summer?! 
Should a Christian Participate in 
Advertising? 
Summer Profile 
Quarterly News 
At the Schools 
Cultural Calendar 
Creatively Aging 

Thanks to some gentle urging and help 
from Tilman Smith we ve decided to give 
regular space to aging creatively. We re 
looking for tips on travel, nutrition, 
housekeeping, use of time, and inspiring 
stories. You may know something that 
should be included. Please let us know. 
The Family That Sang Together 
Mennonite-Your-Way News 
Farmer’s Thoughts 
Communication By-Line 
On Reading a Gothic Harlot 
In Church Peace 
Publishing Notes 
A Folksong From the Mennonite 
Hymnal 

Music is an organic thing. That means 
when this song is printed the next time, it 
will include some changes in its rhythm. 
Cities Are for People 
Making Do 
People's Place News 
Best-Selling Books: In Review 
Quarterly Film Ratings 
Mennonites, Masqueraders, and 
Ministers 
People Stories 
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Mennonite Wisdom Literature 


Paul and Alta 

by Phyllis Pellman Good 

is living wisdom spoken memorably by two eighty-year-olds, Paul and Alta Erb. Much 
is written today of growing older as decline, depression, hopelessness—here is a Chris- 
tian couple who have grown older with grace, love, and hope. Much is being written of 
“the simple life’—here are two who have lived the simple life together for over sixty 
years. Spicy, full of stories, tried. 

Illustrated with over 80 photographs by Paul M. Schrock 

Quality paperback, $7.95 


A Unique Heritage 


The Writings of Pilgram Marpeck 


by William Klassen and Walter Klaassen 

makes available in English the primary works of this major Anabaptist 
leader. Here are recorded the thoughts and the commitment of the early 
Anabaptist church. Hard, $24.95 


A Russian Dance of Death; Revolution and Civil War in 
the Ukraine 
by Dietrich Neufeld translated and edited by Al Reimer 


is a well-told, tragic chapter out of modern Mennonite history. Taken 
from Neufeld’s personal diary, this firsthand story of the destruction and 
plunder of the Russian Mennonite colonies is told vividly. Paper, $6.30 


Bringing Our Perspective to Life’s Issues 


Divorce and the Faithful Church 

by G. Edwin Bontrager 

recognizes the crucial importance of binding and loosing << 
within the body of Christ. It helps communities of faith . pivonce 
which are seeking to be faithful to each other and to the { 
presence of Christ in their midst while working through 


painful decisions on divorce and remarriage. 
Hard, $7.95 Paper, $4.95 
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Christian Mission and Social Justice 


by Samuel Escobar and John Driver 

is a call for the Word and deed to go together. Missions are 
looked at from both the perspective of its biblical basis and 
its historical development. Escobar and Driver call us to 
have Christian mission and social justice in our worldwide 
ministries. Paper, $3.95 


Peer Counseling in the Church 
by Paul M. Miller 


describes the attitudes and skills laymen in the church can 

develop to assist one another in growth-type counseling— 

helping one another with vocations, preparation for mar- 

riage, and problems within marriage. Paul Miller has the 

conviction that Christians with ordinary common sense and Herald Press 

tact can readily master the skills needed to help each other Scottdale, PA 15683 
solve ordinary problems in living. Paper, $4.95 Kitchener, ON N2G 4M5 
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festival 
quarterly 


The FESTIVAL QUARTERLY is published quarterly by 
Good Enterprises, Ltd. at 2497 Lincoln Highway East, 
Lancaster, PA 17602. The QUARTERLY is dedicated to explor- 
ing the culture, faith, and arts of the various Mennonite groups 
worldwide, believing that faith and art are as inseparable as 
what we believe is inseparable from how we live. The editors 
seek to clearly identify promotion of Festival projects and news 
and keep such items apart from general editorial content. Copy- 
right © 1978 by Good Enterprises, Ltd., Vol. 5, No. 3. All cor- 
respondence should be addressed to FESTIVAL 
QUARTERLY, 2497 Lincoln Highway East, Lancaster, PA 
17602. Second-class postage paid at Lancaster, Pa., and at addi- 
tional mailing offices. Subscription price: $3.60 for 1 year; $6.75 
for 2 years; 3 years for $9.95. 


Editor—Phyllis Pellman Good 
Associate Editor— Merle Good 


Advertising Manager—Joanne Ranck 
Circulation Manager—Miriam Buckwalter 
Editorial Consultant—Lorne Peachey 
Design Assistant—Tom Hershberger 
Contributing Editors—David W. Augsburg- 
er, Jan Gleysteen, James R. Krabill, Jean- 
nette E. Krabill, Alice W. Lapp, John A. 
Lapp, Doris J. Longacre, Mary K. Oyer, 
Bie avel clowaltes Carol ann Ae OORGAN ae ee Wiha THe AlGow CHOICE: 
Weaver, Katie Funk Wiebe. 


Considering college= 


For many reasons highly qualified students do not fully investigate educational 

Reporters—Jim Bishop, Anna Davis, George alternatives before deciding on a college. They often overlook a Christian liberal 
Dirks, Ernest Epp, Damaris Frey, Monica arts college because of misconceptions. Their decisions may be based on 
Gross, Ellen Hartman, Oliver Heppner, rumor...analumnus . .. something they heard from another student... almost 
Paul Hostetler, Lawrence Klippenstein, anything. Some of these influences may be reliable—others may not be. 
Don Krause, Randy MacDonald, Janice 
Martin, Loyal Martin, Max Miller, Arnie If you want to really help someone you know who is nearing college age, put 
Neufeld, Myrna Park, Gwen Preheim, his/her name (or yours) on the coupon below and we'll send complete program 
Rudy Regehr, Dale Schumm, Allan Sie- information and a catalog by return mail. As a fully accredited Christian liberal 
bert, Dorothy Snider, Fred Steiner, Arden arts college, Messiah offers educational alternatives that many public or private 
Thiessen, Ruby Weber, Luetta Werner, schools don’t have. In addition, Messiah offers a solid Christian foundation. 


Attn: Ron Long, Grantham, Pennsylvania 17027 


Tell me more about the educational alternatives available at Messiah 
College. 


Name — = = 


Address = —s q > Se ci st 


City, State, Zip __ wes sas SD m4, a* 


: ‘On the Cover—Judy Rempel, an artist from” 


ne. Manitoba, did the filed of Parent& Pastor == srriend 2% 


SIUCeH <.- _=- Year of Grad. . 
Messiah College admits students without regard to race, color, sex, handicap, or 
ethnic origin. 


em ee es oe oe oe we oe ee oe es ee ee er ee ee ee oe es os os os os gg 
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First Annual Music Conference 


November 3 and 4, 1978 


Session I—November 3, 1978, 7:30 p.m., 
Locust Grove Mennonite School 

Session II—November 4, 1978, 9:00 a.m., 
Locust Grove Mennonite School 

Session III—November 4, 1978, 1:30 p.m., 
Locust Grove Mennonite School 


Lectures: 
“Music Is” by Mary Oyer 
“How | Write a Hymn” by Harold Moyer 


Workshops: 


Teaching Music for Children—Kathryn Sherer 

What I’ve Learned About Good Taste in Music—Mary Oyer 

A Survey of the Mennonite Hymnal—Harold Moyer 

Chamber Music Workshop—Lon Sherer 

Music in the Home—Connie Isaac 

Choral Conducting Workshop—Ken Nafziger 

How to Do Your Own Hymn Arrangements—Lloyd Kauffman 

How to Start and Continue a Children’s Choir—Romaine Sala 

How to Organize a Congregational Music Committee—John Miller 
10. Instruments in the Congregation?—Glenn Lehman 

11. Ideas for Creative Song Leading—Nate Showalter 

12. How to Make a Record, Background Tape, or Cassette—Don Isaac 


CN 


so 


also: Foursimultaneous interpretive concerts by Lonand Kathryn Sherer, 


EMC Chorale with Ken Nafziger, Connie Isaac, and Rosedale Quartet. 
Lots of fellowship, short performances, and informal sharing. 


Session IV: Harvest Music Festival __ 
Saturday Night, November 4, 8: 00-10: 15 
McCaskey Auditorium, Lancaster — 
(Open to the Public) 


Rosedale Quartet, EMC Chorale with Ken Nafziger, Con 
Harold Moyer, Mary Oyer, Lon and Kathryn Sherer 


Reservations: (717) 768-7171 


Se Cosponsored by 
The 
\ People’s 
AS ‘5 Place ea Nk 


For registration information write either to Keystone Bible 
Institute, Box 27, Landisville, PA 17538, or to The People’s Place, 
Intercourse, PA 17534. 
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DID YOU KNOW THAT... 


‘““More-with-Less’’ may be our newest 
symbol as a people. (One dare hardly call 
it a fad when the More-with-Less Cook- 
book is in its twelfth printing—173,000 
copies. ) The idea is taking many shapes. 

Many Mennonite churches in the Mid- 
west are sponsoring all-day More-with- 
Less Workshops. Attendees create and 
sample nutritious snacks, discuss ways to 
cut out waste, investigate TV commercials 
geared to tempting children, and work at 
the principles of conservation and respon- 
sibility. MCC offers discussion outlines 
and cassettes planned by cookbook author 
Doris Longacre. 

Longacre continues work on a new 
More-with-Less book, this one geared to 
extending those principles to all of life. 
“Contributors say it takes more careful 
thinking to send an entry to this book than 
it did to copy off a recipe for the 
Cookbook,”’ she commented. “Reporting 
a decision which involves money, energy 
use, and spiritual values is tougher than 
telling how you cook soybeans. But I’m 
hoping for many responses because I know 
that people daily grapple with these ques- 
tions and find solutions.” 

@ e @ 

At the Mennonite Publishing House in 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania, a committee has 
been assigned the job of buying and dis- 
playing art by Mennonites on the walls of 
the Publishing House. Their intention is to 


enhance the working atmosphere and sup- 
port artists in their constituency. Their 
first purchase was a painting by Sylvia 
Gross Bubalo. In addition to building a 
permanent collection the committee plans 
rotating exhibits to be hung in the As- 
sembly Room. 


Ingrid Rimland 


For her book The Wanderers (see 
November, December, 1977, January 
1978, Festival Quarterly, page 4), author 
Ingrid Rimland recently received the 
California Literature Medal Award for the 
“best first novel published by a California 
author in 1977.” Previous winners have 
been John Steinbeck, Allan Drury, Jess- 


amyn West, and Irving Stone. 
@ @ e 


continued on page 8 


FREE from 
CHRISTIANITY 
TODAY 


Francis 
Schaeffer’s 


HOW SHOULD 
WE THEN 
LIVE? 


INTRODUCTORY SUBSCRIPTION 
OFFER 


Now you can subscribe to CHRISTIANITY 
TODAY for one year (22 issues) at a $7.00 
savings off the regular single-copy price, 
and receive a free copy of Dr. Francis 
Schaeffer’s major new work, How Should 
We Then Live? 


CHRISTIANITY TODAY is written for 
thinking Christians, committed followers 
of Christ who seek facts and perspectives 
on today’s fast-changing religious scene. In 
each issue you'll find: 


¢ Timely, thought-provoking articles on 
current issues—politics, abortion, the 
death penalty, the Middle East, crime. 


© Unrivaled coverage of religious news— 
throughout America and around the 
world, including what’s happening in 
missions today. 


e Insightful editorials on contemporary 
problems. C.T.’s editors grapple with the 
difficult choices facing the nation and the 
church, and recommend directions for 
the future. 


° Regular columns: books, reviews of the 
arts, current religious thought, minister’s 
workshop, and more. 


¢ In-depth discussion and interpretation of 
significant theological debates, Bible pas- 
sages, and religious trends. 


TWICE AS OFTEN 


CHRISTIANITY TODAY is _ published 
more often than any other major evan- 
gelical magazine. It arrives twice each mon- 
th (monthly in July and August), 22 issues 
per year. It’s like getting two magazines for 
the price of one. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW AND SAVE 


By subscribing direct you save $7.00 off th 
single-copy price of $22.00. You receive _ 
one full year, 22 issues for only $15.00. If 

you prefer a longer term, you can subscribe © 
for two years, 44 issues, for only = 00, 
and save even more. 


he subtle vo 


t year. Over 
in print. It rep- 
mn of Dr. Schaeffer’s 
ical dem. This 
ABOUT YOUR FREE BOOK | 
In this richly illustrated, 7” x 10" hardback 
edition of How Should We Then Live?, Dr. 
Francis Schaeffer traces the rise and decline 
of Western thought and culture, and the 
implications for each one of us. 


e, for any reason, you are not 

satisfied with CHRISTIANITY 

_ you may cancel your subscription 

This classic work stresses the importance of > a full refund on the remaining 
basing our choices on the biblical view, © es. The ee book is yours to keep. 


| CHRISTIANITY TODAY, Subscription Services, P.O. Box 354, Dover, NJ 07801 38B518 { 


| O Yes, please enter my subscription to CHRISTIANITY TODAY as indicated. I understand | 
that I will also receive a free copy of How Should We Then Live? I accept your guarantee of | 
satisfaction. 


One year, 22 issues, only $15.00. (Save 32% off $22.00 single-copy price). 


ayia 


Two years, 44 issues, only $25.00. (Save 43% off $44.00 single-copy price). 


(Check one) 
I enclose payment. Please send my free book immediately. 


al ia 


Please bill me, and send my free book as soon as you receive payment. 


O New Subscription 
O Renewal 


Z 
3 


Address 
O Minister 


O Layman 


City State Zip 
Offer good in U.S. and Canada only. (Canadian subscribers add $2/year postage.) 
New subscribers please allow four to six weeks for delivery of first issue. 


OFFER VALID FOR BOTH NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS AND RENEWALS. 


ASSOCINIED 
MENNONITE 


BIBLICA 


3003 BENHAM AVENUE ° 


e MASTER OF DIVINITY 
To equip persons for various minis- 
tries of the church 
e MASTER OF ARTS: PEACE STUDIES 
To provide a program of reflection 
and action in the area of the churches 
ministry of reconciliation. 
e OVERSEAS MISSION TRAINING CENTER 
To help equip persons for overseas service. 
e@ ONE-YEAR THEOLOGY 
A program for personal enrichment. 
@ MASTER OF ARTS: CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 
To equip persons to facilitate a 
program of Christian education. 


Bring Mennonite 
World Conference to 
Your Congregation! 


_ Scenes from 


World Conference 

Presidium! 
Available after Sep- 
tember 15,1978. __ 


YES, please rush me informa- 
tion about how to rent the 
film Wichita ’78. 


Name 
Address 
City 
State/Province 
Postal Code 


Mail this form to Wichita '78,The People’s 
Place, Intercourse, PA 17534. (Or phone 
717, 768-7171.) In Canada mail it to Dueck 
Film Productions, Ltd, 295 Wallace Avenue, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba R2E OBI 


The purpose of AMBS is to be a 
Christian community of scholarship 
and discipleship in the Free Church 
tradition. It is the responsibility of this 
community to interpret the continu- 
ing significance of the vital elements 
in its heritage in the light of the 
scriptures and to witness to them in 
conversation with the larger Christian 
fellowship and with the world. To this 
end AMBS has developed a program 
for the equipping of Christian men 
and women to participate in this task 
and to serve the churches in this 


country and abroad in a variety of 


ministries informed by this vision. 


AMBS is a graduate level theologi- 
cal institution offering a Master of 


Divinity, Master of Arts in Peace 
Studies, and in Christian Education 
as well as a One-Year Theology 


ELKHART, IN 46514 program. 


Other Films to 
consider..... 


“The Amish: 

A People of Preservation” 

An award-winning 27- 
minute documentary film on 
the Old Order Amish 
directed by John Ruth. This is 
the movie excerpted on CBS- 
TV’s 60 Minutes and 
highlighted on PBS-TV’s 
Documentary 

Showcase. Sensitive, 
beautiful, and true. 16mm, 
color. 


“Menno’s Reins” 

An excellent 60-minute film 
set in Manitoba, sketching in 
dramatic documentary style 
the history of the Russian 
Mennonites. Over 250 
persons helped make it! 16 
mm, color. 


For rental information, send your complete 
name and address to: The People’s Place, 
Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534. Phone 
(717) 768-7171. 
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Did you Know That... 
continued from page 6 


A Mennonite Community Orchestra 
has been revived in Winnipeg as an outlet 
for Mennonite musicians who are accom- 
plished performers but do not play pro- 
fessionally. Two groups make up the 
Orchestra: a nucleus of topflight players 
and an intermediate group. They will play 
separately and together. 

The Orchestra, who gave their first 
concert in early June by _ premiering 
Mosaic of Mennonite Hymn Tunes by 
Esther Wiebe and A Brotherly Gavotte by 
John Klassen, intends to form a board of 
directors and hire a conductor for the 
1979-80 season. 


Mennonite Community Orchestra in 
premier performance. 


Since 1973, Dawn J. Brunk has been 
creating sewing ideas, then writing them 
as a column for publication in the Chicago 
Tribune and the Detroit Free Press. It all 
started with her project of turning worn- 
out blue jeans into a cap. She wrote the 
instructions, the Tribune bought it and got 
favorable response. Patterns for a patch- 
work skirt and shawl, a carryall, a pocketed 
pinafore, how to applique to brighten old 
clothes, toys for children, and dozens more 
followed. 

Explains Dawn, who now lives in Wa- 
terloo, Ontario, “Ideas I have aplenty; it’s 
time I need more of. Each column (an 
average of two per month) requires several 
hours of designing and sewing before I can 
start writing. The minute my children are 
settled in for their afternoon nap, I work as 
hard and fast as I can. That amounts to 
two hours on a good day!” 

Presently she’s working out details for 
additional publication in a newspaper 
syndicate. 

e ® e 
Family Life, the Old Order Amish 
monthly magazine published in Aylmer, 
Ontario, would like to know about, or buy 
for their historical library, any book with a 
Fraktur-decorated front page dated before 
1900, originally owned by an Amish 
person. A free year of Family Life is the 
reward for reporting such a book. 


Gary Neufeld 


We are not Mennonites but have some very 
good Mennonite friends whom we admire 
greatly. 

The cookbook More with Less is excellent— 
haven't had anything but success using it— 
thanks to the efforts of Doris Longacre. 

Would love to see more human interest 
stories and of course all about your culture and 
tradition in the Quarterly. 

It is fascinating how you are able to weave in 
the value systems of various generations. How 
do Mennonites cope with handicapped young 
adults, partial vision, blindness, etc.? We are 
dealing with this type of problem. Any help, 
suggestions, etc. are appreciated. 

Joan B. Lange 
Brandywine, Maryland 


Two articles in your May/June 1978 issue bear 
comment among the other fine articles and ma- 
terial in that issue. 

First of all, the article on the NRB Conven- 
tion was as full of clichés as that which it ac- 
cused is. I’ve been a member of NBB since 1966 
and while it has some obvious problems which 
are in some ways inherent to its organization, it 
is serving a worthwhile and needed purpose and 
has succeeded in focusing attention on several 
attempts to abridge the rights of all citizens of 
the United States. Mr. Stentzel certainly is 
permitted his point of view; however, I would 
simply submit that his point of view is as warped 
as he accuses the NRB of being. 

“New Mixes in Music” by Carol Ann Weaver 
has been a refreshing view on this most interest- 
ing subject. It has been my privilege to par- 
ticipate in a number of serious music efforts in 
the recent past including the premiere of Alice 
Parker's opera Singers Glen. At the same time I 
find a tremendous amount of interest and 
pleasure in listening to rock music, particularly 
Jesus rock. As a partner in the King’s Place, 
Inc. (24-track automated recording studio) I 
find myself at the vortex of the mix. Carol has 
called for a willingness to learn and patience to 
realize that growth and development is 
necessary. We teach this in our spiritual rela- 
tionships but somehow expect that the musical 
forms (or art forms in general) must fall into 
certain patterns to be spiritually legitimate. 
Thanks for a well conceived and expressed 
article. 

John O. Yoder 
New Providence, Pennsylvania 


We enjoy your paper very much—the edi- 
torials are great. Keep up the good work. 

God bless you as you teach Kate Elizabeth the 
“Jesus Way.” 

We thoroughly enjoyed Hazel’s People, when 
the film was shown in our meetinghouse in 
Hanover. 

God bless you in your busy schedule. 

Betty Grove 
Elmwood, Ontario 


I left two other magazines expire, but not 
Festival Quarterly! I really enjoy it. 
Nancy M. Zimmerman 
East Earl, Pennsylvania 


Found the articles interesting! Maybe you 
should offer ““Mononites’” to Gospel Herald for 
them to reprint. 

Appreciate book reviews. Could you include 
those legends of Provident Bookfinder for ap- 
propriateness for adults, children, Christian li- 
braries? 

Still wonder about the amount of money used 
to see all those movies when so many are 
“trashy,” or not worth the time nor money. 
Why not only publish the recommended ones? 

I wonder about articles exhalting those still 
living. It makes it hard for them to live up to 
people’s expectations, and, we don't read of 
Jesus giving many verbal bouquets (John the 
Baptist, an exception, but he wasn’t praising 
him per se). I enjoy the profiles with this single 
exception. The current issue was well done on 
Regier. This issue was really worth the paper, 
postage, and time—movies excepted. 

Could/would Carol Ann Weaver deal with 
the jazz-rock question as we hear it a la Bob 
Jones U.? And stories like Africans from 
heathenism saying it is demon-calling music. 
How does God's demand for separateness apply 
to music? Or is it an excluded area for being 
separate/holy? Thank you. 

Dorothy Stover 
Helena, Alabama 


Your feature “Frank Epp Goes to Ottawa’ 
puzzled me because of its numerous misstate- 
ments of fact and its questionable interpreta- 
tions. I felt I should respond to these, but didn’t 
know where to begin or end. Then I concluded 
that the real problem with the article arose from 
the fact that you are first and foremost a 
dramatist and a writer of fiction. 

Your article is primarily that of a novelist, 
creating situations and characters, not that of a 
journalist whose thorough, many-sided research 
leads to the reconstruction of reality as much as 
is humanly possible. 

Don’t get me wrong. Your story isn’t all fic- 
tion. You have used real people and real situa- 
tions to set the stage and develop your plot. But 
for those of us close to the situation, the amount 
of distortion is too great to make it palatable as a 
serious piece of journalism. 

Ruby Weber 
Conrad Grebel College 
Waterloo, Ontario 


I do not consider myself an artist or the son of 
an artist, nevertheless I do enjoy some of the 
fine arts. Drama, in my opinion, is powerful. 

Recently, I became very disillusioned with 
the values of your magazine’s movie critic. My 
wife and I went to see Annie Hall primarily be- 
cause of its rating in Festival Quarterly. 
““Nausea’’ was the one word that described my 
feelings after that movie. I cannot understand 
how a Christian could recommend that other 
people spend two hours digging through a gar- 
bage heap to find one crust of bread when 
loaves of bread are readily available. I suspect 
that others may be able to find more than one 
crust in the garbage heap, but, for me, “‘the 
emporer wasn’t wearing any clothes.’ 

FQ described it as “‘hilarious.’”’ How come 


hardly anyone in the audience ever laughed 
throughout the movie? As a study in human be- 
haviour, it was not worth the pollution. The 
same for the acting skills portrayed. 

I am not naive enough to deny the presence 
of perverted sexual obsession and defamation of 
God’s name. It is also present in my life and that 
of the church, but why encourage each other to 
pollute ourselves when there are (although few) 
better movies. My recommendation to fellow 
readers is, don’t waste your time with Annie 
Hall. 

Ivan R. Unger, MD 
Cambridge, Ontario 


Thanks a million for the May, June, July, 
1978, Festivel Quarterly. I was pleased to see 
this wonderful Christian news magazine coming 
in the mailbox today. I cannot explain it in 
words how much I enjoy reading it, but praise 
God for it. My prayers are with you always. God 
bless you abundantly. 

Flossie Visser 
Lynden, Washington 


I don’t know if anything can be done or not 
but so often your cultural calendar is not much 
help because some of the activities are already 
past by the time I get your magazine. 

Raymond Musselman 
Harleysville, Pennsylvania 


Thank you for publishing this magazine. 
Ethel M. Hershey 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


I have enjoyed much your publication in the 
past; however, because of attitudes presented in 
“A Mutual Exploitation Society’ I will not 
renew my subscription. 

J. Gary Lefever 
Manheim, Pennsylvania 


Though not Mennonite, I have many dear 
friends who are. Plus, I teach church history at 
Southeastern Bible College, and thus subscribed 
to FQ for a year to better understand the 
present generation of a church group which has 
contributed so much to our history. Thank you 
for a good year! I'll not be able to renew—must 
explore other areas too. 


Jan M. Langford 
Birmingham, Alabama 


The editors welcome letters. Letters for 
publication must include the writer's name 
and address and should be sent to Festival 
Quarterly, 2497 Lincoln Highway East, 
Lancaster, PA 17602. The editors regret 
that the present volume of mail 
necessitates publishing only a 
respresentative cross-section. Letters are 
subject to editing for reasons of space and 
clarity. 
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FQ price: $9.85 


(Regular price: $10.95) 


THIS QUARTER’S BOOK OFFERS 


Earl Martin’s Journal: Staying Behind in Vietnam 


In 1966 Earl Martin left New Holland, 
Pennsylvania, and went to South Vietnam 
under Mennonite Central Committee to 
assist refugees. He began to love the 
people and their war-ruined country; he 
learned their language. He also met 
Patricia Hostetter, another MCCer who, 
too, was touched by the Vietnamese. 

In 1968 Earl and Pat were married and 
committed themselves not only to each 
other, but to being different Americans in 
Vietnam. They were concerned with heal- 
ing and ministering rather than killing and 
conquering. The longer they lived in the 
country, the more they were trusted. 

In March of 1975 as the Revolutionary 
forces (known as the Viet Cong to 
Westerners) gained ground, the threat of 
war in Quang Ngai, where the Martins and 
their two small children lived, seemed 
likely. Reaching the Other Side is Earl’s 
journal of what he witnessed during the 
transition of power from the American- 
supported Saigon Government to the Pro- 
visional Revolutionary Government. 

Because they were Americans the Mar- 
tins were offered a chance to leave on Air 


America before the feared bombings 
began on Tuesday, March 18. But they 
refused. Explains Earl, “Throughout all 
our years in Vietnam we felt it desirable— 
indeed essential—to establish an identity 
separate from the American Government. 
It was a matter of principle.” 

Earl and Pat could decide for them- 
selves. But they were also parents to a tiny 
daughter and son who couldn't participate 
in the decision. They felt contradictory 
urges—to be responsible parents and 
peacemakers. So Pat, with Lara Mai and 
Minh Douglas, took a plane to Saigon and 
safety, and Earl stayed behind. 

There was more commitment than reck- 
lessness in the choice they made. There 
was also danger. 

Earl's journal is the story of the takeover 
of Quang Ngai; his evening visit to “the 
other side,’ a PRG camp, to explain why 
he was in the country; his arrest by an 
ARVN (U.S. supported) soldier; his special 
“857” sign. He describes the spirit of the 
city when the government changed, a 
journey by bike through the countryside 
after the transition, the character of the 
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Vietnamese people. 

Most of us have formed opinions about 
the Vietnam conflict by reading or react- 
ing to the national press. Here is a chance 
to learn from one who knew individuals 
from the different sides by name, who 
experienced the change in governments, 
whose concern for peace rather than na- 
tionalism perhaps permitted him to see 
more. 

Writes Earl, “To sit and converse with a 
Viet Cong guerrilla in his native setting, to 
see him as a rational—even sentimental— 
person was a_ perspective denied the 
American fighting man and policy-maker 
throughout the war. Nor could the guer- 
rilla ever really know the sincerity and 
generosity of the average American soldier 
in Vietnam. But then distorted perspec- 
tives have always been the fuel for the ma- 
chines of war. Can one wage war if one 
credits the same degree of rationality and 
sensibility to the enemy as to oneself?” 
(pp. 151-2). 

It is a thoughtful and moving book. 


festival quarterly 


(A convenient shopper's card) 


Check carefully the items you wish to order and §jl in the correct amounts (totals) in the 
right-hand column. If you send cash, we pay all postage and handling. If you charge your 
order, you will be billed 50¢ per item for postage and handling. We prefer cash. 


A. Main Offers (see pages 10 and 11) 


Regular Our 
rice Price 


——-Reaching 
the Other Side (Martin) 10.95 9.85 
___The Upside-Down Kingdom 
(Kraybill), paper Sc) a! ae ey Sela 
—__The Sparrow 
(Clement), paper 350) 3,15) 
B. Past Offers 
——Paul and Alta, Living Wisdom (Good), paper 7.95 6.95 ee 
— Rich Christians in An Age of Hunger (Sider), paper 4.95 4.45 Sea 
2 for 8.68 oe 
5 for 20.95 ——— 
12 for 49.20 => 
——The Wanderers (Rimland) 8.95 7.95 = 
C. Books as Advertised 
Page 4: 
——The Writings of Pilgram Marpeck (Klassen and Klaassen) Hard, 24.95 24.95 —— 
——A Russian Dance of Death (Neufeld) Paper, 6.30 6.30 sabia 
——Divorce and the Faithful Church (Bontrager) Hard, 7.95 7.95 at 
Paper, 4.95 4.95 —— 
— Christian Mission and Social Justice (Escobar and Driver) Paper 3.95 3.95 hawk 
——Peer Counseling in the Church(Miller) Paper 4.95 4.95 
——Page 21: Hagar(Henderson) 99 7.95 ee 
——Page 34: God/Man/Land(Paetkau), paper 525 5.25 pet 
——Page 34: Toward Understanding the Bible(Yoder), paper 2.45 2.45 ied 
——Page 34:New Men/New Roles(Yoder, Yoder), Paper 2.00 2.00 —— 
Subtotal: 


Pa. residents add 6% tax: 
Total from other side: 
FINAL TOTAL: 


(Canadian Readers: please mark your check, “U.S. Funds.” Thanks.) 


Please fill out your name and address below and mail it to Festival 


Quarterly, 2497 Lincoln Highway East, Lancaster, PA 17602. 


This Quarter-Order expires on November 25, 1978. 


Your Name 
Your Address 


City State/Province Postal Code 
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Renew Now! 


Before Subscription Price Increases 


Running 4 Maeazine is expensive business: AssOQon as we think we have a fix on 
Costs, there Ss another postage increase (tne mosmecent was 29%) or the price 

Of Paper goes Up. Ihe Cost Of maintaining a reader keeps rising. Address 
Changes and renewal notices cost Us as mucn astney do a weekly magazine. 


In order to keep FESTIVAL QUARTERLY as near breakeven as possible, we are 
intrO@G@ucing a subscription price Increase Of OClOseR 1, 1978. The one-year 
pric@ Will Be $5.00 in the United States and 6,00 1n Canada and other countries. 


If you V6nEW NOW, You Save Money and we save Money (renewal notices). 
Thank you. We mean that sincerely. PPG/MG 


1. New order or renewal 


To start a subscription to Festival Quarterly, or to extend your current 
subscription, enter your name and address below and check the subscription term 
you prefer. (If renewal, please enclose label from most recent issue.) 

Your name 


Address 


Os ae 
O one year — $3.60 0 two years — $6.75 O three years — $9.95 


My check for —_______ is enclosed (please pay in U.S. dollars). 
Offer expires September 30, 1978.) 


2. To give a gift (beat the subscription increase!) 


Please send Festival Quarterly to: 

Name 

Address®. ee os oue 

O one year —$3.60 O two years — $6.75 0 three years — $9.95 


(Offer expires September 30, 1978) 


Gift card to read ‘‘From 
My name 


My check for ________ is enclosed (Please pay in U.S. dollars or equivalent.) 


Return this coupoWag 


festival QUAN 


2497 Lincoln Highway Ea 
Lancaster, PA 17602 
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The Upside-Down Kingdom 


Don Kraybill has been busy in the past 
year sharing his understanding of how the 
kingdom of God works in the modern 
world. He was invited to the Mennonite 
Church General Assembly in Estes Park 
last summer to talk about “The Upside- 
Down Kingdom.” He taught classes on the 
subject for Keystone Bible Institutes. 

Kraybill’s gift, now in a book, is his 
ability to express in such visible and 
graspable language the way and working 
of the kingdom. 

His point in a nutshell? That the 
kingdom of God stands with completely 


reversed values to the world we live in. 
The body of his book deals with the pro- 
blems that fact creates. 

To begin with, Kraybill takes seriously 
the ideas Jesus laid down for living. Then 
he gets down to the details and how-to's. 

Is the idea of “Jubilee” workable in a 
capitalistic society? 

How does one avoid becoming a Phar- 
isee? 

Can you practice agape love and sur- 
vive? 

Is there really any way to have fellow- 
ship with people who are different from 


us? 

If I have power, how should I use it? 

Aren't we being cute to assume one can 
be a successful failure? 

You may find the whole thing makes 
you uncomfortable. It may violate your 
common sense. So you Il likely want to dis- 
cuss the book with others. Kraybill 
planned for that, and offers a series of 
questions at the end of each chapter. 


FQ price: $5.35 
(Regular price: $5.95) 


How to Order 


In each issue Festival Quarterly of- 
fers books of particular interest at a spe- 
cial price to its readers. Usually these 
are new titles; the reduced price is the 
Quarterly’s way of encouraging readers 
to include them in their personal li- 
braries. 

To order Reaching the Other Side, 

_ The Upside-Down Kingdom, or The 
Sparrow, see Section A on the Quarter- 
Order, the mail order card attached 
between pages 10 and 11. Mark clearly. 
Cash orders will NOT be charged post- 
age and handling. Charge accounts will 
be charged 50¢ per book for postage 
and handling. We prefer cash. Past of- 
fers also listed on Quarter-Order. 


The Sparrow 


The Sparrow is another book from the 
Hutterian Society of Brothers. It was writ- 
ten especially for children (ages 5 to 12) by 
Jane Clement, a member of the com- 
munity, and is a collection of five stories, 
“bound together by a sense of expectancy, 
a belief that something new is on the way, 
a hope that we may be visited by someone 
toward whom our longing turns.” 

Rich illustrations by Kathleen Mow, also 
a member of the community, accompany 
the stories. 

There is “The Sparrow’ in which a 
young stranger comes with hope; there is 
the tired traveler in “The Innkeeper’s 
Son,” and the child in ““The Storm.” “The 
King of the Land in the Middle” is about 
the comfortable life and “The Secret 
Flower’ is a search set in Old England. 

There is an exquisiteness to this book 
but also truth “effectively and movingly ’’ 
told, as School Library Journal said in a 
review. 


FQ price: $3.15 
(Regular price: $3.50) 
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Where to Grow Old— 


The circumstances which enter into the 
selection and choice of where one retires are 
as varied as the many options which are 
available. Individual conditions at the 
time when a decision is made influence the 
selection. I decided to retire in a retire- 
ment community. Greencroft in Goshen is 
my home. 

Personally, I like being around people. I 
love the give and take of living in a com- 
munity with people, be they old or young. 
With the various types of living arrange- 
ments available in many retirement 
centers, one still may decide the degree to 
which he or she wishes to participate in the 
community. 

I selected the retirement community, 
specifically Greencroft, because of its 
locale. It is near family members— 
brothers, a sister, hosts of cousins, all of 
whom keep a well-stocked refrigerator— 
dear to a lonesome single’s heart (single at 
that time). This rapport with family was 
and is like coming home again. In addi- 
tion, a son and his family live only one 
hundred miles away. That too is rather 
ideal. 

The second reason for choosing this 
locale is that it is adjacent to the campus of 
Goshen College, my Alma Mater. The 
college shares its cultural, educational, and 
religious life with all its neighbors, which 
includes Greencroft. After a considerable 
study of various retirement home loca- 
tions, largely in the East and South, it was 
apparent to me that an increasing number 


are being located near college campuses or 
urban centers, where those who wish, and 
are able, may attend programs in addition 
to those presented at the center. 

Thirdly, my selection of a retirement 


For twenty years Milton Smith was a 
high school principal; for twenty-five 
years a college administrator. Today he 
travels and reads. 


center was influenced by the wide variety 
of choices of living accommodations 
designed to meet changing physical and 
economic needs. Here are facilities (and 
corresponding costs) ranging from almost 
complete court or apartment-type inde- 
pendent living, through assisted living 
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quarters of various types, to complete 
health care for those needing around-the- 
clock nursing supervision. The overall 
costs are reasonable, far below those in 
many other centers which I personally 
investigated. The care is loving and Chris- 
tian. 

What are the negatives in living in a 
retirement community? Perhaps too many 
“old people’ live here, or “I want to be 
where there are children.”” That may be a 
fair criticism. However, beware as you 
walk around the compound of visiting 
grandchildren on skateboards, bicyclers, 
college and high school joggers, and even 
many of the residents on three-wheelers 
cruising around the circles. 

It would be unfair to my two sons and 
their families not to mention that their 
sincere and warm invitations to live with 
or near them was an extended option. Cer- 
tainly in my case neither tradition or 
family background (Mennonite) dictated 
any conflict of conscience. We had no 
“granfodder’ house on our farm—in fact 
we didn't even have a farm. “‘Papa’’ in this 
case by mutual agreement would live inde- 
pendently as long as physically and eco- 
nomically able. Realistically, I love my 
grandchildren but I didn’t feel that I 
wanted them for breakfast, dinner, and 
supper. I am equally sure that they ap- 
preciate ‘Grandpa’ more when he comes 
around for special trips to McDonalds or 
the Dairy Queen where he is admittedly a 
“soft touch!” 


Two Views 


When my husband, Paul, and I were in 
our eighties, we moved in with our 
daughter, Winifred Paul, and her hus- 
band, Milford. We had been living nearby 
them in the Mennonite Publishing House 
Apartments. When MPH decided to use 
this space differently, it did not worry us. 
We had retired, and Winifred had asked us 
to move in with them. Their children were 
all grown, and their house is large enough 
for the four of us. 

We thought that we could live 
anywhere God led us. We had lived at 
many places, and were always happy. It 
seemed God was opening to us a door, and 
we were thankful for it. 

Winifred and I had worked together on 
a number of projects. Each knew we would 
not agree on every facet of living, but we 
were all confident we could be happy 
together. How often I have thanked God 
for the old-age arrangements into which 
He led us. God has helped us in all our past 
life to get along with many kinds of 
people, and has helped them to live with 
us. And so we were sure that, with the 
Spirit to teach and help us, we need not 
fail. 

Much of my life (1912-1945) I spent 
teaching in Hesston and Goshen Colleges. I 
loved to teach, perhaps a little more than 
general housekeeping. But life was quite 
dictated by bells. I hoped to live more in- 
dependently in old age; I wanted to be less 
lightly programmed. We live now in a 
family, not in an institution. 

At 12 Park Avenue, Scottdale, we retire 
and rise as we wish. Milford and Winifred 
are gone during the working-day hours. 


We have much unstructured time alone, 
and look forward to their return. On three 
days I have the evening meal ready for us 
all. The other days Winifred does most of 
the cooking. She also helps me plan the 


Alta Erb is best known as a gifted teacher 
and writer. She continues to work in the 
area of early childhood learning. 


meals I prepare. We share all the 
household duties. They do not let us do the 
tasks that are too difficult, and they take us 
anywhere we need to go, a birthday gift to 
us. 
We enjoy having daily family worship 
together. Paul was asked to lead in this, 


Paul M. Schrock 


but we all take turns in leading in prayer. 

Since we helped our children along the 
way when they needed it most, it now 
seems right to all of us that we should live 
with them, contributing to the costs as we 
can and as we agree. We do not have dou- 
ble cost of taxes, utilities, upkeep, and 
transportation. 

We do not merely live in an apartment 
in the Paul house. We live with them, 
keeping house together. They have the up- 
stairs. On the first floor two rooms are for 
all purposes ours. The house is not large, so 
we crowd as much as possible into these 
two rooms. I am not ashamed to show 
these to guests. Our living room, with a 
closet, is a library, a study, a dressing 
room, and a sewing room. 

We share the use of the central living 
room, with its fireplace, and desk-space. 
We also share the kitchen, dining room, 
laundry, and bathroom. 

We do not have guaranteed health care 
for every situation, but at our age, with 
Medicare, some savings, and the love of 
our children, we feel certain God will care 
for us. 

I keep busy braiding rugs, piecing 
comforts, and with other work. We 
entertain quite a bit, which we enjoy doing 
together. We appreciate intergenerational 
privileges in home and church. Age dare 
not be “‘a desert of time’ with little to do. 
Living quarters must be arranged that the 
aged can do some kind of service for God 
and the church as long as possible. 

Thus we live. Our way may not be for 
all. Old age cannot be generalized. Old 
age must be different for each person. 
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What the Chinese Have in Common 
with the Old Order Mennonites 


On my recent trip to China I was sur- 
prised at a number of similarities of life- 
styles and values between the Chinese and 
the Old Order Amish and Mennonites. 
These observations drew me close to the 
Chinese people, although I knew not a 
single one of the 850 million people in that 
fascinating 4,000-year-old country. 

In our visit to a nursery-kindergarten for 
3-to-6-year-olds we were told of efforts to 
instill unselfishness in the minds of the 
children. They were reminded to think of 
others first and themselves last when serv- 
ing snacks to their playmates; to give away 
the larger apples and pieces of cake and 
keep the smaller for themselves. The 
children were taught to deemphasize “‘I,”’ 
“me, “mine,” and think rather of ‘““we”’ 
and “‘our.”’ 

In the junior and senior high schools we 
were impressed with how the virtue of 
hard work was taught. The educational 
system itself has a built-in work-study em- 
phasis. Students are required to help keep 
the school buildings clean. During the 
summer months they must work for one 
month on a farm and another in an in- 
dustry. Upon graduation from high school 
all are required to spend two years on a 
rural commune. We were told that farmers 
(peasants), more than any other group, 


and Amish 


by J. Winfield Fretz 


have much to teach from experience with 
hard work and their proximity to nature. 

When we asked how some of the com- 
munes on poorer soil and far from city 
markets could ever be equal with the 
larger, more prosperous ones near large 
cities, we were told that each commune 
must be self-reliant. The poorer ones are 
encouraged to accept their situations as a 
challenge. They are not to ask the richer 
communes nor the government for help 
but to remove the rocks and stones and 
build up the soil by carrying dirt, street 
sweepings, food scraps, and human and 
animal waste to mix with the existing poor 
soil. I sensed a familiar Mennonite em- 
phasis on self-reliance and ingenuity 
rather than dependence on others to 
improve one s lot. 

Nowhere was a Mennonite virtue more 
visible and more emphasized than in the 
area of frugality. The way Chinese 
practice simplicity and frugality puts even 
Old Order members to shame. Scarce 
items like bicycles, sewing machines, and 
dress goods are rationed. Nothing is 
thrown away. Everything seems to be 
saved, repaired, rebuilt, or recycled. Uten- 
sils, old machines, homemade appliances, 
tractors, and threshing machines, although 
absolutely antique, are still used. Their 
policy is not to buy what they can’t afford. 
There is no “buy now, pay later’’ practiced 
in China. Credit is out; buying for cash is 
in. We were told that even women’s long 
hair when cut is used to manufacture 
brushes and the cut hair from barbers is 
used to make either drugs or fertilizers. 

Like the Old Order Amish, the Chinese 
are in control of the technology they use. 
They do not buy machines that are more 
complex than they can service. They 
manufacture small ten-horsepower tractors 
which they can make, and repair. They 
manufacture only two sizes of cars and 
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they are only for official use. Individuals 
may not own cars, thus China restricts auto 
traffic, fuel consumption, the use of raw 
materials, and saves the costs of highway 
construction. 

We asked about the problem of pre- 
marital sex and illegitimacy. Our hosts 
were stymied by the question. Finally they 
said they had no such problem. We were 
incredulous. They said that dating was not 
practiced by Chinese young people, that 
marriage before the age of 25 was dis- 
couraged, and that students did not have 
dances and parties. 

We were told many times that China 
had rid itself of prostitution. The answer, 
they said, was rounding up all known 
prostitutes and training them to do useful 
jobs; then placing them in a job, with the 
understanding that if they reverted to their 
old ways they would be treated as common 
criminals. 

A final reminder of our Old Order 
groups while traveling in China was hon- 
esty. Our hotel doors were left open day 
and night without fear of intrusion. Com- 
munication seemed to be in the “‘let your 
yea be yea, and your nay be nay’’ tradi- 
tion. Life is lived with a quiet seriousness, 
but with kindness, a ready smile, and a 
universal willingness to be helpful. 

These Chinese virtues are baffling to a 
Christian from a democratic capitalistic so- 
ciety. The dilemma raises deep theological 
questions. What is the meaning God is in- 
tending to convey? Is this one of those 
historical circumstances where the 


“children of darkness’’ are wiser than “the 
children of light’? 


J. Winfield Fretz of Waterloo, Ontario, is a 
sociologist, writer, and professor at Conrad 
Grebel College. 


February 


Summer begins in February. 
Academia has given birth to the sec- 
ond semester. Once that happens 
only a few closing rituals are 
left. My studio has collected five 
months of unmolested dust, but that 
soon will change. Clues about 
possible directions for my summer 
studio work begin to flash through 
my mind. No point in initiating 
these directions now. Summer is 
just around the corner . . 


March 


That inevitable question begins 
to surface with some regularity: 


"What will you be doing this summer?" 


With a mixture of self-righteous- 
ousness and pious commitment, I 
reply that I certainly won't be 
teaching. I'll be in my studio nur- 
turing the left half of my hyphen- 
ated artist-teacher identity 
label. Not quite recovered from 
the shock that some don't yet know 
of this routine, I brace myself 
for the unsolicited observations 
that follow: 

"You're really lucky to have 
your own studio." 

"It must be nice to have 
time to do what you really enjoy 
doamd@s*' 

"I can't imagine a better al- 
ternative to a hectic, exhausting 
school year--the relaxation of 
doing your own thing." 

"You creative people have it 
made. Seeing your own work evolve 
must be exhilarating as well as 
therapeutic." 

These process-oriented observa- 
tions are well punctuated by quan- 
titative expectations: 

"I'll be anxious to see your 
work." 

"Will you be having a show?" 
"I'll stop by to see your 
production on my way through 

in August." 

To all these comments I tend to 
mumble a barely audible response 
having to do with the obvious ex- 
citement of a summer for studio 
work. 


April 

I agree to a September one-man 
show. I'm not sure I want that 
pressure over my head. Then again, 
summer profits from structure. I 
know I could provide my own, but 
it never hurts to have some outside 
requirements. Three whole months 
for creative work! That show will 
be my summer report. 


by Robert Regier 


April: Spring Break 


Now for some studio preparation. 
The last thing I want to do is to 
erode those three precious months 
with getting-ready rituals. Paint- 
ing the studio interior white is 
both aesthetic and functional . . 
not a bad way to invest a part of 
spring break. Besides, there may 
be a few World Conference visitors 
stopping by. 


May 


Students are beginning to wish me 
the best for the summer. They 
really wouldn't need to. I ob- 
viously have the best. Three unin- 
terrupted months for creative work! 
Three art majors and one former 
student inform me that they'll be 
stopping by in July to see what 
1M iy cokoinyeje 


May: Week 4 


Commencement is over. The white 
studio glistens. No time to waste. 

Just a few details need tending: 
inventory, reports, correspondence, 
lab cleanup. I should be able to 
lick it in a day--no more than three 
days for sure. Well, June 1 is the 
absolute cut-off point. 


June: Week 1 


What? I'm on a committee to 
plan fall faculty retreat? In- 
credible. Summer hasn't even be- 
gun. It's sacrilegious to think 
about fall. 

I'm probably overreacting. 
After all, the meeting will kill 
only one afternoon. 

I'm ready now. Studio is white. 
It's time to deal with the visual 
directions that were dancing in 
my head in February. Just a few 
domestic chores to deal with. 

Once the yard is in shape the coast 
will be clear. I've never felt 
better. Nothing could be more ex- 
hilarating than the thresholding 
of three uninterrupted months of 
productive work . . . perhaps it's 
more like two and a half. I guess 
three months is just a figure of 
speech. 


June: Week 2 


No doubt about it. I'm ready. 
The datebook says I'm judging an art 
fair this week. I conceded to 
this in a weak moment in April. 

In fect, they had to beg me. 
I'm rather proud of that. I think 


they were impressed by my commit- 
ment to summer studio work. Every- 
one knows that artists who can't 
perform can't teach. 

Other than the two-day art 
fair the coast is clear : 
SHES ONE WOM Ey Gey GF sralSioswaeje 1 
have this fanatical fishing friend. 
He could use my company. The im- 
portant thing is balance. Serious 
studio work needs the equilibrium 
of fishing. Those who knew about 
my plan were impressed with my 
ability to mix work with play. 

I'll admit to one additional 
diversion. Car problems had me 
running to mechanics for most of a 
day. I could have procrastinated, 
but it's better to have a trouble- 
free car for our family vacation. 
It's only a week away. 


June: Week 3 

This is it. The walls are dis- 
turbingly white. They won't last 
for long. My February insights will 
soon be modifying the starkness. 
My first love is printmaking, but 
I'll begin with painting. I 
feel I've lost touch with paint- 
ing. Those February ideas will 
translate more smoothly into 
paint. Once the image is on can- 
vas the transition to prints will 
be no problem. 

I'm afraid I've been away from 
painting too long. Two whole 
days--morning, afternoon, and 
night--and the result is over- 
worked trivia! No strength, no 
spontaneity, no brilliance, no di- 
rection! Where are those February 
insights? Well, I've been through 
this before. The beginning of 


continued on page 23 
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Rudolf Dyck, Winnipeg 
A Businessman 


Aside from the issues of honesty and 
touting of harmful products, advertising 
is essentially a matter of free speech and 
as such must be tolerated and even 
promoted. Harmful product promotion 
and factual dishonesty are legal issues 
and must be solved ultimately through 
political means. 

Advertising is directed to a specific 
audience. If we are not a part of that 
audience we shouldn t judge the quality 
of the message. If we are we can still 
choose to ignore it. The negative or 
disparaging attitude so prevalent in our 
brotherhood toward advertising is 
nothing other than self-righteous or 
intellectual arrogance. 

Perfume, cars, furniture, and houses 
are products bought to place a person in 
a favorable context. Much advertising 
caters to these hidden needs 
intentionally. Christians, I find, have the 
same needs, one of which is to appear 
unique. I see no evil in this. 

To decry such advertising misses the 
point completely, namely, that people 
buy or sell a product or service for its 
attributive, as well as its functional value. 
Very often the price of the product is 
related to the value of this need 
satisfaction, which is why optional extras 
on cars carry a high price tag. 

Finally, advertising is a creative 
process which can be enjoyed for its own 
sake. It is really a broad cultural 
happening as indigenous as jazz or 
baseball. The product itself can even be 
ignored. 

We can best approach advertising if 
we view it positively as useful and 
entertaining. Those who feel that people 
are being insidiously manipulated should 
look at the communication process in 
their own church or organization to 
assess whether their “‘superior’’ service is 
transmitted effectively. 


Should a Christian 
Participate in Advertising? 


Duane Wiens, Denver 
A Designer 


I cannot believe that the God who 
created man in His own image wants us 
to remain simple, unimaginative, and 
static when we have the potential to 
discover, to create, and to move society 
ahead. 

As a graphic designer working in our 
contemporary urban society, I live in an 
exciting world of creativity and 
challenge. I am exposed to new concepts 
of housing, environmental development, 
and products that are still in the concept 
stage. My role in this process is to design 
the visual or mood of the project and 
produce the promotional material such as 
brochures, packaging, ads, etc., that will 
introduce it to the public. 

For these new products to develop and 
continue, the public has to invest their 
money through purchasing the product 
or utilizing the service. The public 
ultimately determines the success or 
failure of the projects by deciding 
whether or not to buy the product. 

Unfortunately, this does not insure 
that only the best products will succeed. 
The workable ones that are accepted 
become the positive inspiration for new 
development and the inferior ones may 
become the frustration that will also lead 
to producing better products. 

We are a part of society. We need its 
stimulus, both bad and good, to evaluate, 
channel, and enhance our lifestyle. 

Advertising makes people aware of our 
changing world. 
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Esther Vogt, Hillsboro 
A Consumer 


Does Mrs. Olson convince me that 
there’s nothing like Folger s Coffee? Or 
do I compare prices in the supermarket? 
Chalk it up to good ol’ Mennonite thrift, 
but I’m prone to study price tags. 

To what extent is it necessary to watch 
for bargains and sales? Jeremy needs 
shoes so we rush to The Bootery’s half- 
price sale. Well, am I going to get those 
platforms for myself too, just because 
they re on sale? I grew up in the money- 
tight Depression era. When Mom 
shopped for school-dress material she 
chose colors that washed well. We were 
satisfied with just enough clothes—and 
never mind that the first Wednesday of 
the month was “dollar day”’ in nearby 
Wichita! 

Kids sitting glued to the tube beg 
Mom to buy Munchies because of the toy 
spaceship tucked in the bottom of the 
box. “So what?” you say. “ Kids do need 
cereal.’ Make sure you know the 
nutrition a serving of Munchies provides. 
Years ago our children screamed their 
“wants to which I didn’t always know 
how to respond. One day Ella May 
Miller on the Heart-to- Heart radio 
program offered the key which worked 
for me then (and still does). ““How much 
do you want what you want? Can it wait 
a month? If, at the end of that time, you 
still want it badly, we'll talk about it 
again. Strange how often the yen faded 
in 80 days! 

The answer hinges on perspective, I'd 
say. Should it? 


SUMMER PROFILE 


Rudy Wiebe ranks undoubtedly as the 
most accomplished living novelist in the 
world who happens also to be a Men- 
nonite. Regardless of whether he continues 
to grow in his skill or plateaus at his 
present level, his achievement will have 
been significant. 

Few Canadian critics would place Rudy 
Wiebe among Canada’s top three or four 
novelists. But most would definitely in- 
clude him near the head of a roster listing 
that country s most promising writers. 

Rudy Wiebe is hardly a household name 
outside of Canada. He has been unsuccess- 
ful in securing a New York or London 
publisher. Even in his own country (where 
he is published by a foremost publisher) he 
is not very well known outside of 
university and literary circles. In fact, 
many Mennonites do not recognize his 
name and have not read his novels. 

Wiebe did, however, receive the top fic- 
tion award in all of Canada in 1978 for his 
The Temptations of Big Bear. His books 
are reviewed regularly by major news- 
papers throughout Canada. And he is 
widely regarded by critics as having 
achieved a new level in the Canadian his- 
torical novel. At age 44, he has an excellent 
chance of becoming remembered as one of 
his country’s best novelists. 

Wiebe’s personal dream is to pen the 
best novel ever written by a North 
American. He believes he has the ability to 
exceed Faulkner and Twain. “Maybe I’m 
not humble enough,” he says, “but there’s 
no mileage in sitting in the back benches. 
There's no point in doing anything unless 
it’s the best. I don’t think there's any limit 
to how well anyone can do.” 

Wiebe clearly wishes that more people 
would read his books. The Blue Mountains 
of China sold 1,500 copies in hardcover, 
many of them to Mennonites. Big Bear 
sold 5,000 hardcover copies and appeared 
on a Canadian bestseller list for a brief pe- 
riod. But Wiebe realizes his country’s 
population is only one tenth that of the 
United States (where books that reach the 
bestseller list normally sell at least 100,000 
copies in hardcover), and it is that market 
which Wiebe sees as a major frontier. He'd 
like to be published by a major New York 
house, reviewed by the American critics, 
and well received by the reading public in 
the U.S. 

Rudy Wiebe was born on October 4, 
1934, in Fairholme, Saskatchewan, the 
youngest of seven children of Abram and 
Tina (Knelsen) Wiebe. Five years before 
his birth, his parents and five of his 


brothers and sisters miraculously escaped 


from Russia. In Fairholme they took up 
raw land and struggled to make a living. 
As the youngest, he “grew up alone on a 
lonely farm.” But he was very happy in the 
northern Saskatchewan bush country. 

“TI created my own world. I read a lot. 
By the time I got to the third grade, I had 
read everything in the Speedwell School” 
(the one-room school he attended). 

Wiebe’s family moved to Coaldale, Al- 
berta, when he was 12. “By age 12 you've 
experienced the range of everything.” 
Childhood was over. Coaldale was much 
more populous and cosmopolitan. He at- 
tended the Coaldale School, a very large 
school. “For the first time, I realized I was 
a hick from the back woods. I was very 
lonely.” 

Time and again in a series of interviews, 
the theme reemerges. “Coaldale reaf- 
firmed that we were at the bottom of the 
rung. © My father had a low self-image of 
himself and his family. He never got be- 
yond being a laborer.’ “My mother’s 
family was lower class in Russia. Her 
father hardly owned a farm. Mother mar- 


Rudy 


Wiebe: 
Novelist, 
Vindicator; 


and 
Christan 


ried up.’ “I was the only one in my family 
to go past grade 9.” 

Not only has Rudy Wiebe been vindi- 
cating his family’s name. One gets the dis- 
tinct impression that he continues to quar- 
rel with his father’s father and brothers, 
none of whom he has ever met. 
Grandfather Wiebe was a wealthy Men- 
nonite, mayor of the Russian village where 
they lived, owner of the biggest farm. 
Abram was fifth son in a large family and 
apparently was not as respected by his 
father as some of the other sons. He had 
little money, and when he went to leave 
Russia in 1929, some of his brothers 
laughed at him because he didn’t have 
money to escape like they had. Suddenly, 
in Moscow, his brothers disappeared and 
were never heard from again. But Abram 
and his family escaped, penniless. “All of 
my relatives are still in Russia, and will 
never get out, Wiebe says. 

‘My father never read anything I wrote 
because he couldn't read English, ’’ Wiebe 
remembers. (Abram Wiebe died in 1975 at 
age 87.) He recalls vividly a comment his 

continued on page 31 
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QUARTERLY NEWS 


Questions Answered Creatively 


For years visitors have poured into 
Amish and Mennonite communities across 
North America asking questions about the 
ways of the people they came to see. For 
years the Mennonites and Amish have 
responded by writing books or plays, open- 
ing information centers, delivering slide 
lectures, inviting discussion. 

This summer saw the birth of two new 
efforts: The Meetinghouse in St. Jacobs, 
Ontario, and a new film for use at the 
Mennonite Information Center in Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. 

The Meetinghouse sits along Main 
Street in St. Jacobs, near other recently re- 
furbished buildings—a restaurant, general 
store, meat and cheese shop—as part of a 
project undertaken by Milo Shantz. Aware 
of growing bus traffic into the Old Order 
Mennonite community from neighboring 
cities, Shantz opened The Meetinghouse in 
June, specifically to answer questions and 
give information about the varied Ana- 
baptist groups and their beliefs. 

Designed by Glenn Fretz, the building 
includes a small auditorium where a film is 
shown and an area where books are sold. 

A new film (still untitled) was shot 
earlier this summer around Lancaster 


County for use at the Mennonite Informa- 
tion Center in the heart of the tourist 
country. The new film is a docu-drama 
and focuses on the sociological change be- 
ing experienced by Lancaster Mennonites 
today. The 22-minute film, directed by 
Charles Davis and produced by Burt 


Awards Given in Writer's Memory 


For most of her life, Esther Eby Glass 
was a writer. Her short stories and articles 
appeared regularly in Mennonite Church 
papers; she created the Miller Five and 
books about them were in thousands of 
homes. 

When she died in 1975, the Esther Eby 
Glass Writer's Award was established “‘to 
financially aid young writers in gaining 
special training: in writing courses (cor- 
respondence or college level), at writers’ 


Katie Funk Wiebe Sue Steiner 


conferences or workshops. ” 

A committee of friends, writers, and 
Mrs. Glass’ daughter, Virginia Schlabach, 
organized to set up a fund that would bear 
interest and so supply the awards. 

The committee's goal is to raise an en- 
dowment fund of $10,000. Currently the 
balance stands at almost $6,000, enough to 
give two $100 scholarships annually to 
high school juniors or seniors who attend a 
Mennonite church or a Mennonite high 


Levi Miller 
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David Hiebert 


Martin, will include some scenes from 
Mennonite World Conference in an at- 
tempt to give a broader profile of the Men- 
nonite Church. 

The film is scheduled to open in 
Lancaster in late fall, according to execu- 
tive producer Chester Wenger. 


school. 

To qualify, one must submit short 
stories, articles, poems, or dramas; a plan 
for using the award money; and letters 
from two adults evaluating an applicant's 
promise as a writer. 

Three Mennonite writers serve as 
judges. Currently they are Katie Funk 
Wiebe, Hillsboro, Kansas; Sue Steiner, 
Kitchener, Ontario; and Levi Miller, 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania. 


World Conference 
Film Nearly Complete 


A film, commissioned to document the 
spirit of the Tenth Mennonite World 
Conference during July, is currently being 
readied for release. 

The footage, shot largely without a 
script (“to allow us maximum freedom to 
capture the spontaneous moments that 
make up such a gathering,” according to 
executive producer Merle Good) is on its 
way from the editing table to the labs. It 
will be 10-12 minutes long and be avail- 
able for rental from The People’s Place, 
Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534. Direc- 
tor of the film is Charles Davis; producer is 
Burt Martin, both of Burbank, California. 


AT THE SCHOOLS saa EE 


Seminary Programming Lively 


Seminary life and programming keeps 
broadening. This spring the Associated 
Mennonite Biblical Seminaries got better 
acquainted with themselves and _ their 
neighbors by holding a week-long art cele- 
bration on their campus in Elkhart, In- 
diana. 

Faculty, students, and families brought 
wood sculpture, ceramics, Japanese paper 


folding and brush painting, brass rub- 
bings, macrame and photography. 
Worship services throughout the week 
included modern-day parables performed 
dramatically by Innerlook, a drama group 
from Lancaster, Pennsylvania. The Fel- 
lowship of Hope, an intentional com- 


munity from Efkhart, led worship that in- 
cluded creative dance to portray the 
message of songs being sung. 
A dinner together at the end of the week 
featured dishes from all over the world. 
Term Mennonite church leaders from 
around the world were part of a seminar 


sponsored by the Council of Mennonite | 


Seminaries, held immediately before 
World Conference at Bethel College in 
Newton, Kansas. A group of North 
American faculty participated, along with 
Foppe Brouwer of Australia; Pronoy 
Sarkar of Calcutta, India; Michio Ohno of 
Tokyo, Japan; Felonito Sacapano of the 
Philippines; Raul Rasado Ortiz and 
Charles Cristano of Puerto Rico; a pastor 
from Indonesia; Andrew Lu from Taiwan; 
and Dick Ekerete from Nigeria. 


Original Martyrs Mirror 
Plate at EMC 


Eastern Mennonite College in Harri- 
sonburg, Virginia, now owns one of the 
original copper plates from which illustra- 
tions for the Martyrs Mirror were printed 
in 1685. Only thirty of 104 are known to 
have survived. 

In order to pay (in part) for the plate, 


_ Fall Festival, 


: T abor Colleges dine de 
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the college is printing by hand from the 
plate a limited edition of fifty prints show- 
ing the burning of the books of Joriaen 
Simonsz, a Dutch Mennonite bookseller. A 
crowd pulled some of his books from the 
fire and so helped spread Anabaptist 
teachings. 

Prints, made from the plate which was 
brought to the States. by book collector 
Amos Hoover of Denver, Pennsylvania, 
have been numbered consecutively and 
sold on a first-come basis. 


“People of the Land” at 
Bethel College 


Bethel College’s annual Fall Festival, 
October 13-15, will be celebration of the 
rural, the great outdoors, and the tradi- 
tions of Mennonites who settled the land 
in Kansas. 

There will be wheat threshing, 
hog butchering, sausage-making, spin- 
ning, weaving, and quilting. Scenes from 
well-known musicals with a rural setting 
are being done under the title “Auction 
Cries, Hayfever, and Mixed Voices. 

Worship, music, food, games, and con- 
tests will happen all over the Newton, 
Kansas, campus from Friday through Sun- 
day. 


Aerio Green Lake Wis. , Oct. 5-8, 
“People of ie Land,” 
_ Bethel College, Ne ton, KS, October 
13-15... - 
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mm =CREATIVELY AGING 


Getting Started 


Tilman R. Smith, age 75, is Director of 
Studies and Programs for the Aging under 
the Mennonite Board of Missions. In 
response to his gentle prompting, Festival 
Quarterly inaugurates a regular feature, 
“Creatively Aging.” 

Our plan is to devote a column (done 
scrapbook-style) in each issue with notes 
on inspiration (people who are doing pro- 
ductive, creative things), information 
(reports, pointers on nutrition, finance, 
government programs, travel, tips for 
housekeeping, etc.), new titles ‘of books, 
magazines, organizations. We cant be 


Some Stories 


Mr. S., a retired farmer and poultry- 
producer, leads an active, meaningful life. 
Zest and vigor belie his age. Declining 
health removed him from farming at the 
age of 47 and an open mind prepared him 
for years of fulfilment to follow. At 78, he 
reaps the benefits of those preparations. 

Mr. S. and his wife enjoy travel. They 
prepare by reading; then share their trip 
by giving illustrated travel talks. 

Mr. S.’s home testifies to his interest in 
crafts. He does macrame, string art, rug 
hooking, and many other hand-work items 
with proficiency. 


This spring, retired professor S. W. Wit- 
mer (above) had a book published by 
Goshen College's Pinchpenny Press. It is 
The Green Squirrel and Other Rhymes, a 
collection of poetry for children. 

Witmer, born in 1888, lives alone, 


exhaustive, but we d like to be helpful. 

We ve had help this time from Dorothy 
Sauder, Waterloo, Ontario; Eleanor 
Smith, Atlanta, Georgia; MCC _ Sas- 
katchewan’s Commission on Aging; An- 
nelle Mann, Elkhart, Indiana; and, of 
course, Tilman Smith. 

You may have access to information or 
inspiration that belongs here. Please send 
it on to us. Or refer us to resources or 
people equipped to give advice on the sub- 
ject. Address mail to “Creatively Aging,” 
Festival Quarterly, 2497 Lincoln High- 
way East, Lancaster, PA 17602. 


Mr. S. is actively involved in community 
services as a volunteer. Several days a 
week he is on call to transport elderly or 
disabled persons in the city. He also assists 
in community senior citizen centers. 

Mr. S. remains active in the program of 
the church. He maintained an interest and 
involvement in the church and its program 
throughout life, not getting caught as 
some have by withdrawing from church 
positions in their middle years; then find- 
ing it difficult to pick up responsible roles 
after a lapse. 


prepares his own meals, attends numerous 
college activities, including basketball 
games (the athletic department provides 
him a special chair), and aids professors 
who come to him for information on birds 
and trees. 
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For Children 
of Aging Parents 


The care of aging parents has new 
angles since we ve moved off the farm. 
Several recent books speak to the ques- 
tions of middle-aged children. Festival 
Quarterly lists these books as resource, 
without — specifically recommending 
them: 

You and Your Aging Parent by Bar- 
bara Silverstone and Helen Kandel 
Hyman (Pantheon, hardcover, $10; pa- 
perback, $3.95). 

When Your Parents Grow Old by 
June Otten and Florence D. Shelley 
(Funk and Wagnalls, hardcover, $9.95). 

The Other Generation Gap: Middle 
Aged and Their Aging Parents by Dr. 
Stephen Z. Cohen and Bruce Michael 
Gans (Follett, $10.95). 


Equipment 


Some thoughts on equipment. If you 
live alone and are trying to maintain 
that independence, there are practical 
tools to make the simplest things easier. 
But beware. As Eleanor Smith, who is 
herself handicapped and works at the 
Atlanta Rehabilitation Center, ex- 
plains, “Items such as these which are 
designed for the handicapped are often 
outrageously expensive, considering 
the materials. 

“But the point is, if it’s taking you 
twenty minutes to button your shirt in 
the morning, you're quite glad to pay 
$2.25 for a good buttoning aid even if it 
‘should’ have cost $.75. For instance, I 
recently sent for a wheelchair narrower 
for going through narrow doors. The 
cost was $15.00. When it arrived it was 
just a small polished board with two 
metal hooks which fasten through ad- 
justable holes with screws and wing 
nuts. You narrow the chair and then 
clamp on the device to keep the chair 
from widening up all the way. My 
friends said, “You paid fifteen dollars 
for that? You could have just gone to 
the hardware and gotten a board and 
gotten some hooks and. . . ? 

“The point again is, I haven’t the 
time nor the strength nor energy nor 
tools nor other things to do all that, and 
am very glad for my chair narrower, 
even if it is ‘worth’ $3.98.” 

A catalog from FashionAble, Rocky 
Hill, NJ 08553, is full of self-help items. 


FAMILY CREATIONS 


The Family 
‘That Sang 
Logether 


by Jewel Showalter 


Our family grew up in Ethiopia without 
the “benefits” of radio, record player, or 
TV. So perhaps we were a bit deprived, 
but consequently enjoyed more 
thoroughly the music we did have— 
Daddy's whistle and harmonica, Mother’s 
little pump organ, and our ten growing 
voices. 

“Sing that song to Mama,” we'd beg 
Daddy and with a twinkle in his eye he'd 
draw Mother to his side and make the old 
harmonica swell and shudder with “Drink 
to me only with thine eyes .. .”’ while she 


laughed and blushed. (It wasn’t until 
senior English that I finally learned the 
words to Ben Jonson’s little love poem and 
discovered Daddy had been playing a folk 
song rather than hymn.) 

Our parents knew few of the popular 
songs of their day so our music consisted 


mostly of hymns and choruses. I remember 
when I began attending a Mennonite high 
school I heard that one boy I respected 
enjoyed listening to classical music. 
What's that? I wondered. And even 
though I didn’t know what it was I 
thought that if he liked it, I’d like it too! 

Our family often sang together infor- 
mally—especially when we traveled, and 
during special holiday celebrations when 
wed all gather around Mother at the 
pump organ. “There were Ninety and 
Nine,’ “Twilight Is Stealing,” ““Con- 
stantly Abiding,’ “You May Have the Joy 
Bells,’ and “Beulah Land” were favorites. 
Daddy sang bass and the rest of us so- 
prano, until one sister learned alto. 

Music influences the lives of families in 
different ways. One young family we know 
insisted on guitar and banjo lessons for the 
three young sons. With Dad to strum 
along, they present programs in_ their 
home church, and are even taking a cross- 
country singing vacation trip together this 
summer giving programs in churches 
along the way. The Mother and little sister 
help out with the singing. 

Once when torrential rains sent water 
seeping up through the bottom of our tent 
we heard our friends in a neighboring tent 
sing, Sing the rain away; night will turn 
to day; if you sing, and smile, and pray 
you Il drive the rain away!” And the long 
wet hours in soggy sleeping bags passed 

continued on page 22 


The slave girl who bore Abrahams son... 


HAGAR 


A NOV 


by Lois T. Henderson 


The Old Testament story of the 
household of Abraham, caught in the 
forces of love, jealousy, passion and 
faith, is expertly woven into a fast- 
paced biblical novel filled with drama 
and suspense. 


$7.95 


to order by mail add 50¢ 
for packaging/mailing 


At your Christian bookstore 


Celebrating 
Christian 
Community 


for 35 years 


for program brochure 
write to: 


L.M.C.C. 

Rt. 5, Box 145 

Mt. Pleasant, PA 15666 
(412) 423-2056 
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CHRISTIAN HERALD BOOKS, Chappaqua, New York 10514 


Coming... 


The May-June-July 1979 

issue of Festival Quarterly 

will include the new 
Mennonite-Your-Way-Direc- 
tory. It will sell for about 

$5.00, but Festival 

Quarterly readers will 

receive it free of charge in 
their magazine. 


Announcing the Fifth Annual 


Esther Eby Glass 
Writers Award 


Two grants of $100 each 
to be awarded in July, 1979 


PURPOSE OF THE AWARD -- To financially aid young writers in 
gaining special training: in writing courses (correspondence 
or college level), at writers’ conferences, or workshops. 


WHO QUALIFIES — High school juniors and seniors who attend a 
Mennonite church or a Mennonite high school. 


HOW TO APPLY -- Submit the following: 

1. Examples of your writing -- 

a. three chapters and a general outline of a book- 
length work (novel, drama, nonfiction), or 

b. acollection of poems, short stories, and/or articles. 

2. A sheet listing your name, address, age, school, and 
grade level, church, and your plans for using the award 
money. 

3. Letters from two adults (teachers, pastor, writers) with 
their evaluation of your promise as a writer. 


WHEN AND WHERE TO APPLY —- Send entries to: 
Esther Eby Glass Writer’s Award 
12 Greenfield Road 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 17602 


Entries should be postmarked no later than April 15, 1979 


SELECTION OF RECIPIENTS—Evaluation of manuscripts and con- 


sideration of the letters of recommendation will be judged by 


a panel of three Mennonite writers. Announcement of the 
winners will be made by July 1, 1979. The award office will 
keep the original copies of all entries, but the writers retain 
all rights. This is for file purposes only. 


Last year’s winners 


i 


Kevin Allebach Christine Longenecker 
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The Family 
‘That Sang 
Logether 


continued from page 21 


more quickly as songs filled the darkness— 
only problem was that the rain continued 
to fall! 

Do the professional recordings that fill 
our days with song keep us as families from 
making and enjoying our own joyful 
noises? 

Few songs mean as much to our son 
Chad as a little jingle I composed to rock 
him to sleep when he was a few weeks old, 
“Mom and Dad; Are so glad; That they 
had; A baby Chad.” 

We ve discovered that creating tunes or 
putting words to familiar tunes made 
Scripture memorization easier for our four- 
year-old daughter—and all of us for that 
matter. 

The family that sang together will hang 
together? 


Jewel Showalter spends her time 
mothering her three children—Chad, 
Rhoda, and Matthew—and writing an 
occasional article. She and her husband, 
Richard, live in Irwin, Ohio. 


re ee 


| Love 
Summer?! 


continued from page 15 


every summer is traumatic. Only 
this time it was to be different. 
Who said that painting was ther- 
apeutic? It may be therapeutic for 
the schematic-art-fair slick ones, 
but that's product manufacturing, 
not painting. I'll start again 
tomorrow. 

Those February inspirations 
are more fugitive than I had 
thought. Some of the gems I 
pass out to students are begin- 
ning to haunt me, like "pre- 
conceptions blind us to that which 
is before our eyes." After my 
fourth covering up with gesso I've 
come to the painful conclusion: 
my February preconceptions are 
too elusive. In fact, they've 
vanished. It's been too long. 

I should know better anyway. 
Painting gives ideas. We don't 
bring ideas to painting. 

I think I made a tactical 
error. I shouldn't have begun 
with painting. I can't risk more 
than one week of aborted painting. 


I'll begin with prints tomorrow. 
Let's see. Are there any ideas 
left over from last summer? I'll 
check that out after our family 
vacation, 


Mid-July 


When will I learn? I didn't 
need the pressure of a September 
show. Do I dare call it off? My 
vision of an all-new show has 
vanished. But with some good for- 
tune and a_ little left-over work 
I think I can pull a show together. 
The print I just finished isn't all 
that bad. It's a warmed-over 
image and a bit too decorative 
but I think I can live with it 
at least through September. In 
fact, another print isn't faring 
too badly, but I dare not work 
on it any longer. I know--most 
work stops when subtlety begins, 
but how can I live with a paltry out- 
put of two new prints for the 
summer? The parade of people who 
have promised to check up on me has 
begun. Do I dare tell them that si 
have had an exceptionally long spring 
and that my summer is just beginning? 


Early August 


Some friend(?) reminded me that 
faculty retreat was only two weeks 
away. Reluctantly, it's time to sort 
out the debris on the white walls. 


I have four prints I can live with 
if I don't change my mind. At cer- 
tain times of the day I'm willing to 
admit I have five. 

Late summer-type questions 
haunt me. Have I risked anything 
this summer? Was there any growth? 
Did I capitulate to the slick art- 
fair artists? More gems offered to 
students in winter break into my 
summer-consciousness: "Being an 
artist is stepping out from what- 
ever system we are in." “When we 
have learned to master something we 
can't make art." "Most artists re- 
peat dumb tricks." 


Mid-August 


Ready or not, here comes the 
school year. I'm not ready. My 
summer has just begun. I'm more 
than a bit frustrated. 

"Hi, Bob, did you have a good 
summer?" 

“Yes. It was great. I spent 
Levin my whiteystudio — fo" 


P.S. There is just one lingering 
point of confusion. How could a 
summer that begins in February be 
only six weeks long? 


Robert Regier is a practicing artist and 
professor of art at Bethel College, North 
Newton, Kansas, and Hesston College, 
Hesston, Kansas. 


Mennonite-Your-Way Enthusiasm Runs High 


Editors’ Note: Mennonite-Your-Way-ers 
are responsive. They ve proven it again by 
continuing to answer a survey about their 
experiences sent by Mennonite-Your-Way 
originators, Leon and Nancy Stauffer. 
Here are more testimonies and ideas: 


Anything to help us be more dependent on 
each other, and to share more freely. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray Miller 
Lexington, Ohio 


While things have not worked out for us to do 
it, others have borrowed and used ours with 
great joy—borrowed so often we no longer have 
either of our 2 copies. 

Paul and Miriam Burkholder 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 


From 2 young men who didn’t even say 
“thank you’ to 6 very grateful “Polish MCC 
Trainees, a family from Canada and a family 
from Kansas who will be here next week, it has 
been an interesting experience. 

Robert F. Quillin 
Downey, California 


We went on our second honeymoon in °77 
after being married 26 years—the first real vaca- 
tion. We stopped with some folks at Sardis, B.C. 
We got a new elderly couple as friends. Only 
through Mennonite-Your-Way. 

Noah and Ella Hege 
Littlefork, Minnesota 


We live far from the home community where 
we grew up and it’s a real treat to have someone 
look us up even if it is a friend of our uncle's 
brother's wife that married our 2nd cousin once 
removed. As we grow nearer retirement age we 
could see this as an interesting opportunity. 

Lloyd and Cena King 
Eaglesham, Alberta 


There were those who were apprehensive but 
found it so relaxing they were eager to try more 
homes. We renewed old acquaintances. Had 
people use our house while we were out of town. 
They came and went; getting key from 
neighbors (if we knew ahead of time). Left a 
picture, but we never met personally. 

Carl and Ruth Rudy 
La Junta, Colorado 


We have really learned to look forward to 
these visits. We've learned so much concerning 
other Mennonite areas, etc. Then, too, we are 
not in a Mennonite community and it really 
provides deep cultural and religious fellowship 
to share with these families. 

We have often remarked about the joys in 
Christian sharing through this media—we only 
wish, since we are so isolated from Mennonite 
friends, that we would have more guests. We 
enjoy it immensely!! Keep it up!! 

Gilbert and Iola Lind 
Fort Morgan, Colorado 


Mennonite-Your-Way-ers are a rare breed— 
wonderful people who are interested in other 
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people. For them travel is not only scenery and 
beaches but the people that live in areas 
traveled. 

Would it not be a good idea to identify one or 
more persons in a Mennonite centre who might 
be happy to act as an interpretor of the area— 
possibly a retired person? 

Menno & Aggie Klassen 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Wow! God sent us some great people. They 
are truly our sisters and brothers in Christ! We 
wish they would come again. 

Some people called me and told me how 
much their son appreciated the directory while 
hitchhiking across U.S. Their family wanted to 
be listed. 

Mr. & Mrs. Forrest Sprunger 
Berne, Indiana 


Mennonite-Your-Way is of perhaps more 
symbolic value than it is substantive. But as 
such it is excellent. 

Levi & Gloria Miller 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania 


I am happy that someone is reviving our dy- 
ing Mennonite tradition of staying with 
brothers and sisters when traveling. I am glad to 
support this endeavor. Thanks for your hard 
work. 

Cecil and Ruth Reesor 
Unionville, Ontario 


FARMER’S THOUGHTS 


Me, the iB arryner by Sanford Eash 


A few days ago I helped do some farm- 
ing on the old home place where I was 
born and grew up. While driving the trac- 
tor I was trying to figure out the old loca- 
tions of the little fields, orchards, and barn 
lots. 

I thought of old Mag, the mother and 
grandmother of most of Dad’s good 
Belgian horses. She was gentle and could 
work anywhere at anything. But she was 
impatient with her team-mates; she 
seemed determined to be a half step 
ahead. That trait got worse with age. 

I remember the time when I was in 
grade school, and the local high school ag- 
ricultural teacher stopped in. He made it a 
point to get acquainted with me, my dad, 
and the farm. Probably that was part of the 
reason Dad sent me through high school. 
It gave me a real interest in farming. 

I thought of Orpha, my wife of 43 years 
now, a Christian with personality and good 
common sense. We dated for four years in 
the depth of the Depression. The Lord 
watched over us. Looking back, I am 
amazed how wise decisions teenagers can 


make. They still can. We are now retired 
farmers, but we are eagerly looking ahead 
with new interests. 

We have seen good years with bumper 
crops, high prices, and disastrous markets. 
Most years we get just enough rain in the 
Midwest. But not always. The hot winds 
blow, and the tender corn plants curl and 
droop. We can pray for rain. But we can 
also look to God and know that all things 
are in His hand. . . and be satisfied. It isn’t 
easy. 

Some have said all farmers are gamblers. 
I would rather believe we are having a 
continuous lesson in faith. 

Sometimes we were discouraged at the 
uncertainty and failures, but every year 
was a new year with new hopes. Looking 
back now, we saw more good years than 
bad ones. 

It's like the unknown farmer said: 


It’s simply because I know what I am, 


cl 


I know what I feel, 
I wouldn't have me any other way. 
Me, the farmer. 


More than just a trip, TourMagination aims 


to give you 


e “Community on wheels,” an experience in Christian 


brotherhood, 


ean opportunity for personal reflection, 


renewal, rededication, 


spiritual 


ea chance to fellowship with brothers and sisters in 


other countries, 


ea search for authenticity and the contemporary ap- 
plication of the best in our believers’ church tradition, 


ean invitation to discipleship, 


. and still show you the most magnificent scenery 
and charming villages from roads seldom traveled by 


American tourists. 


TouRMAGINATION 


1210 Loucks Avenue 


Scottdale, PA 15683 


225 Forsyth Drive 


1969 TOURS 


TM-HESSTON VI 
TM79A 
TM79B 
TM79C 
TM79C 


(from Los Angeles) 
(from New York) 


Waterloo, Ontario N2L 1A4 


$1470 
$1395 
$1590 
$1650 
$1490 
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Sanford Eash is a retired farmer from 
Goshen, Indiana. Sanford, with the help of 
his wife, Orpha, is writing regularly. 
Together they also do a lot of traveling. 


COMMUNICATION BY-LINE 


Living Between Communities 
by David Augsburger 


Moving. Making a Menno-plunge. 

From the Chicago suburbs to the 
Goshen outskirts is a mere 150 miles, but 
miles are no measure of real distances. The 
two communities are the same continuous 
suburb. They are also different worlds. 

How do you measure the distance from 
friendliness to caution, from trust to mis- 
trust? A subtle surprise rises as one finds 
people helpful, clerks cordial, checks 
cashable, and locks optional. The dif- 
ference between small-town trust and the 
instant adversary position of big-city suspi- 
cion can be felt immediately. 

From a Bapt-sem to a Menn-sem is 
quite a journey as well. 

How can one step off the space between 
communitarian lifestyles and American in- 
dividualism? The contrast between living 
and working in a Baptist seminary, where 
each person’s autonomy is a ‘given,’ and 
a Mennonite seminary, where community 
solidarity is a basic assumption, is vivid. 

Example: As we are considering a move 
from the Bapt-sem faculty, Nancy and I 
report to our colleagues that we are enter- 
ing negotiations and request their counsel 
as sisters and brothers in typical communi- 
tarian fashion. In the midst of this process, 
the dean issues a letter announcing his de- 
cision to move to Fuller Seminary, date 
set, contract signed. A perfectly natural 
way to do choice-making in an individual- 
oriented society. 

Example: As we are entering the Menn- 
sem community, the faculty offers to be 
available for counsel on our home 
purchase to assist us in choosing living 
standard appropriate to our shared values. 
At one point, they confront us when our 
planned purchase seems larger than 
needed. Such shared conviction flows 
naturally from communitarian values. 
Back at the Bapt-sem such dialogue sounds 
foreign indeed. There a new professor- 
dean recently employed a consultant to 
find the area with highest property appre- 
ciation and social prestige and no one gave 
it a thought. Such private business is no 
one’s concern but his own. 

Example: During the past two years of 
traveling to Elkhart for classes one day a 
week, I sense student solidarity with each 
other, mutual aid where there is need, but 
also an awareness of world community, 
concern for liberation from hunger, pover- 
ty, oppression, and the sins that create 
war. Back at the Bapt-sem the world is 


America and the student concerns bend 
toward personal piety and success as a 
professional pastor. 

Standing, temporarily, on the boundary 
between these two communities I observe 
two different tugs, and two resistant pres- 
sures within myself. In the Protestant 
context, I slip in a word for community at 
the end of each paragraph. In the 
Anabaptist community I find myself af- 
firming personal integrity, autonomy, and 
selfhood. One must lean into the wind to 
maintain balance, stress the opposite to at- 
tain equilibrium. 

When Protestantism exaggerates priva- 
tism, individualism and autonomy become 
alienation. It creates a neurosis of detach- 
ment. Menno-neuroses run more toward 
absorption, loss of responsible personhood, 
submersion of self into nonpersonal soli- 
darity. 

(So, I find, lonely Protestants reach out 
with affection for closeness and friendship. 
In contrast, Mennonites who have felt the 
oppression of dominating community may 
back away from commitment. ) 

Here on the momentary boundary, I am 
prizing the equal benefits of both closeness 
and distance, union and separation, of soli- 
darity and autonomy. All of these po- 
larities are important in real community, 
in healthful communion, in life in com- 
mon. 

So, on taking the Menno-plunge once 
more, hallelujah for Community. (And 
hurrah for autonomy too! ) 


David Augsburger and his family moved 
this summer from Chicago to Goshen, 
Indiana. Dave will be teaching at the 
Associated Mennonite Biblical Seminaries 
in Elkhart. 


Bird-in-han 


Motor Jun and Restaurant 


32 rooms with color TV, air condition- 
ing, direct-dial phones in a quiet 
country atmosphere. 


Daily specials in our restaurant, featur- 
ing chicken potpie on Wednesdays. 


Gift Shop-Banquet Rooms 


Restaurant opens 6:00 a.m. 
Closed Sundays 


717/768-8271 
tas 4 Bird-in-Hand, PA 
7 miles east of Lancaster on Rt. 340 


When traveling through Ontario this 
summer.... 

.. wed like to welcome you to Elmira and 
St. Jacobs. Whether you are interested in 
scenery or in antiques, whether you like 
shopping or hiking, taking pictures or just 
meeting people, there is plenty to see and to 
do in the area. 


And while you are there, a visit to the Stone 
Crock restaurants is always “in good taste.’ 


Re Pe ene er a 
| the STONE CROCK | 
Restaurant & Gift Shop 


Now in two locations: 
King Street, St. Jacobs, Ontario NOB 
2NO0 
and 
59 Church Street West, 
Ontario N3B 1M8 
Phone: (519) 664-2286 


Elmira, 


When visiting Historic Lancaster County . . . enjoy 
breakfast and lunch in our Pantry, and dinner at one 
of the many famous nearby restaurants. Tours leave 
twice daily ... and you'll return to your 
immaculately clean room, even overlooking the Mill 
Stream if you request. Five miles east of Lancaster, on 
Rt. 896, between 30 and 340. For reservations, write 
or call 717/299-0931. 
<Ay3 
aos 
is 
Sev 


MILL STREAM 
MOTOR LODGE 


SMOKETOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 17576 


ROCKINGHAM MOTEL 


U.S. 11 South of I-81, Exit 62 

Harrisonburg, VA 22801 

Only 6 miles from EMC 

Color TV-Room Phones 

Coffee Shop with Full Breakfasts 
Available 

Have Some Kitchenettes 

Your Hosts: Vernonand Miriam Summy 

Phone: 703/433-2538 
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yes, | want to subscribe to 
| festival quarterly for: 


O 1 year for $3.60 
| © 2years for $6.75 | 
O 3 years for $9.95 


| (rates will increase October 1, 1978). | 
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less than a penny a day | 


| Mail this coupon with your check | 
(U.S. funds or equivalent) to: 


| festival quarterly | 
2497 Lincoln Highway East 
Lancaster, PA 17602 
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| Mail this to: 
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Lancaster, PA 17602 | 


AMERICAN ABROAD 


On Reading 
a Gothic Harlot 


by James and Jeanette Krabill 


“You belong to a rapidly disappearing 
species. You are rare birds and should 
consider yourselves fortunate. In all of my 
fifteen years of teaching, you are some of 
the first students I’ve had capable of read- 
ing a cathedral!”’ (Professor s remark to us, 


| winter 1977. ) 


There isn’t much in our tradition which 
tells us how to act around a cathedral. 
With or without a college course in art ap- 
preciation, most of us arrive at the majestic 
Western portals woefully unprepared. One 
wonders why. Is our problem primarily 
one of lacking the correct architectural 
terminology? No, probably not, though 
admittedly “‘flying buttress,’ “‘ribbed 
vaulting,” and “‘high clerestory’’ are terms 
not particularly crucial to our everyday vo- 
cabulary. Is it then that certain meaningful 
features traditionally present in our meet- 
inghouses are not to be found in these 
medieval structures? Perhaps. But for most 
of us, simply adding an anteroom to the 
back of the nave or allotting some space in 
the massive transept for an amen-corner 
would hardly drive away our uneasiness. 

The Anabaptists variously referred to 
cathedrals as “‘idol-temples, ’ ““seats for the 
Babylonian harlot,” and “synagogues of 
the living devil’—a language slightly 
over-exaggerated for most modern Men- 
nos who would at least be willing to ac- 
knowledge in these imposing monuments 
expert craftsmanship and remarkable com- 
munity effort. So we are left with a 
disgusting tension. “Should a cathedral be 
admired?” (Of course! How backward can 
you get? On the other hand that depends 
what you mean by “‘admired.”’) “Should it 
be considered a church?’ (Gracious! 
Haven't you any historical awareness? 
Well ... wait a minute ... How are you 
defining “church”? Do you mean 
“church-church’’? Or just “church”? Or 
what?) 

How ironic that a people traditionally 
hostile toward or at least ambivalent about 
cathedrals should now find itself among an 
ever-shrinking breed of persons still hold- 
ing the key to full understanding of them. 
Why is this the case? Because of our 
unusual knowledge of medieval society? 
Certainly not. Because of our highly 
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developed building expertise? Hardly! No, 
if we succeed to a greater extent than do 
our secularized contemporaries in captur- 
ing and appreciating some of the original 
genius of these towering marvels, it is, 
strangely enough, because we know our 
Bibles. 

For the cathedral across the centuries 
was far more than an architectural miracle 
of soaring stone; it was also a book. A 
visual encyclopedia. The scriptural story in 
stone and glass. The Living Bible of the 
Middle Ages. At a time when few people 
could read, detailed carvings, colorful mo- 
saics, stained-glass pictures, mural paint- 
ings, and sculptured facades all served as 
key methods of instructing worshipers in 
the faith by surrounding them with an 
illustrated history of humanity from Adam 
and Eve through kings and prophets to 
Jesus, the apostles, and the last judgment. 
Reading a cathedral, then, meant identify- 
ing “the man holding a key’ as the 
Apostle Peter, “the lad encircled by 


‘bearded men” as young Jesus in the 


temple, and “‘the hideous snake in the ap- 
ple tree” as a scene from the Garden of 
Eden. 

The past few centuries of Western 
“enlightenment” have unfortunately 
wiped out large numbers of cathedral 
readers who gradually forgot the stories, 
lost the code, and became illiterate. As for 
Mennonites, generous doses of summer Bi- 
ble school and family devotions helped 
keep reading skills in reasonable shape. 
Yet some fear that we too are losing out. Is 
this true? Give yourself the ole cathedral 
test: “man leading animals into large 
boat,” “people holding noses as wrapped 
figure emerges from tomb,” “‘hogs sailing 
over cliff.’ If these images say nothing to 
you, your reading proficiency could in fact 
use a little improvement! 


James and Jeanette Krabill are ona 
summer visit to the States following nearly 
two years of language study in France. 
They will leave shortly for Africa as 
teachers under the Mission Board, Elkhart, 
Indiana. 
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MENNONITE BOOKS: IN REVIEW 


No one can seriously read the New 
Testament without feeling some guilt for 
the division and separatedness of the 
church. Jesus prayed in John 17 for His 
disciples “that they may all be one.”’ 

So how does a Christian group which 
tries to incarnate the New Testament faith 
relate to other Christian groups which 
understand the New Testament faith dif- 
ferently? How should churches which 
refuse to participate in war relate to 
churches which sanction participation in 
war? 

Donald Durnbaugh, the Church of the 
Brethren historian from Bethany Theo- 
logical Seminary, has performed a great 
service in collecting the major documents 
of one of the most important, if little 
known, ecumenical conversations of recent 
years. On Earth Peace: Discussions on 
War/Peace Issues Between Friends, 
Mennonites, Brethren, and European 
Churches, 1935-1975 (Elgin, Ill.: The 
Brethren Press, 1978), 412 pp., $9.95, not 
only outlines the story, but includes some 
of the best thought on these issues ever 
collected in one volume. 

Durnbaugh brings together materials 
from three streams of activity. On the one 
hand are papers produced by the Historic 
Peace Churches between 1935 and 1975 
promoting their concern for Christian 
faithfulness regarding war and violence. 
Second, there are summary statements 
from ecumenical conferences and commit- 
tees beginning at Oxford in 1937 and end- 
ing with Nairobi in 1975. Third—and the 
heart of the book—are presentations made 
at a series of conferences between pacifist 
and nonpacifist spokespersons. The first of 


In Church 
Peace by John A. Lapp 


these conferences, held in 1955 at Puidoux 
in Switzerland, gave its name to a series of 
subsequent meetings held in France, 
Germany, and Holland between 1957 and 
1962. 

There is considerable variety to this dis- 
cussion over the meaning of Christian dis- 
cipleship in the context of war. One of the 
recurring themes is the meaning of church 
in the midst of separations caused by war, 
nationalism, and racism. Another is the 
theme of the various Puidoux conferences, 
“the lordship of Christ over church and 
state.” Defining peace, love, justice, vio- 
lence, and nonviolence takes considerable 
space as does the relationship between 
these. The Mennonite participants in- 
cluded as contributors—John H. Yoder, 
Paul Peachey, Heinold Fast, and Albert J. 
Meyer—suggest the important role this 
peace church has played in the conversa- 
tion. 

This is an important volume in a 
number of ways. First, On Earth Peace 
illustrates the continuing struggle to 
define an appropriate stance for the 
church in a warring world. Second, the 
collection of material preserves a record of 
a significant series of episodes in modern 
church history. Third, and most important, 
here is one indication of what it means and 
how it might be possible for churches and 
church people of differing persuasions to 
talk about critical issues. 

There is really only one recognizable 
reason for division in the church. That is to 
faithfully keep alive an aspect of Christian 
obedience forgotten elsewhere. But that 
same tenacious desire to follow Christ 
needs to include the responsibility to 
continue the discussion with other people- 
hoods who claim the name Christian “‘that 
all may be one.’’ 

On Earth Peace suggests the difficulty 
of interchurch conversations, the depth of 
separations within the Christian tradition, 
the slow pace of progress toward the reso- 
lution of the issues. Yet these difficulties 
should not blind us either to the continu- 
ing responsibility or to that considerable 
evidence that peace is the will of God has a 
wider constituency than ever before. (fa 


John A. Lapp is on his way to Jerusalem for 
a year of writing, research, and consulting 
MCC's Middle East program. He will 
return as Dean of Goshen College 
following his sabbatical. 
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PUBLISHING NOTES 


A mammoth publishing venture un- 
dertaken by the Mennonite Brethren came 
off the press earlier this summer. It is a 
translation into English of the P. M. Friesen 
history, The Mennonite Brotherhood in 
Russia 1789-1910. 

The original volume was large (778 
pages); the translation became a massive 
ten-year effort involving 25 translators and 
six editors. It marks a serious attempt on the 
part of the Mennonite Brethren to reclaim 
their past. 

Published by the Board of Christian 
Literature of the Mennonite Brethren 
General Conference, the book is not so 
analytical as it is rich in story and detail. 
Friesen 's intent was to “write the truth, both 
good and bad,” so he preserved documents 
and letters reflecting the various opinions on 
issues. 

John B. Toews of Fresno, California, is 
credited with bringing the project to com- 
pletion. Distributors of the book are Chris- 
tian Press, Winnipeg, Manitoba, and the M. 
B. Publishing House, Hillsboro, Kansas. 


Three recent Herald Press (Scottdale, Pa.) 
books examine changing family structures: 
Marriage in Today’s World by H. Clair 
Amstutz, MD, affirms marriage as an insti- 
tution; Divorce and the Faithful Church by 
G. Edwin Bontrager is aimed at helping 
faith communities work with individuals 
who are divorced and/or remarried; Women 
in the Church by Dennis R. Kuhns speaks to 
women’s role from a believers’ church point 
of view. 

Faith and Life Press, Newton, Kansas, is 
the publisher of New Men/New Roles by 
Perry and Elizabeth Yoder. The Yoders com- 
pare what is expected of masculinity in the 
Bible with 20th-century North American 
values. 


Juvenile books with a taste of history are 
recent arrivals from the Brethren Press, 
Elgin, Illinois. Children of the Conestoga is 
a collection of vignettes from Clayton H. 
Gehman’s childhood in the Weaverland 
(Pa.) Mennonite Church and neighboring 
countryside. A Bonnet for Virginia by 
Evelyn Frantz deals with a young girl's 
struggle to accept plain ways in Iowa. Anna 
Elizabeth—Seventeen by Lucile Long 
continues the story of a Brethren teenager 
growing up in early America. 


Dr. Horst Gerlach and Dr. Horst Penner, 
both of the Weierhof, West Germany, have 
collaborated on Bildband zur Geschichte 
der Mennoniten (Pictorial History of the 
Mennonites). Released this summer, the 
240-page book focuses on Mennonites in 
West Prussia and Russia. 


The Writings of Pilgram Marpeck can 
now be read in English. William Klassen 
and Walter Klaassen translated the writings 
of the early Anabaptist leader for the In- 
stitute of Mennonite Studies. The book, 
published by Herald Press (Scottdale, Pa.), 
is part of the series Classics of the Radical 
Reformation. 
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A Folksong from the 
Mennonite Hymnal 


by Mary Oyer 


One of the ““new”’ songs for me in the 
1969 Mennonite Hymnal was “The Beau- 
tiful Stream,” No. 556. I realized when we 
were assembling the book that this was one 
of those indispensable songs among the 
German-speaking Mennonites. Initially I 
did not find it attractive, but I discover 
that my interest and appreciation grow 
with repeated use. 

I suppose the simile of the river is its 
most appealing aspect. The third stanza 
tells us that the stream is the “river of life, 
that flows for all nations, free.’ It is based 
on Revelation 22:1, 2, and 17. But before 
we reach the clarifying lines of stanza 3, 
we have had an opportunity to let our 
imagination run with the river of water 
imagery. We might think of a particular 
stream we know for which we have rich 
associations. We could recall the River 
Jordan and its symbolic separating life 
from death. Biblical rivers could come to 
mind: the streams that make the desert 
flower, the one that “makes glad the city 
of God.” We could remember “Ho! every 
one that thirsts!’’ Lester Hostetler, in the 
Handbook to the Mennonite Hymnary, 
suggests the healing stream of Ezekiel 
47:1-12. The editor of the Mennonite 
Brethren Worship Hymnal, 1971, refers us 
to Revelation 21:6. Ideas of cleansing, 
baptizing, quenching thirst, and renewing 
are all possible levels of meaning. 

The hymn grew out of the American re- 
ligious scene of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury. The text, in five stanzas, and the tune 
first appeared in Asa Hull’s Camp Meet- 
ing Melodist, 1862, a decade or so before 
the first gospel songs of the Moody-Sankey 
revival. The first appearance I can find 
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among the fourteen Asa Hull songbooks in 
the J. D. Hartzler collection at Goshen 
College is in The Sabbath School Gem, 
18638, reproduced above. 

Somewhere along the way the Men- 
nonites found a German translation, which 
Lester Hostetler traced to Ernst Heinrich 
Gebhardt, 1875. The German version has 
been valued so highly that the Mennonite 
Brethren retranslated it into English, 
rather than using the original for their 
1971 book. 

At first I found the rhythm awkward be- 
cause I was trying to follow the notation 
explicitly. However, what we have in The 
Mennonite Hymnal is a folklike notation 
rather than the original. I assume that con- 
gregations over the years have used the 
printed version to refresh their memories, 
actually breathing more comfortably than 
the printed notes would allow. For the 
next printing of the hymnal the ends of 
phrases will be restored to their original 
lengths. In the meantime, song leaders can 
study the 1863 version included here and 
lead the congregation in the most natural 
movement possible. 


Mary Oyer is a musician, professor of 
music at Goshen College, and served on 
the Joint Hymnal Committee that 
produced The Mennonite Hymnal. She 
was recently appointed chairperson of the 
research committee of the Hymn Society 
of America. 


I had just returned to my desk after a 
four-week stay in Europe when one of the 
editors asked, “What's your most striking 
impression of Europe today?” My answer, 
“The way in which cities are being re- 
shaped to do away with the automobile as 
the primary means of transportation.’’ 
Traffic routings have been created to make 
it nearly impossible to get downtown in 
your own car, and once you get there 
you ll find no legal place to park. (A few 
choice spaces have been retained for tour- 
ing buses. ) 

Europe's downtowns are becoming pe- 
destrian zones. Asphalt is being lifted to 
make way for colorful paving in stone, 
brick, tile, or even marble mosaic, inter- 
rupted here and there by decorative drains 
and utility covers. There are plantings and 
flowers galore, fountains, “water parties, ’ 
sculptures, and places to sit. There are 
sidewalk cafes and tastefully designed 
lights, signs, and wastebaskets. Old gables 
and storefronts have been spruced up and 
new ones are being built to harmonize 
with the existing streetscape. A_ local 
Esthetics Committee sees to it that new 
construction and alterations will compli- 
ment the area. 

Serving the pedestrian zones are effi- 
cient public transportation systems run- 
ning underground or on a separate right- 
of-way. Taxis in town move along at 
pedestrian speeds. Deliveries are made to 
the stores from midnight until 9:00 a.m., 
which is also the time to pick up garbage 
and to service the utilities. 

Now clear of traffic noises, fumes, and 
dangers, the streets are full of people free 
to roam from side to side. Downtown 
Colmar, France, is old and picturesque. 
Alongside shops featuring textiles and 
leather goods, pharmacies, and deliciously 
aromatic bakeries, you will find antique 
shops, bookstores, and “‘ateliers,’ where 
copper and pewter utensils are hammered 
out by skilled artisans. 

By contrast, Cologne in Germany offers 
a mixture of the ultramodern daringly jux- 
taposed with the remains of 2000 years of 


Cities 
Are for People 


by Jan Gleysteen 


history. Spectators crowd around a side- 
walk artist competently chalking a Diirer 
or a Holbein on the pavement. Three vaca- 
tioning Spanish guitarists entertain the 
crowds for free. University students en- 
gage passersby in a daylong discussion 
about the selection of classical music on 
the North West German Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. 

In Arnhem, Holland, shoestores and 
bookstores alike place their wares in racks 
and bins in the middle of the street. The 
goods are unattended and customers take 
their goods inside to pay. In these same 
cities buses, trains, and trams run without 
conductors. Riders voluntarily purchase 
their tickets from a vending machine. 
Everybody realizes that community func- 
tions only if everybody cooperates and 
“beating the system’ is considered imma- 
ture and a-social. 

In Amsterdam, just off the Kalverstraat, 
the city has fitted a short street with a glass 
roof and ends. Two dozen sizable oil paint- 
ings from the Renaissance days are hung 
against the buildings. Admission is free. 

Mainz, Miinster, and other German 
cities feature a colorful produce and flower 
market around the cathedral area. In 
Haarlem, Holland, costumed flower girls 
sent out by the city fathers pin fresh roses 
or carnations on all strangers in town. 
Bern, Karlsruhe, and Stuttgart encourage 
the use of their public chess games. 

Downtown is the place to find food for 
soul and body, a place where the arts can 
flourish. It is a place to meet and make 
friends. 

Shall we plant cherry trees in the middle 
of Main Street, Goshen, Indiana, along 
with benches and wading pools for all? 
How about a couple of large-size chess 
games on King Street in Lancaster, and a 
sidewalk cafe with live music in front of 
the Provident Bookstore? What about arts 
and crafts boutiques on Scottdale’s Pitts- 
burgh Street instead of parked cars on 
both sides? Surely the revenue gained 
from happy shoppers should be higher 
than the income from parking meters! 


Jan Gleysteen, an artist and historian, lives 
in Scottdale, Pennsylvania, where he 
works for the Mennonite Publishing 
House and participates in TourMagination 
as a leader of tour groups of North 
American Mennonites to Europe. 
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Harvest Drive 
Farm 
Restaurant 


Located in the gentle rolling hills of the 
peaceful Amish country on an actual farm. 
Motel and restaurant owned and operated by 
Mennonite folks, serving authentic home- 
style cooking, 


rks dinners and 
platters, seafood or steak. 


You will enjoy our tasty food and scenic 
dining area or banquet facilities. Located 
one mile southwest of Intercourse. Take 
Clearview Rd. off Rt. 340 to Harvest Dr. or 
two miles north of Paradise off Rt. 30 on 
Belmont Rd. to Harvest Dr. 


You'll be glad you did. 


R.D. 1, Gordonville, PA 17529 
Phone: 717/768-8444 


_ offers 
its simple 
but adequate 
facilities to 
individuals, 
families, 
or small 
groups 
interested in 
exploring the 
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beauty of 
For reservations Jamaica s 
Call: north coast 
John Weber or just to 
245 Ridge Ave relax on the 
Ephrata, PA premises. 
GLA 


Phone: (717) 733-7074 


for people who enjoy wood 


Georges 
Wooderafta 


A whole line of unique home 

furnishings for your kitchen, living — 
room, den, and bedroom. Rockers, 
tables, stools, and plank bottom 
cai ss 


Write for brochure or 
visit our showroom at 

20 S. Market St., Elizabethtown, PA 17022 
Phone: 717/367-4728 


Specializing in solid 
black walnut furniture 


WHAT’S COOKING? 


Making 
Do 


by Doris Longacre 


A new book, The Quilters (Doubleday, 
1977), carries interviews with elderly wom- 
en who learned the art of piecing during 
the pioneer years in Texas and New 
Mexico. 

Harking back to the days of “making- 
do,’ one woman says, “You can't always 
change things; sometime you don’t have 
no control over the way things are. Hail 
ruins the crops, or fire burns you out. And 
then you're just given so much to work 
with in a life and you have to do the best 
you can with what you got. That's what 
piecing is. The materials is passed on to 
you or is all you can afford to buy ... 
that’s just what's given to you. Your fate. 
But the way you put them together is your 
business. You can put them in any order 
you like. Piecing is orderly.” 

Right there is spun out for us, in down- 
home language, a life philosophy that can 
apply to practically any endeavor, not only 
quilting. 

Try it for cooking. Without a scientific 
sampling, I'm willing to state that many of 
the world’s great recipes come from the 
kitchen of making-do. After all, anyone 
can clip a magazine recipe, buy the in- 
gredients at the supermarket without 
regard to price, and put them together ina 
fully equipped electric kitchen. All you 
need is a third-grade ability to follow di- 
rections. But to take the limited in- 
gredients of poverty, climatic zone, or 
intentional simple living, and produce 
dishes that are tasty and satisfying—that 
takes cooks of another mettle. It reminds 
me of Jesus insight which says no 
particular spiritual greatness is required to 
love your friends or loan money to people 
sure to repay (Luke 6:32-36). 

One talent shared by innovative cooks 
and quilters is the ability to make of 
leftovers something even more attractive 
than the original. I’m not talking about 
knowing what to do with squares of plain 
blue cotton, or bread crumbs, or cold 
chicken. Those aren't really challenging 
problems. But take the odd piece of purple 
plaid, or a few cups of leftover cooked oat- 
meal, grown stiff and lumpy in the serving 
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dish—there you have an intriguing situa- 
tion! And some are up to it. 
From the Fellowship of Hope in Elk- 


hart, Indiana, via the New Creations 
Fellowship in Newton, Kansas, came a 
recipe for turning leftover cooked cereal 
into quite an acceptable pudding. Chill 
this mixture in a mold, then turn it into a 
glass serving bowl and surround with 
canned peaches and juice, or frozen ber- 
ries, thawed. It’s delicious but doesn’t lose 
the nutritious and economical qualities of 
cereal. That's a true solution! 

The only thing I don’t like about this 
recipe is its name: “Gobble de Goup. To 
me that has the flavor of the dry cereal in- 
dustry. Taking a cue from quilt-makers 
who grace their piecing ventures with 
titles like ““Young Love,” “Honey Bee,” 
“Ohio Daisy,” or “Morning Star,” I feel 
this dish deserves something better. The 
diners at your table may have a suggestion. 


Whirl briefly in blender: 
’ c. boiling water 
2 T. unflavored gelatin (2 packs) 


Add to blender: 
Ys c, melted margarine or oil 
4 c. honey or brown sugar 
2c. leftover cooked cereal (oatmeal, 
cream of wheat, etc.) 


2 eggs 
2 t. vanilla 


Process until smooth. If desired, stir in 
Ys c, raisins. Chill until firm and serve 
with fruit. Serves 6. Those who pro- 
vided the recipe note that the dish has 
more character if made with a whole- 
grain cereal, They suggest saving bits 
of cereal in the freezer to make up 2 


cups. ka) 


Doris Longacre, who compiled the More- 
with-Less Cookbook, is at work on a 
sequel for MCC, having to do with 
broader areas of more-with-less living. 


Elias George 


Tom Schenk 


John Miller Tony Brown 


Winter Cultural Series 
Announced 


Seven creative people from across 
the Mennonite peoplehood are 
scheduled for this season's Winter 
Cultural Series at the People’s Place, 
Main Street, Intercourse, Pennsylvania. 
—‘“Stories of My People” with Levi 
Miller and Elias George,. Novem- 
ber 13 and 14. 

—‘“My Life with Art” with Tom 
Schenk, December 4 and 5. 

—‘Doing Creative Things with Your 
Family” with Jewel Showalter and 
ther father, Chester Wenger, 
January 22 and 23. 

—‘A Night of Music” with John 
Miller and Tony Brown, February 
26 and 27. 

Subscription tickets for the Series are 
available by writing The People’s Place 
or by calling 717/768-7171. 


Rudy Wiebe: 


Novelist, Vindicator, 
ANA CHristiAn oper ome 


father made over and over. ‘“‘That’s just for 
the big people,’ he would say. But youn- 
gest son Rudy never accepted that at- 
titude. 

He remembers being named “‘best 
student of the year’ at the tiny (35 
students) Alberta Mennonite High School 
where he attended three years. “I never 
felt this second-class feeling from my 
friends in high school—they're still my 
very best friends.’ 

Wiebe doubts that he would have joined 
the church if he hadn’t attended Alberta 
Mennonite High School. Those three years 
were a major watershed in his life. He 
mentions the atmosphere, the oneness, the 
music, the faith. In fact he stayed in Grade 
12 two years, serving as editor of both the 
yearbook and the newspaper both years 
and taking almost all the curriculum. He 
had skipped a grade earlier and wanted to 
soak up the spirit which saved him from 
becoming lost in lonely Coaldale. 

Wiebe now teaches English at the 
University of Alberta in Edmonton and en- 
joys a distinguished reputation both as 
professor and as novelist. He set out to 
study premed and later considered a career 
in opera. He spent a year studying German 
literature and theology at the University of 
Tuebingen. But literature caught Wiebe’s 
imagination and he returned to the 
University of Alberta and completed his 
MA in English in 1960 (his thesis was his 
first novel, Peace Shall Destroy Many). He 
later secured a ThB from Mennonite 
Brethren Bible College. 

Wiebe lost his job over the furor that his 
first book ignited. He had become the 
founding editor of the Mennonite 
Brethren Herald in January 1962 and had 
already stirred up some controversy by 
publishing frank letters to the editor. 

Peace Shall Destroy Many was a 
“realistic picture of a Mennonite group in 
trouble.’ Letters of protest poured in 
“from almost all the leading ministers,” 
few of whom had read more of the novel 
than a few controversial lines. Wiebe’s 
frank language and depiction of sex cost 
him his job as editor. 

Looking back he feels good about it, in 
spite of the pain. He and his family moved 
to Goshen College in Indiana where he 
taught English for four years. They found 
something “totally new—and a broader 


concept of being Anabaptist.” 

Wiebe has been teaching at the 
University of Alberta for eleven years. His 
second novel, First and Vital Candle, was 
published in 1966. The Blue Mountains of 
China was realeased in 1970. The Tempta- 
tions of Big Bear, which represented a 
major switch in the focus of his writing 
away from Mennonite themes to more na- 
tional historical themes, was published in 
1973 and won the Governor General's 
Award for Best Fiction. His most recent 
novel The Scorched-Wood People was 
published last year. He has edited five 
collections and recently authored a play 
Far as the Eye Can See which was 
produced by Theatre Passe-Muraille in 
Toronto. He has begun writing for TV and 
films. His hottest project is a prospective 
feature film on the Albert Johnson story 
called The Mad Trapper. 

Wiebe is married to ‘ina Isaak, a 
Russian Mennonite from the Fraser Valley 
who likes music and literature. “She 
totally manages the family,” her husband 
says, I’ve never shopped for groceries in 
my life. Tina is magnificent!’’ They have 
three children: Adrienne (19), Michael 
(17), and Christopher (9). 

Wiebe understands himself not only as a 
significant writer (“Next to God, the crea- 
tive artist is the supreme egotist, because 
he creates his own world!’’), but also as a 
deeply Christian one. “You try to make 
things at your best moments when you re 
writing above your head—that’s the grace 
of God as I understand it.” 

Wiebe concentrates on grand _ heroic 
situations; he confesses that while modern 
fiction focuses on the anti-hero and the 
mundaneness of life, his main characters 
are old-fashioned heroes. One senses that 
his family’s Russian experience over- 
shadows his choice of characters. “They 
are bigger than the society that tries to 
dominate them, although they don't 
necessarily overcome. ” 
~ The teeth in his large beard-bordered 
jaw smile, his intense probing eyes reced- 
ing beneath those deep rows on _ his 
forehead, his hands grasping the air like an 
unfinished soliloquy. “My life has mean- 
ing beyond myself,” he continues, “I can 
look at anything in God’s universe, good 
and evil. You gotta reach as far as God 
gives you vision. ” 
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@— BEST-SELLING BOOKS: IN REVIEW 


Final Payments, Mary Gordon. Random 
House, 1978. 297 pages. $8.95. 

Isabel Moore’s father has died. That means 
that for the first time in eleven years she can do 
what she pleases. And so like a 30-year old 
newborn she tries. 

Living on, however, is the conscience her 
father and the church have inspired in her. Be- 
cause of that, she’s charged a price for flinging. 

Isabel’s escapades are worldly—that may be a 
problem for some readers. But we who ve 
known the watchful eye of a church community 
will find much familiar: how to explain the 
‘goodness’ of one’s past; the reminder—''re- 
member who you are and what you represent’; 
trying to figure out how far to go in loving the 
unlovely; knowing words like “punishment” 
and “‘excess’’ and ‘shame.’ 


The story builds with immeasurable sadness. 
The church which nearly destroys Isabel almost 
saves her. There’s no one to be mad at. It’s a lot 
like life. 

Let's hope Mary Gordon keeps writing. She 
has immense power in her hands, as well as 
craftsmanship. 


Mary Gordon 


Gervas Blakely 


The Complete Book of Running by James F. 
Fixxe. Random House, 1977. 314 pages. 

Warning. If you read this book you may start 
running. It’s that convincing. 

Fixxe writes a testimonial, beginning with 
how he got started, admitting to the ups and 
downs, verging at times on euphoria for the 
blissful experience running can be. 

The book is a pleasant mix of stories, tables, 
charts, and sketches. Fixxe gives running a per- 
sonality; he also covers a multitude of details: 
how to deal with dogs, what to eat, a few rules 
about caring for your feet, warm-up exercises, a 
mile-by-mile account of the Boston Marathon, 
and more. 

This book is best read in snatches. You won't 
burrow into it for a long evening of reading. But 
it is likely you'll come back to it again and again 
for technical know-how or a dose of encourage- 
ment from the heart of a fellow runner. 

Fixxe is unswerving in his fervor—running is 
simple, inexpensive, can be done almost 
anywhere by almost everyone. Not to mention 
how good you Il feel. 


James Fixx 


Hank Morgan 


An association of Mennonite business and professional people 
Mennonite Industry and Business Associates 


The Holcroft Covenant, by Robert Ludlum. 
Richard Marek Publishers. 1978. 542 pp. $10.95 

Robert Ludlum has a gift for writing com- 
plex, tense thrillers, generally steeped in his- 
torical events related to World War II, and 
played out in today’s world. His stories involve 
cosmic themes and the threat of worldwide 
collapse. 

But Ludlum shines dully when held up next 
to Graham Greene or John LeCarre. His books 
start faster, continue at breakneck pace, but end 
in shallow water. One stays up late reading and 
wonders the next day what the fuss was all 
about. 

Several high-ranking Nazi officials, knowing 
The Third Reich was doomed and they were 
about to die, stashed away hundreds of millions 
of dollars and plotted the rise of The Fourth 
Reich twenty-five years later. Their children 
must bear the burden. For good or evil. 


Treachery all over again. 
Fun reading, fun fantasy. But hardly pro- 
found. 


Robert Ludlum 


Michelle Ryder 


Founded 1969 Reorganized 1976 


A religious nonprofit corporation chartered in U.S. and Canada 

Eight thousand business and professional people in misson through their business and professions 
Representing all Mennonite and Brethren In Christ churches in North America 

Related to the Mennonite Central Committee 

Over 230 vocations, in various states and provinces 
—For further information consult the newly published Directory of July 1978. (See coupon below.) 


Many are planning to attend the 1978 am 


October 26-29, at Holiday Inn 


Theme: Management-labor relations from a Christian perspe tive in n small and 


large businesses. — 


_ Speakers: Donald E. Sommers, Arlington, Va., Pr 
Andersons, grain shippers; Herman F. Neff, Cambridg. Ont., semiretired farmer; Frank H. Epp, Waterloo, 
Ont., Conrad Grebel College president; Calvin W. Redekop, nilsbore © soy . sociologist; John H. Redekop, — 
Waterloo, Ont, professor at Wilfred Laurier U. 


| Please send information as follows; 


Interest and on groups eee tae banquet—industrial 


ual convention at Camb 


Ontario 


ac ohe D. k 


as 


| historical tours. 


annual convention 


Maumee, Ohio, T ( 


new directory | 


___ newsletter membership 
My name Date * ty 
| Address Zip | 
MIBA, 2000 S. 15th St., Walnut Ct. D4-2, Goshen, IN 46526. 


| Send to: 
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QUARTERLY FILM RATINGS 


Bonjour Amour—A French film, spinning out 
its tale slowly, graphically; probes a studious 
boy’s first love and rebellion. (5) 

Bread and Chocolate—Poor peasant from 
southern Italy goes to Switzerland to make 
good. Hilariously sad, Brusatis film sees 
deeply, though it purtere from jaesauoe aS 
Strong acting. (7) 

Capricorn One—What happens when the space 
agency can't afford the moonflight but stages 
it instead? It’s a delicious sort of thriller, pure 
fun, with Elliot Gould, James Brolin, Brenda 
Vaccaro, Sam Waterson, O. J. Simpson, and 
the marvelous Hal Holbrook. (7) 

Cat and Mouse—A French whodunit by Le- 
louch, a tricky concoction about the murder 
of a high-rise builder and film producer. 
Lacks something. (6) 

The Cheap Detective—Funny movies seldom 
begin well and end well. One of the best sus- 
tainers around (Neil Simon) launches this one 
well but limps toward the end. Peter Falk 
Humphrey Bogarts his way through acres of 
old detective clichés. Quite funny. (7) 

Convoy—Kris Kristofferson and Ali McGraw 
pester Ernest Borgnine the whole way 
through this modern cowboy picture. An in- 
dependent trucker takes on the law and finds 
a following. John Wayne was seldom better. 
(5) 

Damien: Omen II—The evil child strikes 
again. Draggy melodrama. The Antichrist 


Spring, 
Vol. 1, No.1 


Summer, 1974 
Vol. 1, No. 2 


Fall, 1974 
Vol. 1, No. 3 


copies of Vol. 1 No.1, @ 1.00 each 
copies of Vol. 1 No. 2, @ 1.00 each 
copies of Vol. 1 No. 3, @ 1.00 each 
copies of Vol. 2, No.1 @ 1.00 each 
copies of Vol. 2, No. 2 @ 1.00 each 


copies of Vol. 2, No.3 @ 1.00 each 


copies of Vol. 2, No. 4 @ 1.00 each 
copies of Vol. 3, No.1 @ 1.00 each 
copies of Vol. 3, No. 2 @ 2.75 each 
copies of Vol. 3, No.3 @ 1.00 each 
copies of Vol. 4, No. 1 @ 1.00 each 
copies of Vol. 4, No. 2@ 1.00 each 
copies of Vol. 4, No. 3 @ 1.00 each 
copies of Vol. 4, No.4 @ 1.00 each 
copies of Vol. 5, No.1 @ 1.00 each 
copies of Vol. 5, No.2 @ 1.00 each 


Subtotal: 

(Pa. residents add 6% sales tax): 
Postage handling (15¢ per piece): 
TOTAL: 


Name: 
Address 


Mail with ‘check to Festival Quarterly, 2497 Lincoln 
Highway East, Lancaster, PA 17602. 


comes of age and learns his mission. Disap- 
pointing. (3) 

‘Dear Inspector—Zippy, clever, and romantic 
French film about an oratorio singer who falls 
in love with a beautiful woman who turns out 
to be a detective. Great scripting, directing, 
and acting. (8) 

F.I.8.T.—Even if one ignores the unbelievable 
buildup for this film, it’s a disappointment. 
Parts of the film are gems, but this too-long, 
too-manipulated story of a union boss loses 
the audience repeatedly. (5) 

Grease—John Travolta and Olivia Newton- 
John star in a high school yarn of the fifties; 
tough guy meeting sweet innocent thing. 
Romps, sings, and glides, but the story's 
hollow in the center. (5) 

The Greek Tycoon—A _ not-so-subtle story 
paralleling the lives of Jackie Kennedy and 
Aristotle Onassis. Seems cheap. (2) 

Heaven Can Wait—An unusual mix of emotion 
and suppose, highlighted by brilliant perfor- 
mances by Warren Beatty and Julie Christie. 
A very successful blend of story, grief, sur- 
prise, wild joy, and the moment of falling in 
love. (9) 

Jaws 2—Just when you thought that sequels 
were safe again, an utter amateurish disaster 
mush comes to the screen. A tasteless home 
movie about some more sharks. (1) 

Nunzio—A fantasy about a handicapped teen- 
ager who tries to cope in the city and becomes 


Winter, 1975 
Vol. 2, No. 1 


Spring, 1975 | | 
Vol. 2,No.2 = 


Summer, 19 
Vol. 2, No. 3 


Fall, 1975 
Vol. 2, No. 4 


Winter, 1977 
Vol. 4, No. 1 


Spring, 1977 
Vol. 4, No. 2 


| Summer, 1977 
Vol. 4, No. 3 


| ~~ Fall, 1977 
Vol. 4, No. 4 


the hero of his world. Admittedly tender, it 
musters hope. (8) 

Replay—An_ extremely well-paced _ thriller 
about a woman who loses her memory after 
an accident and can’t remember whether or 
not she loved her husband. She fights fear 
and deception to reconstruct her past. 
French. (7) 

The Swarm—Killer bees turned loose in this 
latest disaster flick kill thousands without 
even concerning the viewer, so bad is the di- 
rection. Contains an absolutely marvelous 
moment, however, with Henry Fonda serving 
as a guinea pig for his own serum. (5) 

Thank God It’s Friday—A cheap disco film 
that slurps around, going nowhere. So pitiful 
beside Saturday Night Fever that it’s embar- 
rassing. (1) 

Viva Italia!—Vignettes from contemporary 
Italian life, wrapped into a comic anthology 
of sorts with three different directors. (5) 

A Woman at Her Window—A rather serious 
French picture with heavy political overtones 
about a woman who helps shelter a fugitive in 
early WWII. Intersting but methodical. (5) 


Films are rated on a scale from 1 through 
9, based on their sensitivity, integrity, and 
technique. 


© Eactate Butta Great kore 


Winter, 1976 
Vol. 3, No. 1 


Spring, 1976 
Vol. 3, No. 2 
(includes Mennonite-Your-Way 
Directory) 


Fall, 1976 
Vol. 3, No. 3 
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Back Copies 
As Long 
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GOD/MAN/LAND 
by Paul Paetkau with Gary Harder, Don Sawatzky 


... programs for communicating the gospel 
in a camp setting 


This unique book of ideas and graded lessons, plays and skits 
is the compilation and integration of ideas and dreams for 
camping programs. It’s an attempt to add the “something's 
missing’ dimension. 


The approach is a unified development of an explicitly Chris- 
tian approach to camping. The result is both educationally 
and theologically sound. 
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Useful for youth programs, summer Sunday school and 
family worship. 


155 pages, spiral binding, paper............. 
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NG THE BIBLE 
Hermeneutics for Lay People 


by Perry B. Yoder 


The book is intended as an introduction to hermeneutics for 
the lay person. In a chapter titled “Games People Play With 
the Bible,” the author describes some of the approaches to 

the Bible that are common among lay people. He then shows 
how the correct meaning of the text can be found only by 

taking the author and his context seriously. The book treats 
crucial issues in biblical interpretation in a non-technical way. 
For anyone interested in reading and understanding the Bible. 


96 pages, paperback ..........20002 ee eens $2.45 
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A Study Guide for Christian People in 
Social Change 


« 


by Perry and Elizabeth Yoder 
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A five session study on the “‘biblical’’ role of men. ‘For too 
long the church has accepted the way society is, with its mas- 
culine value system, instead of realizing the radical message 
of challenge to society’s values that is the gospel of Jesus 

Christ. The personality traits of the man whom our North 
American society considers masculine and successful are in 
contrast with the life and teachings of Jesus and the Christian 
personality as described by Paul.” 


59 pages, paperback, study guide........ 


Check the reader’s response card or order from your 
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Mennonites, Masqueraders, 
and Ministers 


We used to live on the edge of the dense Mennonite population in 
eastern Pennsylvania. We bought our groceries and even the 
children’s shoes and socks at the general store in a small town. The 
elderly couple who operated the store were so friendly we soon be- 
came good friends. 

One day during a pleasant conversation the lady asked, “Can you 
buy your little white caps, or do you make them?” 

“Well, I make mine,” I explained, “but there are stores in 
Lancaster where you can buy them. You can also buy cape dresses, 
and plain coats for men.’’ My mind was racing ahead with anticipa- 
tion as I pictured this lovely couple as members in our church. 

“IT was just wondering,” the woman explained. “My sister has 
been invited to a masquerade party, and she wants to go as a Men- 
nonite. 

—Cena King, Eaglesham, Alta. 

Five Mennonite ministers, back in the days when they all wore 
their clerical collars everywhere, were traveling together. It was get- 
ting late, and they were getting hungry, but it seemed the res- 
taurants in the towns they passed through all served alcoholic 
beverages. But finally they found one that didn't. 

However, to make sure, after they were seated, one of the men 
asked the waiter, “You don’t serve beer in here, do you?’ 

“No, we don't,’ came the reply. 

When their order arrived, the waiter appeared with five beers. He 
explained he had gone across the street to the tavern to get them. 
“Sorry, Father,’ he said, addressing the minister who had asked 
about beer, “‘that we didn’t have any here.’ —told by Paul Hummel 
at 1977 MMAA meeting and sent in by Maggie Glick of MMAA 


2 o o 


The Mennonite Christian Leadership Foundation Newsletter 
reports that its chairman, Lewis Strite, tried to contact board 
member Myron Augsburger. When the telephone was answered at 
Eastern Mennonite College, Strite asked, ‘May I speak with Myron 
Augsburger?” 

“Does he live in the dorm?” the person at the other end asked. 

After a moment of stunned silence, Lewis said, ““No, he’s your 
President!” 

Third-grader at Mennonite school: “We're having a welfare party 
for my brother this evening. He’s going into VW. —Mary Wenger, 
Lititz, Pa. 


2 * °o 


Katie Funk Wiebe is a writer and teaches 
English at Tabor College. Her most recent 
book is Alone. 


The editors invite you to submit humorous 
stories and anecdotes that you ve 
experienced or heard. We are not 
interested in stock jokes—we want human- 
interest stories with a humorous 
Mennonite twist. Keep your submission to 
no more than 100 words and send them to 
Katie Funk Wiebe, Tabor College, 
Hillsboro, KS 67063. She will give credit to 
anecdotes she selects. 


PEOPLE STORIES 


Mixing 
Labann Wa Zeit 


To be both Arab and Mennonite is like mixing labann wa zeit 
(yogurt and olive oil). It is difficult unless you continuously work 
at it. It takes discipline and tolerance. Being a Christian Arab 
paved the road to reach the point where I have met the same 
Master the Mennonites believe and obey. 

There have been areas of confusion in adjusting to the Men- 
nonite subculture, the English language, the church, and accept- 
ing the Mennonite doctrine of nonresistance. On the other hand, 
there has been understanding, generosity, acceptance, as a friend 
and brother, and a better understanding of the Bible and Chris- 
tian faith. 

Being a newcomer to the United States I was anxious to learn 
American terminology and expressions. At times I was not sure if 
one was talking about Jim (James) or gym (gymnasium). It took 
me a while to learn what was meant by the abbreviations com- 
monly used, such as home ec, phys ed, el ed, lab, and others. 

After college graduation, I had a job which required some 
traveling. Before I would leave the office in the morning the boss 
would give directions to that day's destination, “You go on Rt. 30 
East till you hit Rt. 41 and make a left... .’ Soon we moved to a 
rural town known for its town clock. Using my latest American 
expression I gave friends directions to our house, “You come Rt. 
30 East till you hit Rt. 41 and make a right. Then go up the hill 
till you hit the town clock and make a left.’ Our friends, of 
course, found it amusing that they were to hit the town clock. 

It was difficult if not impossible for me to accept the Men- 
nonite doctrine of nonviolence. Yet gradually I have begun to 
understand it. It is a great doctrine, for it is a symbol of Jesus’ 
teachings. It is living the New Testament. However, while I ob- 
serve peaceful healing actions by individuals or groups of Men- 
nonites, it is ironic to see these peace-loving Mennonites some- 
times having conflicts among themselves. Soon I came to recog- 
nize they are ordinary people who are striving to live according 
to the Word of God. 

An area that concerns me is the lack of understanding of the 
Palestinian problem by many Mennonites who think the Arab-Is- 
raeli conflict is solely a religous one. As a Christian Palestinian I 
see that this is not the case at all. The Arabs and Jews lived 
together for centuries inside Palestine and out. But their conflict 
began when the Zionists, a Jewish political group, worked at a 
plan to establish a Jewish national home in Palestine. It is my 
belief that the establishment of the state of Israel is a Zionist 
political aspiration and event. The Bible does not state that only 
Jews should inhabit “the Promised Land,” and the Balfour Dec- 
laration of 1917 does not indicate the establishment of a Jewish 
national home in all of Palestine. ““The Promised Land” is a 
place where Jews, Arabs, and others could live together as God's 
“chosen people.” 

I have found that the continuous process of mixing labann wa 
zeit can be meaningful but requires understanding and open- 
mindedness. 

7” Elias George is an Arab who grew up 
near Hebron in Palestine. Presently he 
teaches social studies at Lancaster ( Pa.) 
Mennonite High School. 


The editors welcome Mennonite 
members of minorities of any 
nationality to write stories dealing with 
their own experiences of belonging to a 
minority group. Manuscripts should be 
no longer than 400 words. 


THE CENTER 
FOR 
AMISH, MENNONITE, 


AND 
HUTTERITE STUDIES 


August 21—Winnipeg Children’s Choir 

November 3 and 4—First Annual Music 
Conference (co-sponsored by Keystone 
Bible Intitutes) with Lon and Kathryn Sherer, 
Harold Moyer, Connie Isaac, Mary Oyer, 
Rosedale Quartet, and Ken Nafziger with the 
EMC choir 

November 13-14—“Stories of My People’”— 
Levi Miller and Elias George 

December 4-5—’’My Life with Art’”—Tom 
Schenk 

January 12-13—Second Annual Writer’s 
Conference with David Augsburger, Omar 
Eby, and Phyllis Pellman Good 

January 22-23—’‘Doing Creative Things with 
Your Family’’—Jewel Showalter and her 
father, Chester Wenger 

February 26-27—‘‘A Night of Music’’—John J. 
Miller and Tony Brown 

March 5—“‘Architecture of Mennonite 
Meetinghouses’’—a slide lecture by Jan 
Gleysteen (cosponsored with the Mennonite 
Historical Associates) 

March 23-24—Second Annual Visual Arts 
Conference with Marvin Bartel, Esther 
Augsburger, and Burton Buller 


Special Associates Events 


October 21—" Peoplehood and Institutions’’— 
J. Lawrence Burkholder 
February 13-14—Associates Valentines 
Gathering 
April 21—’Conscience: Food and Land’’— 
Doris and Paul Longacre 
Associates Spring Banquet—Date to be 
announced 
Information and reservations available from 
The People’s Place, Intercourse, PA 17534. 
Phone: (717) 768-7171. 
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Finally. 


After years of hard work cee pedolades we have the oo opeerniy of opening our 
movie in the toughest marketplace of all. New York City. The odds are definitely against 
us—a small independent company with a gentle film. But we’re thankful for the 
opportunity and even though we'll probably suffer at the hands of the critics meek in the 
fierce box office competition, we cca to take the risk. _ 


HAZEL’ S PEOPLE begins its New York agement at Waiter Reade’s NewVo : 
88th and Broadway, on Wednesday, August 23 for one week. (Attendance det rmines 
whether we hold over.) 12 noon, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 daily. 

See you there! 
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What the Chinese 
Have in Conpnacn—- 


Why not this Christmas? 
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San oes 
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+ Mennonites and Amish 


(And save twenty-five percent.) 


editorials 


Why Do We Fear 


the Silence? | 


The criminal nature of the radio, the 
cassette, and the television springs from 
their cannibalism. They eat away the time of 
our lives. They supply an endless sound 
track for each day, from the radio alarm 
clock to the TV that snaps off automatically 
after we ve fallen asleep. 

Why do we fear the natural silence of life? 
What is so terrible about a few hours 
without background music or talk? Will 
silence undo us? 

In our worship services we demand more 
and more of the spectacular. We get nervous 
with three minutes of silent meditation 
without some sort of music or talk to “fill.” 

Even sorrow is not permitted its silent 
retreat and grief. The music and the talk ar- 
rive in a slower, softer mode, but they in- 
vade nonetheless. 

This is not an unqualified attack on televi- 
sion, radio, and stereo everywhere. That's 


The 


too easy. Much good has come by these 
media. But in an age of constant bombard- 
ment, one is forced to wonder why we ap- 
pear hell-bent on silencing the voice of the 
silence? 

Are we afraid we'll meet Ourselves in the 
natural quiet of life? Might we notice things 
we normally overlook in Nature and Others? 
Do we fear the God who is—after the spec- 
tacular earthquake, wind, and fire—here 
among us in the ordinary everydayness of 
our lives? 

Words and music are wonderful things. 
They stimulate, they comfort, and they 
build understanding. But when they be- 
come weapons to entrench us against Our- 
selves, to shut out the simple, delightful 
presence of the Lord, or to drown out the 
quiet voices of Neighbors and Nature, it 
may be time to investigate our fears. 

From whom do we seek escape? MG 


Mennonite ‘Hour’ 


Musicians, I realize now, were some of my 
first heroes! 

These particular ones came singing every 
Sunday morning. And oftener, if we dug out 
their records for some inspiration midweek. 
They were the Mennonite Hour Quartet 
and Chorus. And they moved me. 

They also impressed me. To think that the 
rest of the world was listening—if they 
flipped their radio dial to the right spot— 
was awesome. 

The Mennonite Hour was Mennonites at 
their best, I believed. For a few moments on 
Sunday morning I swallowed my _ infe- 
riorities and engaged in a little chest-beat- 
ing. That blissful sound—mellow, full of 
body, confident and buoyant—was my idea 
of everything good about my church and my 
people. (To think someone among us had 
the wherewithal to buy radio time and the 
daring to go on opposite pop music! ) 

For a while I considered naming my first 
daughter Olive, after the dignified woman 


who stood off to the side on the Chorus’ pic- 
ture (I used to line the album backs up to see 
the singers hairdos, hemlines, and_ suit 
styles change. Olive kept getting more 
beautiful. ) 

And when my aunt decided to marry the 
youngest Quartet member, I was downright 
pleased. I approved of her taste totally. 

The Quartet and Chorus were powerful 
symbols in those days. They were almost 
omnipresent since they produced record al- 
bums, traveled the continent in concert, and 
at select times were available at the flick of 
the radio switch. And because they drew big 
audiences in Pennsylvania, as well as in 
Kansas, British Columbia, and Florida, they 
drew us scattered Mennos together, remind- 
ing us of the best that we were. What's 
more, they made a solid gift to the world in 
the music they sang about our faith. 

That bunch of singers did a wonderful 
thing for my soul and identity! PPG 
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Editorials 

Did You Know 
Dhiaty 

This Quarter’s 
Book Offer 
Letters 

Is There a 
Christian 
Communal Art? 
A good question after 
the plethora of art 
that was part of this 
summer s World 
Conference. Elaine 
Rich finds it an 
Anabaptist idea. 
Christmas 
Memories 

Could Our Faith 
Survive Life in 
Outer Space? 
Inspired by the popular 
interest in faraway a 
galaxies (Star Wars, 
Battlestar Galactica, 
etc. ), philosopher 
Burkholder 
examines the 
possibilities and the 
impact on our faith. 
A Special Music 
Supplement 
How I Composed 
“COME” 

Fall Profile 
Music—Worship or Performance? 

Can it be both in a church setting? Do the two 
inherently fight each other? Lloyd 

Kauffman works at the question. 

A Quiz—‘“‘Music-Making Among the 
Mennonites” 

Who among us has made significant 
contributions to our music? This quiz 

should help you find out who you know and 
who you don't. 

A Festival Quarterly Songbook 

Here are four original songs, none of them ever 
before published. If you like. lift it out of 

the centerfold for use as sheet music. 
Mennonite Organ Builders You May 
Not Know 

What’s a Conductor For? 

How one answers that may tell something about 
one’s culture. Does it have any implications 

for our understanding of church? 

Eyeful 

Quarterly News 

Cultural Calendar 

Creatively Aging 

Communication By-line 

Mennonite Books: In Review 
Publishing Notes 

American Abroad 

Family Creations 

Mennonite-Your-Way News 

Farmer’s Thoughts 

At the Schools 

Foreign Beat 

What’s Cooking? 

People’s Place News 

Best-Selling Books: In Review 
Quarterly Film Ratings 

Reclassified 

People Stories 
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Our next issue will celebrate festival 
quarterly ’s 5th Anniversary with a ‘panel of 
experts” taking a look at the next five years 
among Mennonite peoples in the arts, 
theology, lifestyle, family life, international 
fellowship, politics, and symbols. 


“Where Will We Be in 19842” 


by Irmgard Baerg 
Lee Roy Berry 
Peter Dyck 
Connie Hart 
Larry Kehler 
John W. Miller 
Cal Redekop 
Margaret Loewen Reimer 
Emma Richards 
John Ruth 
Don Shafer 
Willard Swartley 
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festival 
quarterly 


The Festival Quarterly is published quarterly 
by Good Enterprises, Ltd., at 2497 Lincoln 
Highway East, Lancaster, PA 17602. The Quar- 
terly is dedicated to exploring the culture, faith, 
and arts of the various Mennonite groups world- 
wide, believing that faith and art are as insepara- 
ble as what we believe is inseparable from how we 
live. Copyright © 1978 by Good Enterprises, Ltd., 
Vol. 5, No. 4. All correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to Festival Quarterly, 2497 Lincoln 
Highway East, Lancaster, PA 17602. Second-class 
postage paid at Lancaster, Pa., and at additional 
mailing offices. 


Editor—Phyllis Pellman Good 
Associate Editor—Merle Good 


Advertising Manager—Joanne Ranck 

Circulation Manager—Miriam Buckwalter 

Editorial Consultant—Lorne Peachey 

Design Assistant—Tom Hershberger 

Contributing Editors—David W. Augsburger, 
Jan Gleysteen, James R. Krabill, Jeanette E. 
Krabill, Alice W. Lapp, John A. Lapp, Doris J. 
Longacre, Mary K. Oyer, Robert Regier, Jewel 
Showalter, Carol Ann Weaver, Katie Funk 
Wiebe. 


The purpose of AMBS is to be a 

ASSOCINIED Christian community of scholarship 
MENNONITE and discipleship in the Free Church 
tradition. It is the responsibility of this 

BIBLICAL community to interpret the continu- 


ing significance of the vital elements 
SEMINARIES in its heritage in the light of the 
scriptures and to witness to them in 
conversation with the larger Christian 
fellowship and with the world. To this 
end AMBS has developed a program 
for the equipping of Christian men 
and women to participate in this task 
and to serve the churches in this 
country and abroad in a variety of 
ministries informed by this vision. 
AMBS is a graduate level theologi- 
cal institution offering a Master of 
Divinity, Master of Arts in Peace 
Studies, and in Christian Education 


as well as a One-Year Theology 
3003 BENHAM AVENUE e¢ = ELKHART, IN 46514 program. 


Maasier of Arts: 
Peace Studies 


FOCUS: eA Program for reflection and 
action on the churches ministry 
of reconciliation 

eTo facilitate the peace witness in 
congregations and communities 
Helpful to persons in leadership 
roles 
REQUIREMENTS: eTwo years (54 hours) including 
required courses 


Bluffton; as a small liberal arts college, is known for its strong music program and the 
many opportunities for musical performance. Musical activities provide..a healthy and 
vigorous:cultural atmosphere on campus and in the community. ot orks that have 
been performed in the past are: 
St. Matthew's Passion - Bach 


Requiem. Verdi = 


The Magic Flute - Méze 
Oklahoma - Rodgers 
Dona Nobis Pacem - R. Vaughn Williams The pte! -Bixel 
Elijah - Mendelssohn 
Gloria- Poulenc 


King David - Honnegger 


Students interested in vocal and instrumental wembles may audition for’and participate 
in a large number of groups. These “érgani pen to» all eMeene enrolled 
at Bluffton College. 

Instrumental a ie Vocal 
Chorale : 


Concert Band 

Stage Band 

Lima Symphony oreHéstra 
String Ensembles 


Wind and Percussion Ensemble Madrigal Singers 


For more information clip and send to Office of Admissions 


Name =e keel 2 i eee ee 
Address CY) 


bluffton 


college 


Bluffton, Ohio 45817 
419-358-8015 


High School 
Grade 


Phone 
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pen and ink drawings 


Mennonite Country 
Waterloo County Drawings 
by Peter Etril Snyder 


Snyder's original drawings for this book 
are complemented by the epigrammatic 
and anecdotal text of A. K. Herrfort, Old 
Order Amish farmer and _ folk- 
philosopher. 


$19.95 Hard Cover 


photographs in black-and-white 


People Apart 


Portrait of a Mennonite World 
in Waterloo County, Ontario 


The Old Order Mennonites are sensitively 
interpreted in photographs by David L. 
Hunsberger, James Hertel, and Koni 
Lattner, and in the accompanying text by 
J. Winfield Fretz. 


$19.95 Hard Cover 
$11.95 Soft Cover 
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for children 3 to 8 


Rebecca’s Nancy 


a story of a 
little Mennonite girl 


This story is evocatively written and 
delightfully illustrated by Joan Reimer 
Goman, an elementary-school teacher in 
Waterloo County. 


$7.95 Hard Cover 


did you know that... ————— 


The Singers Glen Music and Heritage 
Festival was held in late summer in the tiny 
village of Singers Glen, Virginia. The occa- 
sion? To celebrate the 100th birthday of 
Joseph Funk who published collections of 
church music from his farm near the small 


town. 

A musical drama by Alice Parker, “ Sing- 
ers Glen” (pictured), written for the event, 
commemorates the man who published 
Choral-Music, Genuine Church Music, 
Harmonia Sacra, and a monthly magazine, 
Southern Musical Advocate and Singer’s 
Friend—all significant contributions to 
Mennonite music. 

The Festival also included hymn singing 
from the Harmonia Sacra. An annual Har- 
monia Sacra Singing, which has been held 
continuously for 76 years, will take place on 
January 1 at the Weavers Mennonite 
Church in Harrisonburg, Virginia. This 
community happening takes place in the 
area where Funk held singing schools. In 
earlier years it was an all-day singing with 
time-out for a carry-in lunch. More recently 
the hour is from seven till nine in the eve- 
ning. 

e e ® 

David Suderman, retired music professor 
from Bethel College in Newton, Kansas, is 
in Asuncién, Paraguay, teaching a class in 
choral conducting. He was invited by the 
new Mennonite seminary there to help 


launch their music program. 


Menno House, located at 314 E. 19th St. 
in New York City is becoming a center for 
(continued on p. 9.) 


photo by David Hiebert 


EMC MUSIC FACULTY 


Amos Burkholder 
Instrumental Music 
Music Education 
Music History 
Choral Music 


John Fast 
Organ 
Music Theory 
Music History 


Gail Little 
Strings 


Marge Maust 
Vocal Music 


Kenneth Nafziger 
Department Chairman 
Choral Music 
Vocal Music 
Music History 


Stephen Sachs 
Piano 
Music Theory 


GIVE A GIFT OF CONTINUING VALUE 


Giving someone a tour as a gift is no longer a novel 
idea. Already children have sponsored their parents’ 
participation in TourMagination on the occasion of a 
25th-wedding anniversary, and aunts have sent their fa- 
vorite nieces on TourMagination as graduation pres- 
ents. Congregations have sent pastors and their wives 
on one of our tours for their educational and spiritual 
enrichment. 


In other cases husbands and wives have signed up fora 
TourMagination experience in the year of their 25th-or 
even their 50th-wedding anniversary to celebrate the 
occasion in the presence of some thirty-five newfound 
brothers and sisters in the faith. The lettering on the 
German cake may not have been in perfect English, but 
the taste and the event were truly ‘‘Wunderbar!”’ 


TourMagination features tours which foster a greater 
commitment to the church, and a new awareness of our 
worldwide brotherhood. Do you think that might make a 
nice gift for somebody? 


TouRMAGINATION 


1210 Loucks Avenue Scottdale, PA 15683 
225 Forsyth Drive Waterloo, Ontario N2L 1A4 


1979 TOURS 


TM-HESSTON IV $1470 
TM79A $1395 
TM79B $1590 
TM79C (from Los Angeles) $1650 
TM79C (from New York) $1490 


Prices Subject to Dollar Fluctuation 


Music at Eastern Mennonite College 


MUSIC IS, 
like faith, 
an assurance of things hoped for, 
a conviction of things not seen. 


MUSIC, 
like faith, 
requires an investment of heart, 
soul, mind and strength; 
and it expresses itself in community. 


EMC and its music department seek 
to allow the fullest development 
of its student and faculty musicians, 
to hear music with understanding 
in its varied settings 
and modes of presentation, 
to be an active contributor 
to the musical life and tradition 
of the Mennonite Church. 


Please send more information on Eastern Mennonite College. 


Name 
Address 
City State/Prov. Zip 


Yr. of high school graduation 
Send to: Admissions Office, Eastern Mennonite College, Harrisonburg, VA 22801 
EMC complies with all applicable federal regulations. FQ-78 
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AP REED Reni i 


Check the books you want to give and take this to your nearest bookstore. 


fav, 


risk anal 


- More-with-Less 
Cookbook 


O More-with-Less Cookbook 
by Doris Janzen Longacre 

Over 500 tested recipes that allow Christians to 
respond to world hunger by using food more responsibly. 
Delicious recipes, practical wire-binding, $6.95, in 
Canada $7.80. 


My gift for 


O Peppernuts: Plain and Fancy 

by Norma Jost Voth 

A delightful cookbook containing 26 delicious recipes for 
these crisp and crunchy, spicy little holiday sweets and a 
wealth of stories. Paper, $2.95, in Canada $3.30. 


My gift for 


O Mennonite Community Cookbook 
by Mary Emma Showalter 

A prized gift for every kitchen. For 28 years the basic 
cookbook for Pennsylvania Dutch/Mennonite cooking. 
Cloth, $9.95, in Canada $3.30. 


My gift for 


O The Upside-Down Kingdom 
by Donald B. Kraybill 

Using a popular reading, interest-holding style, the 
author provides the reader with some of the latest 
insights into the kingdom of God with practical applica- 
tions and serious Bible study. For teens and adults. 
Paper, $5.95, in Canada $6.65 


My gift for 


O Insect Parables 
by Robert Baker 

A delightful, inspirational look at the miniature world 
of six-legged creatures. Biologist Robert Baker comes up 
with a wealth of spiritual lessons. Paper, $1.95, in 
Canada $2.20. 


My gift for 


O Paul and Alta 
by Phyllis Pellman Good 

With so much being written that speaks of growing 
older as decline, depression, and hopelessness, here is a 
Christian couple in their eighties who have grown older 
with grace, love, and hope. Much is spoken today of the 
“simple lifestyle’—here is a couple who have lived the 
simple life together for over 60 years. Wisdom litera- 
ture—spicy, full of stories, tried. 80 photographs. Paper, 
$7.95, in Canada $8.90. 


My gift for 


A Consistent Record of High 
Quality Christian Literature 
Herald Press 


Scottdale, PA 15683 
Kitchener, ON N2G 4M5 


Did you know that... . cont. from p. 6 


fellowship among Mennonites employed 
and living throughout the New York met- 
ropolitan area. It is also home to several, 
among them Myrna Burkholder who 
manages the House and edits a bimonthly 
paper, Menno News. The newsletter in- 
cludes short features about “Anabaptist 
issues,’ personal news items, and a calendar 
of events. , 

The first public meeting of the Met- 
ropolitan Association for Anabaptist /Men- 
nonite Studies was held at Menno House in 
October. In addition to hearing Dr. Beulah 
Hostetler talk about “Pennsylvania Men- 
nonites as a Counter Culture,” the group 
discussed the purpose, name, and future of 
their newly formed organization. 

e e e 

Mennonite Relief Sales have spread to 
Japan. The first one was held earlier this 
year in Furano. Its intent was two-pronged: 
to sell donated and self-help items plus food 
to raise money for Haiti, Bangladesh, and 
Indonesia, and to have contact with local 
people who knew little about the Mennonite 
congregation in Furano. 


The Brethren in Christ investigated the 
convictions that led to their formation (and 
continuance) at their 200th anniversary 
conference earlier this year. In a scene from 
Norman Bert’s “Pilgrimage: A Pageant 
about the Brethren in Christ,’ a conflict 
over church buildings threatens to divide 
the group. 

e e e 

William Janzen conducted the Men- 
nonite Community Orchestra of Winnipeg 
in its late October opening concert of the 
1978-1979 season. Janzen, now _ of 
Kitchener, Ontario, was professor of music 
at Conrad Grebel College from 1973 to 
1976. While there he formed the Conrad 
Grebel Community Choir and Orchestra. 

e e e 
“Jill” is a new film, directed by Ken Harris, 
which chronicles the final months of former 
Goshen College Admissions Counselor Jill 
Liechty as she succumbed to cancer last fall. 
e e e 

The Great Plains are the subject of six 
documentary films to be made and pro- 
duced by Burton Buller and Kae Beiler of 
Buller Films, Inc., Henderson, Nebraska. 


To some people, 
Goshen College is music. 


Why Goshen, especially for a saxophonist from the vine- 
yards of California? I had considered study at a conser- 
vatory but was interested in more than music. At Goshen 
I can participate not only in jazz band, choir, and orches- 
tra, but in drama and radio as well. Here too I can seek 
musical excellence in a Christian, encouraging atmosphere. 
Where else can a group of music-friends get together to 
sing #606 from the Mennonite Hymnal in two keys at 
once? 

H. Brent Weaver, Kingsburg, CA 

Senior Music Major 


I learned many valuable things through my student re- 
cital at Goshen College: discipline; creativity; and the 
balance in program between variety and continuity, among 
other things. The greatest thing I learned was that a fam- 
iliar classical piece, though played countless times 
throughout the centuries, can be freshly enlivened through 
the zest of the performer's own musical style. A new 
spirit can be created as the performer shares both the 
composition and himself with the audience. 

Anne Crawford, Pekin, IL 

Senior Recitalist, January, 1978 


Music permeates campus life at Goshen College! Hymn- 
sings are the most popular avenues of corporate praise, 
and students and faculty join their voices frequently in 
worship through song. The orchestra, choirs, jazz band, 
and small spontaneous musical groups enjoy enthusiastic 
student participation and faculty and administrative sup- 
port. Goshen College is a community which recognizes the 
humanizing nature of the arts and actively encourages all 
members of the community to become involved in artistic 
expression. Vincent van Gogh has said it well — “In the 
end we shall have had enough of cynicism and skepticism 
and humbug and we shall want to live more musically.” 

Dr. Doyle Preheim, Goshen, IN 

Professor of Music 


The 1978-79 school year at Goshen College brings five 
choir concerts, two jazz concerts, and four orchestra con- 
certs. Student recitals stretch from November to June, and 
faculty recitals feature Doyle Preheim, Marvin Blickenstaff, 
Mary Oyer, Dwight Weldy, Kay Montgomery, David 
Hoffecker, Melinda Hoffecker, and Philip Clemens. Guest 
musicians range from the American Woodwind Quintet 
to Lamb. Music, excellent music, is a ‘daily part of 
Goshen College community life. 


Goshen College is your college. 
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SRAEIRARY 


In keeping with tradition (!), Festival 
Quarterly again recommends books for 
Christmas reading and giving. 


SUaLIA 


MENNONITE COUNTRY 


A special book comes from Waterloo 
County, Ontario: Mennonite Country, fea- 
turing line drawings by well-known artist 
Peter Etril Snyder, with script by A. K. Herr- 
fort, an Old Order Amishman of the area. 

Snyder's thirty-six drawings are all of the 
Canadian Old Order life he knows so well: 
Seeding,’ “The Work-Horse,” “The 
Manure Sled,” “Chicken Coops,” “Gather- 
ing the Sap,’ “The Meeting-House,” 
“Waiting to Lick the Spoon,”’ “Amanda and 
Nancy with the Hired Girl,’ “Almost Late 
for School,” “New Year's Morning,” and 
more. 

Adding spirit to the book is the folksy 
wisdom of Herrfort, “a farmer for most of 
his nearly sixty years, who, during many 
winter blizzards when other work could not 
be done, sat down to write by the available 
light that filtered in from the outside. 
Recalling his mental impressions from the 
summer before, he transcribed the thoughts 
he had had when, resting his horse at the 
end of a long row, he would ‘just sit on [his] 
plough and think.’ ”’ 

He writes in the book, “If the plain 
people would work together enough they 
could scale down their farming operations 
and be able to lead a more quiet less hectic 
get rich quick life.” He speaks to the matter 
of chemical fertilizers, “Beneficial Weeds,” 
the difference between country life and city 
life, the value of a vegetable garden and 
home orchard, the promise of living in com- 
pact communities. 

Sand Hills Books is the publisher of this 
rich collection of art and wisdom. 


ERE RIESOSEY CREE LOGS, 
GAS TROY CL IESB ES 


Ree 


LOGOS 


(Regula 


Arts Catalog 


REBECCA’S NANCY 


For children, a new book with a bright 
purple cover illustrated with cutouts of 
crayon rubbings—Rebecca’s Nancy. Also 
set in Ontario, the story is about Rebecca 
Eby, a little Mennonite girl, who “lives on a 
farm in Waterloo County with her father, 
mother, brothers David, Aaron, and Eli, and 
her sisters, Lydia, Grace, Selinda, and 
Sarah.” 

Problems develop when Nancy, Rebec- 
cas doll, especially made by her grand- 
mother, disappears. 

It is a simple yet exquisite book written and | 
illustrated by Waterloo County native, Joan 
Reimer Goman. Sand Hills Books is the 
publisher. 


. price: 
(Regular price: $7.95) 
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F.Q. price: $11.45 


F.Q. price: $17.45 
(Regular price: $19.95) 


F.Q. price: Free, with the purchase 
of an International Songbook. 
Or $1.00 if purchased separately. 


THE QUILTERS 
Patricia Cooper and Norma Bradley Bu- 


= 
ford decided to investigate what quilts re- 
veal about the women who make them. 


Quilts tell stories. Cooper and Buford 
went looking for their secrets and unearthed 
choice wisdom from the women who created 
them. They discovered a basic unity be- 
tween these women’s lives and families, and 
the quilts they made. 

In their book Cooper and Buford 
demonstrate that “the best elements of 
teaching were often combined over the 
construction of a quilt: early and often lov- 
ing instruction, tradition, discipline, plan- 
ning, and completing a task, moral rein- 
forcement. Quilting was a virtue.” 

The women they met mostly from the 
South and West, tell what they recall about 
quilts from their childhoods (“I was too 
short to sit in a chair and reach it, so I got 
my needle and thread and stood beside her 

”’), youth (“When a girl was thinkin’ on 
marryin,, and we all done a lot of that, she 
had to start thinkin’ on gettin’ her quilts 
pieced. . .”’), middle years (“I lost my spirit 
for housework . . . but quiltin’ was a comfort 

’), and old age (“Everything I ever 
learned about building and plowing goes 
into these quilts. . .”’). 

The Quilters is an uncommon spiritual 
history and literature. Spread throughout 
the earthy testimonials are color photo- 
graphs of these women’s quilts. 


: $12.95) 


F.Q. price: $3.95, plus a free Visual 


INTERNATIONAL SONGBOOK 


Here are sixty-three songs Mennonites 
sing around the world. Many of the tunes 
are original; some are folk melodies with 
original words. 

The compilers of the Songbook, Clarence 
Hiebert and Rosemary Wyse, chose the 
songs for their message, the authenticity of 
their harmonies, the extent to which the 
songs were westernized. 

Compiled especially for the Tenth Men- 
nonite World Conference, the ,Songbook 
will be living tribute to what Mennonites 
the world around love to do—sing! And the 
songs, printed in five languages, are truly 
singable! 


VISUAL ARTS CATALOG 


In this book is pictured the art displayed 
by sixty-three North American artists at this 
summers Mennonite World Conference. 
The Catalog’s worth is in its documentation 
of some of the finer artwork being done by 
North American Mennonites at this time. A 
statement by each artist accompanies the 
photograph of his/her work. 

To order any of the above books, see the 
Quarter-Order, facing this page. Special 
prices are available to Festival Quarterly 
readers. No postage or handling is charged 
with cash orders. 


RY 
O festival quarterly 


QUARTER ORDER 


(A convenient shopper’s card) 


& 


Check carefully the items you wish to order and fill in the correct amounts (totals) in the 
right-hand column. If you send cash, we pay all postage and handling. If you charge your 
order, you will be billed 50¢ per item for postage and handling. We prefer cash. 


Regular Our 

A Main Offers (see pages 10 and 11) Biicer Price 

_—__— Mennonite Country 

(Snyder and Herrfort) 19.95 17.45 

__— Rebecca’s Nancy 

(Goman) 7.95 6.95 
___ The Quilters 

(Cooper & Buford) 12.95 11.45 
—___ International Songbook and 

Visual Arts Catalog combination, paper 5.95 3.95 


___ Visual Arts Catalog, singly, paper 2.00 1.00 

— — Record: Winnipeg Children’s Choir, 

“A Christmas Tree” 6.98 6.25 
—— Record: Winnipeg Children’s Choir, 

“Celebration ’77” 6.00 5.25 
—— Record: “The Shepherd’s Pipe’”’ 450 3.90 
—_— Record: “Praise Him” 450 3.90 


___ A Future with Hope—Aging Creatively i in Christian 
Community (Kline and Eshbach), paper 2.95 2.65 
B. Past Offers 


—_— Reaching the Other Side (Martin) OOo 9.855 | 
—_— The Upside-Down Kingdom (Kraybill), paper SID Ao ooe Se 
——— The Sparrow (Clement), paper 0mm sco 
——— Paul and Alta, Living Wisdom (Good), paper 7-5 TRO ee a 


—— Rich Christians in an Age of Hunger (Sider), paper 495 4.45 
C. Books as Advertised 


—_— Page 6: People Apart (Hunsberger), cloth 19/95. 19.95 —/ 
—_ Page 6: People Apart (Hunsberger), paper E955 11.95 seed 
—_ Page 8: _More-with-Less Cookbook (Longacre), wire-binding 6.95 6.25 AGS. 
—_— Page 8: Peppernuts: Plain and Fancy (Voth), paper 2.95 2.95 = 
—_— Page 8: Mennonite Community Cookbook (Showalter), cloth 9.95 8.95 a 
——_ Page 8: Insect Parables (Baker), paper 1.95 1.95 eee 
—— Page 50: Full Circle (Cummings), paper 4.95 4.95 wee 
—— Page 50: If... A Big Word with the Poor (Bakely) 6.00 6.00 eS 
Subtotal: 


Pa. residents add 6% tax: 
Total from other side: 
FINAL TOTAL: 


(Canadian Readers: please mark your check, “U.S. Funds.” Thanks.) 


Please fill out your name and address below and mail it to Festival 


Quarterly, 2497 Lincoln Highway East, Lancaster, PA 17602. 


(This Quarter-Order expires on February 25, 1979. ) 


Your Name 
Your Address 


City State/Province Postal Code 
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This flap space is reserved for readers’ comments, 
opinions, reactions, and suggestions related to anything in 
FESTIVAL QUARTERLY. Please do let us hear from you. We 
promise to respond to all responses. Of course we'll need 
your name and address. 


Nome: 
Addwaa: 


Mail this to “Letters to the Editor,” FESTIVAL QUARTERLY, 
2497 Lincoln Highway East, Lancaster, PA 17602. 
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quarterly offers 


‘Music from Children 


Che 


Eas 


Wintipeg Mennonite Childre : 


The Mennonite Children’s Choir of Win- 
nipeg is world-famous. 

Founded twenty years ago by its present 
director, Helen Litz, the choir is made up of 
40 boys and girls, ages 8 through 16. They 
are chosen from a host of schools and Men- 
nonite churches in the Winnipeg area and 
sing a bilingual repertoire. 

The Choir has been regularly recognized 
for its discipline and professionalism. They 
have been selected to represent Canada in 
international festivals at which they ve won 
many awards. 

Their “Christmas Tree’ album has the 
Season’s favorites— ‘Carol of the Bells,” 
“Stille Nacht,” “The Virgin Mary Had a 
Baby Boy,” “I Wonder as I Wander,” and 
ten more. 

Their “Celebration ’77” recording fea- 
tures a variety—folk (“One Little Candle’), 
classical (“Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring’), 
and religious (Schubert's “23rd Psalm’’)—a 
total of 15 songs. 


“Christmas Tree’’—FQ price—$6.25 
(Regular price—$6.98) 


“Celebration ’77”—FQ price—$5.25 
(Regular price—$6.00) 


(No postage or handling charged with cash 
orders. Please use attached Quarter-Order. ) 


S35 Sony 
he 
Holy Nighi 


The children in the Society of Brothers 
love to sing. “The Shepherd's Pipe’ is a 
Christmas cantata, composed and directed 
by Marlys Swinger, a member of the So- 
ciety. Fifty-five children (grades 4-12) from 
the Woodcrest Community Society of 
Brothers in Rifton, New York, sing the 
three-part musical. They are accompanied 
by piano and string quartet. 

If you want to sing with the children, the 
album includes the words for all 22 songs. 
Each participant in the Holy Night has his 
own song from his own point of view— ‘The 


Stable,” “The Roof Above the Manger, ’ 


“The Rose Bush,” “The Ox and the Ass,”’ 
“The Beloved,” “The Bed of Hay,’ “The 
Spider in the Corner,’ “The Candle,” ““The 
Bell,” “The Miracle.” 

The music is carefully, simply, and ex- 
quisitely done. Explains Jane Tyson Cle- 
ment of the Society, ‘While ‘The Shepherd 's 
Pipe’ has at its center the fact of Christmas, 
all of the voices that speak through it are for 
every day and every time. For that reason 
we hope this record will be played and 
listened to with joy all through the year.” 


The Shepherd’s Pipe—FQ price—$3.90 
(Regular price—$4.50) 


(No postage or handling charged with cash 


orders. Please use attached Quarter Order.) 


Four years ago music teacher John J. 
Miller started a Bell Choir at Locust Grove 
Mennonite School near Lancaster, Pennsy]- 
vania. Two years later he began a recorder 
ensemble. 

“Praise Him’ is their first record album, 
newly released this fall. On it are two Bell 
Choirs—the Seventh Grade and the Eighth 
Grade; the Recorder Ensemble and the 
Choral Ensemble. 

The children, who audition to be part of 
the groups, perform a mix of religious 
music— Wayfarin Stranger, “Folk Beat- 
itudes,’ “For the Beauty of the Earth,” 
‘Finlandia,’ “Kum Bah Yah,” plus eight 
more songs. 

The record is a bright and unusual com- 
bination of sounds. 


“Praise Him’—FQ price—$3.90 
(Regular price—$4.50) 


(No postage or handling charged with cash 
orders. Please use attached Quarter Order. ) 
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letters 


I am not a Mennonite, but I do enjoy reading 
your publication. It is a worthy paper and ought 
to be encouraged. 

My Brubaker ancestors were Mennonites, so I 
am a little bit Mennonite! 

Ruth Straw 
Dixon, Illinois 


A lot of congregations have an “Every Member 
Plan’ for such publications as the Gospel Herald. 
The Mennonite congregation of Boston might 
well be a candidate to have an every member 
subscription for the Festival Quarterly. Let me 
know if you have some proposal. 

Owen Gingerich 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


I was happy to note that your most recent issue 
reprinted Jim Stentzel’s rebuke of the “born 
again business. Enclosed is a 1977 article I wrote 
on the same subject. It was reprinted several 
places and as you might imagine, it elicited a ton 
of hate mail from the Protestant underworld. I 
meant every word of it. 

In no small part I wrote out of indignation over 
the amount of gospel garbage that pollutes my 
home county of Lancaster. 

Murray L. Wagner 
Oak Brook, Illinois 


I noticed in the last Quarterly someone men- 
tioned whether it was worth your money to watch 
all kinds of movies in order to rate them. I just 
want to say a hearty ‘yes’! I respect your opinion 
and always read your reviews. Anything rating 
below 5 on your scale we don’t waste our money 


$ CHURCH MUSIC STUDIES 


FACULTY: 


<— = Zl 


Mus.M.D.Mus (Cand.) 


CHORAL WORK, MUSIC HISTORY. 


Esther Wiebe, A.R.C.T., A.M.M., L.M.M. 
MUSIC THEORY, COMPOSITION, PIANO. 


B.Mus.(Hon.), M.A. (choral) 


Peter Letkemann, 
ORGAN, MUSIC HISTORY. 


Individual instruction in voice, piano, guitar, strings, 


wind instruments available. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT: 


George Wiebe, B.Chr.Ed., A.M.M., A.R.C.T., 


on (husband in school and two children! ), but we 
do like to occasionally treat ourselves to a movie 
and so watch for ones which you rate well. 

Your magazine certainly helps fill a gap which 
was found previously among Mennonite publica- 
tions. Thanks again. 

Rachel Yoder 
Cookeville, Tennessee 


I'm very glad to hear about Mennonites who 
are creative in any area—especially in the arts. 
Our people have had this area of their lives stifled 
for so long. We have much to offer. How else can 
we express our emotions—including spiritual? 
How better may we celebrate God’s goodness? 
God gave us creative talents and desires. Did God 
make a mistake? 

Hilda Suderman 
Elkhart, Indiana 


I have changed my mind. I sent a letter yester- 
day saying that I would not resubscribe. 

The last issue came yesterday and it was so 
good that I decided to take it for another year and 
also to send my brother-in-law a gift subscription. 
God bless your labors. 

Mary Alice Gingerich 
Versailles, Missouri 


My AHDictionary confirms my gut reaction, 
that the term ““Chinaman’’ is “an offensive or pa- 
tronizing term.” I am sure you did not mean that, 
so thought I would point it out for your general 
store of knowledge. 

Dorothy McCammon 
Goshen, Indiana 


A former American Baptist but a member of the 
Church of the Brethren, I find the Quarterly has 
many articles that interest me. David Augs- 
burger’s “Living Between Communities’ and 
your own explanation of why you live in 
Lancaster both were of deep interest. 

I am deeply conscious of the need for steward- 
ship of the earth’s resources and a bit conscience- 
stricken because I live in a lovely rural setting— 
and walk nowhere! 

Dorothy Lloyd 
Spring City, Pennsylvania 


The Festival Quarterly is so welcome in our 
home. Although we are Church of the Brethren, 
we feel a close kinship to the Mennonites. Perhaps 
I am part Mennonite, having had _ paternal 
grandparents and maternal great-grandparents 
who were very conservative Mennonite. 

The article on Rudy Wiebe in your recent 
magazine was great. Several years ago I read 
Peace Shall Destroy Many, and understood why 
many leading ministers would protest. It is so dif- 
ficult to see ourselves as we really are. Rudy’s 
novel was also an accurate description of many 
conservative Church of the Brethren groups. 
Peace is important but so are other Christian 
values, and they (all these values) begin in our 
own hearts; thus in our local church groups. 

Mrs. LeRoy E. Plum 
Zullinger, Pennsylvania 


Appreciate the Quarterly, the added dimension 
it brings to understand the “Mennonite” persua- 
sion of the church, and the variety of content you 
bring to your readers. A prayer for you to sin- 


The Bachelor of Music Program 


CMBC's three-year music program, leading to the 
B.Ch.Mus. degree, is based on the conviction that music [s 
one of the most powerful and effective media for the 
proclamation of God's word and for the corporate expres- 


sion of faith. 


The foremost goal of the music program is to assist chur- 


ches in training committed and talented music students to 


serve congregational needs. 


tory. 


As is the case in all undergraduate college and university 
music programs, CMBC offers courses in theory and his- 
Individual instruction in voice, piano, organ, and 
other instruments is available. A particular feature of the 
program is its emphasis on conducting and choral work. 


CMBC offers a variety of opportunities for choir partici- 


pation, recitals, and public performances, as well as many 
occasions for serving through music in various church set- 


tings. 


CANADIAN MENNONITE BIBLE COLLEGE 
600 Shaftesbury Blvd. Winnipeg Can. R3P OM4 (204)888-6781 
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cerely seek partnership with His Holy Spirit— 
God’s strength, wisdom, and blessing be yours. 
Don D. Reeler 
Goshen, Indiana 


Thanks so much for your editorial in the latest 
Festival Quarterly. 

As a Scotch-Irish, ex-Midwest-Bible-Belt- 
Protestant who was joyfully ana-baptized at the 
age of forty and treasures her membership in the 
people of God called Mennonite, I usually call 
myself a persuaded Mennonite. ‘ 

Certainly, from now on, I will be more cautious 
about identifying myself as a non-ethnic Men- 
nonite. We are, indeed, Swiss, Dutch, Indian, Af- 
rican, South and North American—all in the 
family, God's family. In His service. 

Nancy K. Williams 
Arvada, Colorado 


You are to be commended for devoting three 
full pages to the newsworthy subject of Frank 
Epp’s aspirations to enter national politics in 
Canada in your summer issue of the Quarterly. 

However, my wife and I were distressed with 
one paragraph in particular which seemed grossly 
unfair to Dr. Epp. I quote: 

“Most off-the-record opinions of the persons 

close to the situation point to Epp’s failure to 

mend fences, maintain relationships, and keep 
the channels of communication open. ‘Either 

he isn’t capable or he doesn’t care’ was a 

repeated analysis.’ 

That there were individuals who gave such an 
assessment of Epp’s academic administrative 
career may be true, but that such a characteriza- 


clip and mail 


OD Yes, I'll take twelve. Send mea year 


of Christian Living at $10.00. 


O Double my number. Send me two 
years of Christian Living at $18.75 


(less than 79¢ per copy.) 


Name 


Address 
state/province 


city 


Send to: 
Christian Living, 616 Walnut Ave., 
Scottdale, PA 15683 


This offer expires on August 31, 1979. 


code 


FQ 


tion represents the views of the majority of 
Conrad Grebel College faculty, Board of Gov- 
ernors, and Mennonite constituency in Ontario I 
cannot accept as accurate. 

I do not question your integrity nor the sin- 
cerity of your sources of information but to me it 
appears like the personal opinions of a few 
characterized as the widespread public opinion of 
the many. For this reason the conclusions of the 
reader may be misleading and so do injustice to 
Frank Epp. 

I speak as the former president of the College, as 
Epp’s present colleague and faculty member and 
as one who is probably as well acquainted with 
the Ontario Mennonite constituency as any other 
faculty or board member. For whatever my own 
opinions are worth, I vigorously challenge the 
critical opinions expressed in the paragraph 
quoted. 

J. Winfield Fretz 
Waterloo, Ontario 


We love the magazine and it’s even more special 
in the jungles of Peru! 
Etta King 
Lima, Peru 


We really enjoy your magazine. Helps keep us 
in touch with Mennonites worldwide. Living in a 
small rural community, this is vital to our sur- 
vival! Keeps us from narrowing our world-view 
too greatly! 

Viola Miller 
Beach City, Ohio 


Christian L 


Having left the Mennonite Church 5 years ago 
to become Presbyterians, we find the Festival 
Quarterly a refreshing ‘‘link.”” The uninhibited— 
sometimes candid writing—is a soul quencher. 

The article in a recent issue by David 
Augsburger on expressing anger was one such 
writing. The front cover of that particular issue 
was utterly delightful! 

Vivian Leupp 
Freeport, Illinois 


I appreciate the Festival Quarterly. This 
monthly, written with a different focus, helps our 
family to keep in touch with the thinking of the 
Mennonite community. 

Irene Smucker 
Bronx, New York 


Keep up the good work with the magazine! I 
enjoy reading every page. 
Mrs. Alverda Mullin 
Sellersville, Pennsylvania 


The editors welcome letters. Letters for 
publication must include the writer's name and 
address and should be sent to Festival Quarterly, 
2497 Lincoln Highway East, Lancaster, PA 
17602. The editors regret that the present volume 
of mail necessitates publishing only a representa- 
tive cross-section. Letters are subject to editing 
for reasons of space and clarity. 


Take 


Twelve. 


Twelve things Christian Living can do for you: 


1. Enrich your marriage. 

2. Help improve parent-child 
communication. 

3. Give you ideas for family fun 
and fellowship. 

4. Let you in on what profes- 
sionals in marriage and the 
family are thinking and do- 
ing. 

5. Provide good leisure-time 

| reading. 

6. Help your family be an ef- 

fective witness in your 
| community. 
7. Bring you a monthly per- 


spective on what's happening 
in the world. 

8. Tell you how other families 
go about solving their prob- 
lems. 

9. Give you the best in Menno- 
nite thought and writing on 
the family. 

10. Provide you the best in 
short stories and poetry about 
the family. 

11. Keep you in touch with 
others in an ‘‘everyday” way. 

12. Give you a chance to express 
yourself and your ideas. 


| Twelve reasons why you should be a Christian Living 


subscriber. For only $10.00 per year (less than 84¢ per issue). 
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Is There a Christian 


by Elaine Sommers Rich 


photo by David Hiebert 


One day my Kansas neighbor, composer 
J. Harold Moyer, brought me an old 
German folk tune which he had found 
wherever musicians find such things. He 
said he would like to arrange it for male 
voices and requested that I write words for it 
(see page 28 of this issue). 

Months later in Presser Hall, Lindsborg, 
Kansas, I listened with much exhilaration to 
the 500-voiced Mennonite Men’s Chorus 
under the direction of Paul Wohlgemuth 
sing the words I had written. ““We praise 
Thee, Lord, for all our days on earth!”’ It 
was not an individual achievement. Harold 
found the tune and saw possibilities in it. I 
wrote words. Five hundred men sang it 
under a director. Thousands listened. 
Whose art was it? It was the product of 
Christian community. 


This contrasts with our usual thinking 
about art as the creation of one individual. 
Much contemporary American writing also 
focuses on one individual, an alienated, 
lonely individual, not “living in com- 
munity.” Holly, the main character in 
Truman Capote’s short story, Breakfast at 
Tiffanys, is an example. Contemporary 
literature is filled with such characters. For 
documentation see the works of Joyce Carol 
Oates, Saul Bellow, or anyone else of current 
literary repute. 

For years I have puzzled over the conun- 
drum, “Why is there not literature that 
shows the reality of Christian community?’ 
One day it dawned on me that people do not 
usually write about community. They live it. 


And art does indeed go along with such a 
life. 
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An ancient, magnificent example of such 
communal art is the ending of Psalm 24, 
which must have been sung or chanted 
antiphonally by the Hebrews as they went 
up to Jerusalem to worship. 


“Lift up your heads, you gates, 
lift yourselves up, you everlasting 
doors. 
Who then is the king of glory? 


The king of glory is the Lord of Hosts.” 
Several years ago at a meeting of Men- 
nonite missionaries in Japan at Amagi-sano I 
was pleasantly amazed at the amount of 
original poetry, music, and drama spon- 
taneously shared. Ralph and Genny Buck- 
walter sang an original praise song. Del Epp 
directed and acted in an Easter play he had 
written. I used in a worship service my 


Communal Art? 


choral reading, “Innenland,’ inspired by 
reading Eberhard Arnold. The children 
loved being the crows in the choral reading 
and really put spirit into their “Caw! Caw! 
Caw!” The Christian community created an 
art that was more than the individual crea- 
tions. 

We were not in the United States at the 
time of the Kansas Mennonite centennial in 
1974. But the James Juhnke-Harold Moyer 
musical, The Blowing and the Bending, 
about the experience of the Moundridge, 
Kansas, community with conscientious ob- 
jection to war in World War I, must have 
been this kind of community-created 
experience. 

Children in Community (Plough Publish- 
ing House, Rifton, N.Y., 1974), produced by 
the Society of Brothers, shows other exam- 


ples. A song may be credited, e.g., to “The 
Woodcrest Pre-School Group.” During the 
past Christmas season I experienced much 
joy in working on a pageant that sur- 
mounted various national lines of separa- 
tion. And everyone in the congregation— 
from the dean of the university to the 
nursery school children—helped create the 
end product. 

Such art is temporal. Like Japanese 
flower-arrangements, it cannot be perma- 
nent. It belongs to particular people, at a 
particular place, in a particular time. 

Choral music, choral reading, and drama, 
especially the pageant, are probably the 
most communal of the arts. What about the 
visual arts? Have they Christian communal 
manifestations? What about Paul Friesen’s 
“Crucifixion” hanging in the Whitestone 


Mennonite Church at Hesston, Kansas? Or 
the wood carvings of Rudy Kuyten, Dutch 
missionary to Japan, which seem to have 
grown out of and to belong in the midst of a 
congregation? Children in Community 
sometimes uses the following caption under 
a photograph: “Mural made by Shalom 
Group. 

Where the Spirit of Christ is alive in a 
community, i.e., the church, there is cre- 
ativity, there is art; and that art is often the 
creation of a group rather than a single, 


solitary individual. (fey) 


Elaine Sommers Rich lives in Tokyo, 
Japan, where she teaches English at Interna- 
tional Christian University. 
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CHRISTMAS MEMORIES 


PAPER CHAINS AND POPCORN 

It is so hard for children to wait for the 
main Christmas activities to begin. We 
stretched the season by devoting the Sunday 
afternoons of December to our preparation. 
A main activity was making decorations for 
our Christmas tree, and a favorite job was 
stringing long chains of paper bits al- 
ternated with 1” straws. We used wheat 
straw if we could get hold of unsmashed 
stalks, or we cut up drinking straws. 

The older children could ponder artistic 
color combinations and cut the paper bits 
into decorative shapes. Those too small for a 
needle were given a bobby pin with string 
tied fast, and they made chains happily. As 
we worked, we could talk about Christmas 
or sing carols. The children also strung pop- 
corn with straw. 

Now 20 years later, I still lift those chains 
out of the box to hang at Christmas time and 
remember our Sunday afternoons of getting 
ready for Christmas. 

Gladys Beyler 
Hesston, Kansas 


MAKING YOUR OWN MANGER 

As a young mother, I shopped for a 
Nativity scene one Christmas. For a while it 
seemed I could find nothing except artificial 
looking stables covered with glitter that held 
a multitude of cold looking figures. That did 
not seem to me to be quite ideal for our 2- 
year-old daughter Valerie's first impression 
of Christ's birth in the manger. I wanted 
something simple and humble _ looking. 
When I found one that suited my taste, the 
price tag looked as cold and uninviting as 
the glittery manger scenes had, so I went 
home empty-handed. 

After thinking about it for several days I 
decided to try my hand at creating my own 
Nativity scene. I used cardboard and small 
pieces of slab wood my husband kindly cut 
for me. I gathered pieces of bark that had 
peeled from dead branches and dropped to 
the ground in our backyard. With the help 
of Elmer’s Glue I set to work and made my 
own stable. I went to a friend’s farm and 
came away with a small paper bag filled 
with straw to use on the floor. After adding a 


WG 


foil star, I was really quite pleased with the 
results. Now, all I needed was the figures. So 
I visited the five-and-ten store and found 
some very suitable figures to complete the 
display. I purchased figures of Mary, 
Joseph, a manger with the baby, and a 
donkey. That seemed enough for a starter. 
Later I made a blanket for the baby, using a 
piece of scrap flannel. 

Our daughter fell in love with it right 
away. She was allowed to “‘touch”’ all she 
wanted, even though it meant sweeping 
straw again and again. We have added two 
boys to our family since that time, and they 
too enjoy the little Nativity scene every 
year. Last year I suggested adding more 
figures, but the children vetoed the idea, 
stating emphatically that they like it just the 
way it is! 

Mary Ellen Bear 
Sugarcreek, Ohio 


A NEW (?) WAGON 

It happened in the depression days when 
I was a small boy. Times were so hard that 
my parents were about to lose the farm. 

Christmas was drawing near. I was told by 
my older sisters not to expect anything for 
Christmas since our parents were too poor. 
We never had a big thing at Christmas but 
always expected some toys and candy and 
cookies. 

I had wanted a new red wagon for my 
younger brother and myself and I’m sure I 
must have prayed for this. When I awoke 
Christmas morning I wasn’t sure how to 
feel. Should I have hope? 

When I came to the kitchen I saw some 
homemade candy and cookies and a pair of 
new socks at my place at the table. 

Later my older brother found a broken 
wagon at the town dump and brought home 
the wheels and frame and built a wagon box 
with some boards. It was a good wagon and 
we boys were as happy as if it had been that 
new red wagon. 

David Z. Weaver 
Louisville, Mississippi 
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A NURSE’S MEMORIES 
Someone might say, “ What do you know 
of Christmas joys—no brothers or sisters, 
never married, etc., etc., etc.?’ Well, my 
most memorable Christmases were spent 
with other people's children, orthopedically 
or neurologically handicapped children. We 
nurses toured the hospital wards singing 
Christmas carols, either Christmas Eve or 
very early Christmas morning. We watched 
the children’s eyes as they opened their gifts 
and saw their smiles, sometimes in spite of 
pain. Sometimes we read Dicken’s Christ- 
mas Carol to the teenagers after lights out, 
with possibly only one awake when we 
finished. Don't tell me a childless spinster 
doesn't know about Christmas joys! 

I still hear from some of the patients I had 
some years ago. It’s a good feeling. 

Verna Mae Brandt 

Mount Joy, Pennsylvania 


SALVAGING NUTS AND TINFOIL 

I was the eldest of three with two younger 
boys. Mother was widowed when I was four 
and the younger boy was three months old. 

Days before Christmas, we salvaged bits 
of tinfoil and bright bits of paper we found. 
Older brother gathered wild walnuts and 
hickory nuts, shelled them and dried them, 
and then we would all wrap them in the foil 
and bright bits of paper, for tree decoration. 
The same brother went into a big woods 
some distance from us, cut a small ever- 
green, and brought it home and set it up. 
Then the fun of decorating it in all the 
bright glory! 

Mrs. D. E. Johns 


Savanna, Illinois 


SECRET WISHES 


We each write a wish, then seal it to open 
a year from now. Each Christmas it is excit- 
ing as we open these wishes that are one 


CHRISTMAS EVE 


Our Christmas family time follows the 
Christmas Eve Sunday school program. 
Each person takes a turn in opening a gift, 
the accompanying witticisms and excited 
“thank you's” blending beautifully. 

A few close friends and relatives then join 
us for hot meat buns, “Russian” tea served 
in glasses set in silver cups, cookies, 
chocolates, and nuts. By celebrating as a 
family Christmas Eve, we have a beautiful, 


SMORGASBORD 

Since we live hundreds of miles away 
from relatives, we have, for several years 
now, spent Christmas day with another 
Mennonite family in a similar situation, here 
in Fredericton. We take turns hosting the 
get-together but both families help in the 


warm, relaxed evening together. 
Karin Redekopp Edwards 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


year old to discover God's love in leading us 
365 days and fulfilling our wish or keeping 
us waiting for a while. All the family 
wonders what deep felt wish each member 
had one year ago and how it was fulfilled. 
Jacob P. Siemens 
Steinbach, Manitoba 


HOMEMADE GIFTS 
As a grandmother, my most meaningful 


preparation of the food. 

The Dejongs come from a_ Dutch- 
German-Uruguayan background, and our 
parents were Russian Mennonites, so our 
food is an interesting and tasty reflection of 
our heritage, with turkey as the main course. 
After a leisurely noon meal we spend the 
afternoon playing games (Scrabble, Probe, 
and Pit are favorites), chatting, or listening 
to music. 

Nan Doerksen 
Fredericton, New Brunswick 


LIGHTING CANDLES 
Our children are grown and our family 
has taken on a more extended character. 
Last Christmas we all stood in a circle 
around a large white lighted candle on a 
simple stand in the center of the room. Each 
person had a candle of his/her own. To sym- 
bolize Christ the light of the world and the 
way His light permeates the world, the 
oldest person present lit his candle from the 
‘Jesus candle.” As we sang he then lit the 
candle of the person to his right and each in 
turn the person on his right to remind us 
that we are the light of the world and the 
light of God will come only through those 
who have received their light from the 
source of all light. 
D. Lowell Nissley 
Sarasota, Florida 


CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS 

Our family always celebrated Christmas 
on Christmas Eve. On that evening we had a 
delicious, special meal; next came a Christ- 
mas program planned by the children in 
which each family member had a part (this 
later included a son-in-law and any other 
guest who happened to be present). 

The candlelight program included instru- 
mental numbers, readings, carol singing, 
and original skits. 

Mrs. Tom Michaels 
Marietta, Georgia 


activity at Christmas is our traditional 
family get-together, sometime during the 
holidays. We meet at one of the homes with 
the hosts furnishing hot food, and the rest of 
us bringing breads, salads, fruit cakes, etc. 
Of course, there are gifts—many times 
homemade items that add extra meaning 
because of the time and love they express. 
Mrs. Norman D. Beachy 

Millersburg, Ohio 


LEAH 
While our three older children were in 
grade school we went caroling as a family. 
We sang together at home to learn the songs 
and memorized the Christmas story to 
share. One December we went to carol for 
Leah. From her ceiling was suspended a 
decorated ring, the size of a hoola hoop. 
After we sang, visited, and were ready to go 
home Leah gave the children one of the 
gifts hanging from the decorated ring. 
Laverne Nafziger 
Hopedale, Illinois 


Festival Quarterly asked a random 
group of readers to tell the rest of us about 
their favorite (or most meaningful) ac- 
tivity, tradition, memory, or gift at 
Christmas. 
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Could Our Faith Survive | 
Life in Outer Space? 


by J. Lawrence Burkholder 


The impact of life in outer space would 
depend upon the forms of life discovered. It 
would be one thing to discover simple life 
forms and another thing to discover or be 
discovered by rational or superrational be- 
ings. To find bacteria on Mars would 
probably do no more than encourage 
speculation about more complex life forms, 
given the hypothesis of evolution. But to 
discover higher life forms would make a 
major impact upon the faith—most likely 
negative and possibly devastating, unless 
one were to be informed by angellike crea- 
tures or redeemed beings that they too had 
somehow experienced the grace of God. 

Much would depend upon what the “‘lit- 
tle green beasties’’ were like—whether they 
were intelligent, superrational, intuitive, 
social, benevolent, fierce, shaped like hu- 
man beings or mammoth bats, or little 


Fictional representations of 
extraterrestrial creatures are 
frequently messianic. 


round butterball ““schmoos!’’ Who knows? 

The mathematical probability of finding 
and communicating with “rational beings”’ 
from outer space is low. This is not to say 
that they do not exist but the problems 
inherent in the vastness of space and modes 
of communication make it quite unlikely 
that this problem will pass beyond the 
speculation stage in the foreseeable future. 
To be sure, some astronomers have specu- 
lated about extraterrestrial life and radio 
monitoring facilities have been constructed. 
But at this stage the evidence of higher life 
forms is nil and therefore one may even 
question whether discussion of this sort 
belongs to the realm of science. 

Possibly the best one can do is to state the 
nature of the issue for faith. The problem 
would be the problem of relativity. Chris- 
tianity has made claims of an exclusive na- 
ture concerning the significance of the 
world, the history of the Jews, the Person of 
Christ, and the course of human history. 
The problem would be how to extend these 
claims given a universe filled with beings 


that are not only unaccounted for by Chris- 
tian faith but which present rival sources of 
meaning. 

Suppose we were to find beings with su- 
perior intelligence, utopian societies, ad- 
vanced science, higher cultures, and pos- 
sibly super or extrasensory knowledge. 
Would we then look to Christianity as the 
source of truth and righteousness? Of 
course, they could be malevolent beings, 
just as sinful or more so than mankind. In 
that event, Christians would bring to them, 
if communication would permit, the 
message of the grace of God as revealed by 
Christ. 

Oddly enough space fiction used to 
present flying saucer “‘people’’ as people to 
be feared. But those were the days when 
Western society looked to its own achieve- 
ments with great confidence. In more recent 
days, fictional representations of extrater- 
restial creatures are frequently messianic. 
They are seen as good or innocent beings 
who may show us the way. 

If it is correct to say that the nature of the 
problem presented by outer space life would 
be the problem of relativity, it should be 
pointed out that in principle this would be 
nothing new. Christianity has struggled 
with the problem of relativity ever since the 
first century—historical relativity, meta- 
physical relativity, cultural relativity. Dur- 
ing the course of history, Christianity has 


The discovery of higher life on 
another planet would simply mean 
that the context of the problem of 
relativity would be enlarged. 


been challenged by many philosophies, cul- 
tures, sciences, and political powers. But 
Christianity has survived—sometimes by 
uncompromising opposition, sometimes by 
accommodation. The discovery of higher 
life on another planet would simply mean 
that the context of the problem of relativity 
would be enlarged. The problem would no 
longer be limited to historical relativity but 
would be extended to cosmic relativity. 
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Oddly enough, the New Testament would 
seem to be at least formally prepared for 
such a challenge. For in many passages of 
the New Testament, Jesus is declared to be 
Lord of “heaven and earth” and in Ephe- 
sians and Colossians, Christ is cosmic. He is 
Creator and Sustainer of “‘all things’’ (Eph. 


To a New Testament writer the 
thought of extraterrestrial beings 
was not in itself startling. 


1:10; Col. 1:15-17). Furthermore, to a New 
Testament writer the thought of extrater- 
restial beings was not in itself startling. This 
was the way people in pre-scientific periods 
thought. To make angelolgy serve apolo- 
getic purposes in a scientific age would be to 
stretch the hermeneutical principles beyond 
endurance and would probably convince 
very few people. 

Personally I am not too much concerned 
about whether our faith can survive life in 
outer space. I am more concerned about the 
survival of faith “‘in this present age.’ & 


is well- 
a philosopher and is 


J. Lawrence Burkholder 
known as 
president of Goshen College, Goshen, 
Indiana. 


~ Music-Making 
Among the Mennonites 
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photo by David Hiebert 
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I had a dream. There were thousands of 
people moving around, making music of 
praise, using some simple melody but with 
the complexity that only thousands, each 
playing individual versions of the melody, 
can give. Not to be remembered: the mel- 
ody itself; not to be forgotten: the spirit and 
the sound. 

If heaven is anything like this, could it not 
be expressed here and now? Immediately I 
knew I had heard a sound not just for a 
chamber audience. This was a moment of 
music to be shared with those beyond my 
own cultural boundaries. 

But not just a dream composes a piece. 
The first concrete idea came as a suggestion 
from a member of our improvisation group 
in Winnipeg; why not use “Come, Ye 
Thankful People, Come?” 

That very night a dervish of accompanying 
ostinatos (repeated melodies which go on 
underneath or above another melody), har- 
monizations, and rhythmic rearrangements 
of the tune came about, some to stay, others 
B be gees Many hours of thinking 

through various musical ideas, improvising 


How I Composed 


“Come” 


at the piano, writing down various possi- 
bilities followed. 

I would have to use instruments and 
performers that were at hand. They became 
the improvisation group and the a cappella 
choir of Mennonite Brethren Bible College, 
resulting in flute, oboe, trombone, bass 
guitar, vibraphone, various percussion in- 
struments, and piano. 

But the piece lacked focus. There seemed 
to be a missing ingredient. For weeks I 
mulled over theatrical-musical ideas, each 
one worse than the last. The piece had a sort 
of emphasis of calling people together, but 
there was no compelling reason for con- 
vergence. For the first time, Psalm 94:17 
became real to me, “If the Lord had not 
been my help, my soul would soon have 
dwelt in the land of silence.” 

Then it happened—a visionlike reality 
that we are living in the new kingdom, that 
the old has passed away, and that the new 
has come! The vitality is the coming—God 
to people, people to God. From then on | 
became a recipient of ideas which ran 
nonstop, continuing even after the last 


by Carol Ann Weaver 


Carol Ann Weaver (seated at the 
piano in a rehearsal of ““Come,” 
which was performed as the call to 
worship for Mennonite World Con- 


ference in Wichita, Kansas, July 25, 
1978) teaches music at Mennonite 
Brethren Bible College, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 
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performance, because “coming” from God 
never stops. 

The first idea following this burst of ec- 
stasy was that of creating those sounds of 
thousands singing ““Amen’’ as in heaven, of 
allowing the concept of heaven to become a 
reality now. This, as well as the Jude bene- 
diction, ‘Now unto him that is able to keep 
you from falling ... became the final 
sounds of the piece. Then the real generator 
of the piece evolved—that of searching 
through the entire Bible for quotes using the 
word or idea “come,” and allowing all of 
these to be spoken or sung throughout the 
piece. I found it was necessary to read 
through the Bible, page by page, to see not 
only the quotes but also the context, and 
thus be better able to bring forth the mean- 
ing behind the miracle of coming. 

The piece then fell into an almost inevita- 
ble order. An instrumental introduction 
symbolizes the victory of life over death and 
includes the setting up of undergirding mel- 
odies and rhythms which are later on to rest 
underneath the tune, “Come, Ye Thankful 
People.” Following this is the speaking- 
drum, tapping-repeated melody section 
with individuals. whispering ““come’’ to the 
accompaniment of repeated rhythms on Af- 
rican drums and others speaking the first of 
the “come” quotes. 

Finally the entire choir enters into 
“come” quotes from the Old Testament. 
Speaking from areas out in the audience, the 
choir gradually moves toward stage, with 
some quotes being miked and spoken in lan- 
guages other than English. A_ strident 
trombone blast announces the first coming 
of Christ; afterward the quotes, spoken and 
sung, are from the New Testament, becom- 
ing increasingly prophetic of the second 
coming. A second trombone blast tells the 
second coming, and the choir is now 
gathered together on stage. 

Answering the soloists who sing “The 
Spirit and the Bride say ...” the choir, for 
the first time singing together, announces 
“Come!” 

Symbolizing the universality of Christ's 
open call, each choir member sings his own 
pitches to the text, “Let him who desires 
take the water of life without price. Come.” 
‘Amen. Come, Lord Jesus,’ next sung chord- 
ally by the choir serves as the opening ot a 
gigantic throttle through which the power of 
the four stanzas of ““Come, Ye Thankful 
People’ arrives. Short instrumental in- 
terludes provide further wordless com- 
mentary on the theme and text of the song. 

The final stanza, ““Even so, Lord, quickly 
come’ is sung by the entire congregation. 
The Jude benediction follows in a spirit of 
reverence; the final “Amen” again allows 
each singer to sing his own tune, but within 
the same harmony. The length and relative 
sameness of the sound, which includes mul- 
titudinous small changes, is the eternity not 
only of a future heaven, but also of the 
presence of Christ's kingdom, now and ever- 
more. 


- Theodore 
Roberts: 


Artist 
of India 


One of the most diligent and_ prolific 
Mennonite artists in the world lives in 
Korba, India. He has written more than fifty 
songs and ten full-length plays. He has be- 
come an excellent photographer and is cur- 
rently working on beginning an indigenous 
film production group. 

Theodore Roberts is no newcomer to the 
Mennonites. His father was the first Indian 
Mennonite pastor in a country where less 
than 4 percent of the people consider 
themselves Christians (both of his grand- 
parents were Methodists). His father was a 
language teacher, and many Mennonite 
missionaries were his students. 

So Roberts grew up with a healthy loyalty 
to the church. Much of what he’s doing to- 
day can be understood as Christian evange- 
lism and nurture. 

His main occupation keeps him busy as 
principal of the Nursery English Primary 
School in Korba. He and his wife, Brinda, 
began the school in 1967 as a private school 
which includes religious education. They 
both love children and enjoy teaching. 
Roberts also works as a part-time building 
contractor to help his family’s income (he 
helps support his mother and sisters). 

But his heart has been in artistic ex- 
pression. His mother remembers that as a 
child he always liked to hear records on the 
gramophone. His grandfather played the 
sitar and his father liked music, too. Young 
Theodore sang in the choir at a young age 
and played instruments in his church at age 
twelve. 

Ever since he was married he has directed 
traveling choirs (many North Americans 
heard and saw him with the choir from India 
this past summer). He seems indefatigable. 
He’s always ready to travel. Many times his 
whole family goes. (‘My wife sings better 
than I do.) Drama has been added to the 
music and they tour from community to 
community. 


Theodore Roberts was born on June 5, 
1939, in Nowgong, a small town in northern 
India. He was the eighth child of G. M. and 
Moni Roberts. His family was very poor 
(during the war his father taught for two 
years without salary) and moved from Korba 
to the north for financial reasons. Later in 
life Theodore left college after only three 
years when his father died in Korba and his 
mother, sisters, and brother needed fi- 
nancial support. 

One senses an eagerness, a curiosity, a 
youthfulness, in this 39-year-old man. His 
dark eyes flash a smile, but there’s a sober- 
ness in the lines of his face. He speaks as 
though his life is running short and he'll 
never accomplish as much as he would like. 
“If I get time, I will not sleep. I have many 
ideas I want to get to the public.’ Then he 
mentions that life expectancy in his country 
is under fifty years of age and one wants to 
reach out and give him time. 

His songs and plays deal with religious 
themes. He loves to write about the resur- 
rection. Sometimes he writes the music first, 
sometimes the words. He has refused to 
write for the secular market, although he has 
been invited and believes he could make a 
lot of money there, both with his songs and 
detective stories. “I don’t have the time. I'm 
doing these things for evangelism. ” 

Roberts has written and directed ten full- 
length plays. Sometimes the dramas are 
performed outdoors, but many times in an 
auditorium. The building is generally 
packed full with a very small percentage of 
the audience comprised of Christians. Both 
his music and his drama are well received by 
non-Christians. 

Now he wants to begin making films. He 
seems surprised by all his activity. At the 
same moment he smiles and wishes he could 
do more. Perhaps the Lord he serves will 
give him the time he needs. 

& 
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Music— 


by Lloyd Kauffman 


In a recent congregational music seminar a participant asked, 
“What do you do about the ‘professionals’ who are so concerned 
about singing just right when the rest of us just want to worship?” 

The question of a proper tension between the musician and the 
worshiper in the pew is not a new one. The song leader struggles to 
lead at the “right’’ tempo while the congregation contentedly lags a 
bar behind. A choir presents well-rehearsed choral literature to a 
congregation who prefers more familiar music. The young person 
has a musical interest which he feels the congregation is not pre- 
pared to accommodate. The tension is equally disconcerting to 
those on the performing and the “‘rest of us’’ sides of the clef. 

In the last generation a new performance-awareness has in- 
troduced a new intensity to that tension. Music ranges from serious 
choral literature to a variety of gospel and popular sounds. Each has 
its unique mission, performance strategy, and audience appeal— 
and its records and 8-track tapes. Performance has penetrated our 
lives and our worship. In a setting where our concept of the church 
affirms the centrality of the congregation, how should we relate to 
the performance/worship tension? 


THE CASE FOR PERFORMANCE 


Music is uniquely capable of capturing moods, emotions, ideas, 
and sentiments. But to minimize its potential for communication by 
a shoddy or distasteful performance is to do a serious disservice to 
its listeners and to the art itself. 

This is not to suggest that one who is not musically fluent should 
not perform. I have frequently been ministered to by some whose 
sincerity generously exceeded their musical competency. Honest 
effort should be encouraged rather than stifled. But if one assumes 
a ministry of music without also accepting the disciplines of good 
performance it may reflect lack of respect for one’s listeners and the 
message to be communicated. 


THE CASE FOR WORSHIP 


Jesus encounter with the Samaritan woman involves a basic 
teaching about the nature of spiritual worship. “God is Spirit,” 
Jesus said, ‘and His worshipers must worship in spirit and in truth” 
(John 4:24, NIV). 

Worship is more than a process of osmosis where one’s proximity 
to prayer, praise, and preaching somehow makes worship filter 
through and happen to us. Corporate worship is important (and is 
the predominant biblical pattern), for it fosters a sense of com- 
munity and offers many benefits as we participate in its content and 
spirit. Jesus says, however, that worship which God accepts finds its 
root, not in the mood of the corporate gathering, but within the 
spirit of each person. 

Jesus further said that we are to worship in truth. So the content 
of worship, not only its atmosphere or our intent, is important. 

Where, then, do performance and worship meet? Does artistic 
excellency militate against spiritual worship? Is spiritual worship 
oblivious to the various forms in which worship content is 
conveyed? Where does entertainment end and worship begin? 
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MUSIC 


Worship or 


Performance? 


The resolution is not so much establishing a line of demarcation 
as it is discovering a healthy tension between them. Part of that 
resolution rests, of course, with the person in the pew. A musical 
presentation, sermon, or worship sequence can be carefully 
planned and executed with the audience still remaining detached. 
One can also cut himself off from potential worship formats which 
are not his preference. 

But perhaps the greater burden for sensitivity lies with the leader 
or the performer. 


WORSHIP AND AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE ARE NOT 
SYNONYMOUS 


It is possible to worship in a concert hall or be aesthetically fed in 
a worship service. It is also possible not to worship in church and 
not to be aesthetically moved at a concert. While there can be 
substantial overlap, especially in the emotional and psychological 
response, each is distinctly different in direction and essence. And 
each is legitimate in its own right. 

Perhaps one outlet for the performance/worship tension is to of- 
fer more general concerts. Many of our church auditoriums could 
legitimately and logistically be used for such occasions. Where 
aesthetic expression is the intent, the performer's musical taste and 
aesthetic goals should be given precedence. There should, 
however, continue to be musical worship services where music is 
artistically performed, but where worship goals determine the 
content and direction. 


THE MUSICIANS AND THE AUDIENCE ARE WORSHIPERS 


After a recent choral program in a Lutheran Church, the pastor 
commented to me about the response of his congregation. From a 
rather noncommittal attitude at the beginning, there was an observ- 
able progression to a warm and involved spirit by the close of the 
service. The reason, he said, was that one could sense the choir 
worshiping, and in turn ministering in leading the congregation 
into worship as well. Spiritual preparation for any worship service is 
helpful. It is especially important for those who lead to prepare and 
worship personally as they lead others in worship. 


PERFORMANCE SHOULD BE ARTISTIC 


Communication through any of the arts should involve a com- 
mitment to the best articulation possible. Good musical preparation 
can only enhance and will never of itself weaken the worship 
experience. 

After a choral program in a church in Augsburg, Germany, the 
pastor acknowledged some-apprehension he had felt about us be- 
cause of a recent experience with another American choir. Their 
performance, he said, had been excellent, but a spirit of superiority 
tended to negate the positive qualities of their program. The prob- 
lem was not with the performance, but with an apparent spirit of 
the group. 

Good performance is not innately cold or distant. (Nor does a 
“musically weak but spiritually warm’ presentation communicate 


effectively at times because of a lack of attention to musicianship. ) 
Coolness can, unfortunately, exist for a variety of reasons, but 
should not be wrongly credited to artistic performance. 


TASTE IS NOT THE FINAL CONSIDERATION 


Musical preferences of performers will always affect, but should 
not ultimately control, musical content for congregational worship. 
Sensitivity to musical tastes that will potentially enhance or deter 
an audience's spiritual worship should be a serious factor in 
program planning. One might choose selections to stimulate 
musical growth, but those choices should be balanced by music 
which will place the congregation on familiar ground at some point. 

Good audience communication is important in any concert set- 
ting. In a worship performance it is especially important that the 
audience can identify with the vehicle in which the worship content 
is conveyed. For those occasions, it can hardly be called a violation 
of artistic integrity to alter the balance of one’s taste preferences for 
service to a broader purpose. 


CONTENT IN WORSHIP IS CENTRAL 


One difference between an aesthetic experience and worship lies 
in content. The music itself is one consideration. But it is the 
content of the text which most directly feeds one’s spirit in worship. 

One of the powerful components of the German Reformation 
was the broad introduction of hymns on the congregational level. 
For the first time in many hundreds of years the masses had access 
to doctrinal and devotional content in a highly usable form. In the 
Catholic Counter-Reformation the composer Palestrina moved in 
his later years to a more direct usage of textual material than in his 
earlier, more complex polyphonic choral music. That shift signified 
a recognition that usable, identifiable textual content does indeed 
affect the reality and depth of spiritual worship. 

Consider, finally, the maturity of textual content. There is cer- 
tainly ample place for songs of testimony, the word pictures of 
spirituals, and other songs with an experience base. But as one’s 
natural life progresses, so spiritual life should progress, with wor- 
ship content both reflecting and stimulating that growth. The 
balance of textual content should be worthy of our level of Chris- 
tian maturity. 

Are worship and artistic excellence antithetical? No more than 
worship and natural beauty. All that God has created, both 
naturally and endowed, is intended for His glory and our benefit. 

There will always be some variance in persuasion about just 
where the worship/performance tension should lie. Yet, so long as 
the value of each is understood and its demands exercised neither 
need unduly suffer. And each will be richer because of the other. 


Lloyd Kauffman teaches music and conducts the Chorale at the 
Rosedale Bible Institute in Irwin, Ohio. 
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tory is rich in music. Most of us love to sing. And through the years a few 
of us have composed, arranged, conducted, and performed music. 

Some of the individuals and groups who have contributed significantly to our 
music in the twentieth century (limited to that because of the unavailability of earlier 
photos) are pictured above. We aimed for a representative group of people—by 
geography throughout North America, denomination, and area of contribution. Being 
laypeople in music, we counseled with many musicians and historians from the 
various groups of Mennonites to select persons for the quiz. We admit freely that this 
is not a comprehensive gathering. 

Lift out music, pages 25 to 28, to get the entire picture. 

Try the quiz! You'll find each person or group wearing a number (1-27). Write 
that number in the blank next to the correct name on pages 24 and 29. All persons pic- 
tured are listed alphabetically. 

To check yourself, find the key on page 30, with a description of each indi- 
vidual's contribution. 

A thank you to Judy Rempel of St. Anne, Manitoba, for her hours of sketching. 
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SONGBOOK 


Song for a New Baby 


Words and music Sylvia Beels, 1940 
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1 Who will go in must soft - ly go, Like the shep-herds long a - go, 
2 Who will go in must hum-bly go, Like the wise men long a - go, 
3 And who a lov-ing heart will bring, Brings an of-fering to a _ King; 
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For here theresleeps a_ lit - tle child, Like Je-sus, un- de - filed. 
For here a_ lit - tle ba- by lies, A mys-tery to the wise. 
For here a_ lit - tle child is born, Like Je-sus, Ma-ry’s_ Son. 
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MUSIC 


Oh God Be Near the Lonely 


Merle Good Dean Clemmer 
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touch this night. Send out Your love not on-ly to 


us but to all who need so much this night. 
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MUSIC 
I Say Thank God 


Merle Good 
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Thank God. 
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God, 


say Thank 


And I 
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MUSIC 


We Praise Thee, Lord 


German Folk Song 


Words by Elaine Rich Adapted by H. Moyer 
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1 We praise Thee, Lord, for all our days on earth, 
2 We praise Thee, Lord, that sea - sons come and go, 
3 We praise Thee, Lord, for in- fan - cy and youth, 
4 We praise Thee, God, when life on earth is done, 
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For love and grace, sur-round-ing us from birth, Guid- ance _ at 
For times of life, we praise Thee,Lord, al - so. Seed- time and 
For mid- dle age, and ripe-ning grain of truth, For lat - ter 
Thou art still Lord, the ev - er faith- ful One. Words can - not 
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morn - ing, hope at close of day, Dai - ly Thy Spir - it’ gent - ly 
plant - ing, har -vest - ing and _ fall. Thou,greatCre- a - tor, 0 - ver- 
years when beau-ty fills the sky, Sun- set is glo-rious, when Thou, 
pic - ture heav’n’s breath-tak -ing view, Life withThee ev - er, chal - leng- 


iy, 


shows the way. Dai - ly Thy Spir - it gent -ly shows the’ way. 


see - est all. Thou,great Cre - a - tor, 0 - ver - see - est all. 
Lord, art nigh. Sun- set is glo - riouswhenThou,Lord, art nigh. 
i and new, Life with Thee ev -- er, chal-leng-ing and _ new. 


Copyright © , 1978 by Elaine Rich and Harold Moyer. 
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—_._ J. Mark Stauffe 
—— Marlys Swinger 
— — Larry Warkentin 
—— Carol Weaver 
—._ Esther Wiebe 
—__. George Wiebe 
—— Winnipeg Mennonite Children’s Choir 
—— Paul Wohlgemuth 

——. Walter Yoder 
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The Key: Music-Making Among the Mennonites 


1. Mary Oyer is professor of music at 
Goshen (Ind.) College, one of the editors of 
The Mennonite Hymnal and loved as a 
leader of singing, notably at the 1978 Men- 
nonite World Conference. 

2. The Winnipeg Children’s Choir is a 
select group of children, directed by Helen 
Litz. They have sung and won awards all 
over the world. 

3. The Mennonite Hour Quartet sang not 
only on the Mennonite Hour Broadcast, but 
across North America in hundreds of con- 
certs during the 1950s and 1960s. 

4, Lon Sherer is a violinist and music 
professor at Goshen (Ind.) College. He is 
presently studying in Dallas, Texas. 

5. Kathryn Sherer is a pianist and also 
music professor, at Goshen College. She and 
Lon regularly perform classical duets. 

6. J. Mark Stauffer was known for dynamic 
songleading throughout the Mennonite 
Church and at Eastern Mennonite College 
(Va.) from the 1940s through the 1960s. 

7. For a generation, Herbert Richert was 
conductor of the Tabor College (Kan.) 
Choir. He was a composer, arranger, and 
editor of 1950 Mennonite Brethren Hymn- 
book. 

8. George Wiebe teaches conducting at Ca- 
nadian Mennonite Bible College (Mani- 
toba). He leads many workshops and song 
festivals and helped edit The Mennonite 
Hymnal and German Gesangbuch. 

9. Esther Wiebe, also a music professor at 
CMBC in Winnipeg, is a pianist and has 
composed and published a lot of music for 
church use. 

10. Gerald Hughes, a high school teacher, 
is an active music leader in the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Mennonite churches. One of_ his 


groups sang in Wichita at Mennonite World 
Conference. 

11. Marlys Swinger is a member of the 
Hutterian Society of Brothers, for whom she 
has composed and arranged numerous 
songs, many published by Plough Publish- 
ing House. 

12. Lester Hostetler, Wooster, Ohio, has 
promoted congregational singing in many 
places, and has helped edit The Mennonite 
Hymnary, The Mennonite Hymnal, and 
Youth Hymnary. 

13. Larry Warkentin writes choral and 
instrumental music; he was commissioned 
to write a piece for the 1978 Mennonite 
World Conference. He teaches music at 
Fresno (Calif. ) Pacific College. 

14. Jonah Kliewer is professor of music at 
Tabor College in Kansas. Both his gifts in 
composing and soloing were evident at the 
1978 Mennonite World Conference. 

15. Walter Hohmann was a composer, 
professor of music at Bethel College (Kan.) 
for many years, and coeditor of hymnbooks. 
16. J. D. Brunk organized the music de- 
partment at Goshen (Ind.) College. In addi- 
tion he was a composer, pianist, and editor 
of hymnbooks. 

17. Carol Weaver is a composer and music 
professor at Mennonite Brethren Bible Col- 
lege, Winnipeg. Her composition, ““Come, ’ 
opened the 1978 Mennonite World 
Conference. 

18. Dean Clemmer, Harrisonburg, Va., 
composes mostly in the folk and rock motif. 
He has written musicals and performed with 
many instrumental groups on the piano and 
guitar. 

19. Ben Horch is prominent in music in 
Winnipeg as a conductor, founder of the 
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Mennonite Orchestra, program director for 
the Canadian Broadcasting Company, an 
inspirer, and encourager. 

20. For years Paul Wohlgemuth directed 
the Tabor College Choir. He is editor of the 
current Mennonite Brethren Hymnbook 
and director of the 500 Men in Kansas. 

21. Bill Baerg is head of music at the Men- 
nonite Brethren Bible College, Winnipeg. 
He is best known as a conductor for 
seminars, festivals, and special CBC pro- 
grams. 

22. Irmgard Baerg is a concert pianist. She 
teaches at Mennonite Brethren Bible Col- 
lege and performs regularly on the Ca- 
nadian Broadcasting Company. 

23. Orlando Schmidt is an organist and 
music professor at Mennonite Biblical 
Seminary, Indiana. He was active in editing 
The Mennonite Hymnal. 

24. Walter Yoder had wide music inter- 
ests—as a composer, professor at Goshen 
(Ind.) College, and editor of songbooks, 
including The Mennonite Hymnal. 

25. Martin Ressler is known as a spirited 
songleader in Lancaster (Pa.) County, and 
for having the largest private collection of 
music in the United States. 

26. Harold Moyer is an active composer 
and arranger. Many of his pieces appear in 
The Mennonite Hymnal; one premiered at 
the 1978 Mennonite World Conference. He 
is professor of music at Bethel College in 
Kansas. 

27. The 500 Men of Kansas are directed by 
Paul Wohlgemuth. They have produced 
several records and frequently sing at MCC 
Relief Sales. 


MUSIC 


Mennonite Organ Builders You May Not Know 


For some time I have wanted to pay 
tribute to Mennonite organ builders. Let me 
mention two: John Ziegler, an early Amer- 
ican from Montgomery County, Pennsyl- 
vania, unknown to the present Mennonite 
generation, and Rudolf von Beckerath, who 
died on November, 20, 1976, in Hamburg, 
Germany, known throughout the organ 
world. 

While attending the annual meeting of 
the Organ Historical Society during the 
summer of 1976 we came to the Landis 
Valley Museum in Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania. There we heard music played on 
the second of four pipe organs built by 
John Ziegler, completed in 1835 at Skippack 
Ville. What a joy to see this beautiful instru- 
ment with five sections of pipes, and what 
a delight to hear the pleasant tones emanate 
from the work of a Mennonite artist, totally 
unknown to me! 

John Ziegler (a farmer, carpenter, and 
cabinetmaker) was born in 1795 and died in 
1852. His home was at the northwest 
intersection of Routes 73 and 118 in Mont- 
gomery County, Pennsylvania. He is buried 
in the cemetery of the Lower Skippack 
Mennonite Church. His first pipe organ was 
built in 1830 for Henry Kolb (1792-1863), 
his first cousin, and a farmer, schoolteacher, 
musician, and song leader of the Upper 
Skippack Mennonite Church. Two of Kolb’s 
sons became church organists. The organ is 
now in the museum of the Old Goshenhop- 
pen Historical Society in Green Lane, Penn- 
sylvania. The third organ apparently has 
disappeared. The fourth one, built for Mr. 
Ziegler's daughter, is in the museum of the 
Montgomery County Historical Society.} 

Rudolf von Beckerath was born in Mu- 
nich, Germany, on February 19, 1907, to a 
family highly regarded in the arts; his 
father, an artist and musician, his 
grandfather a personal friend of Brahms. 
The younger Beckerath became one of the 
leading figures in the organ revival after 


World War II. Arthur Carkeek has written 
that 

‘His position as one of the central figures of the 
‘Orgelbewegung’ is of the utmost importance to 
all who are interested in the principles of tonal 


design and construction ... and in returning the 
organ to a position of greater importance in the 
music world today.’ 2 


Paul Jenkins, writing in The Diapason, says 


“Tt is difficult to estimate. . . the ultimate impact 
that his work has made and will continue to make, 
directly and indirectly, on the American organ 
scene. Certainly the thousands of visitors to 
Cleveland, Montreal, Pittsburgh and other instru- 
ments have been profoundly influenced.’ 


by Orlando Schmidt 


I shall never forget the imposing sight of 
the five-manual Beckerath organ in Mon- 
treal. And what a joy to hear the Cleveland 
organ during the national convention of the 
American Guild of Organists in 1974, the 
first of at least 40 organs that Beckerath 
built in North America. This 4-manual 
instrument has become a landmark in the 
history of the organ in America. 

The story of Beckerath’s life is a fascinat- 
ing one. The two leading organ journals on 
this continent were quick to publish tributes 
to the man and his work immediately after 
his death. And both publications printed his 
article on “The Art of Organ Building,’ 
which should be required reading for 
anyone interested in the contemporary 
organ. 

In the mid-sixties, when Esko Loewen 
told me that Rudolf von Beckerath was a 
Mennonite, I could not believe it. Some 
time later, during a lunch hour with Arthur 
Carkeek, who had worked in the Beckerath 
workshop for several years, I asked if he ever 
discovered whether Beckerath was a mem- 
ber of any church. After staring at me a 
while he said: ““You may not believe this, 
but he’s a Mennonite!’ 


1. Whiting, Robert Bruce. “John Ziegler, Mont- 
gomery County Organ Builder,” Bulletin of the 
Historical Society of Montgomery County, Penn- 
svlvania, Vol., XIX, No. 1, 1973. See also Vol. XIX, 
No. 2, 1974, for additional pictures of Ziegler 
organs. 

2. Carkeek, Arthur. “Rudolf von Beckerath,”’ 
Music/The AGO-RCCO Magazine, April 1977, p. 
50. 

3. Jenkins, Paul. “Rudolph von Beckerath: An 
Appreciation,” The Diapason, February 1977, p. 


4 


Orlando Schmidt, himself an organist, is 
associate professor of Church Music and 
Worship at Mennonite Biblical Seminary, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 
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Helen Litz 


What’ 
a Conductor 
For? 


—snatches from three musicians 
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Recently Festival Quarterly visited with 
three Mennonite musicians: Helen Litz, di- 
rector of the Mennonite Children’s Choir of 
Winnipeg, Manitoba;Meshack Osiro, a choir 
director and instructor in engineering from 
eastern Kenya; and Doyle Preheim, choral 
director and longtime music professor at 
Goshen (IN) College. 

The subject for discussion was, What's a 
conductor for? Each answered from his/her 
own cultural background and experience. 
Here are excerpts from those conversations. 

Said Meshack Osiro of Kenya, ““Conduct- 
ing is strange to us. We go by the beat of a 
drum. Or you stamp your feet. You feel it! 

“Our music has a lot of choruses—a 
leader will sing a part; then the people sing 
a part; the leader and then the people. 

“Our music is emotional. It comes from 
inside you. The beats go faster and faster 
and then stop abruptly. You don't stop to 
think, how should I sing? 

“Our music happens spontaneously. 
There is no practice before a choir can sing. 
When people get together and they feel 
they should sing, anyone can start a song, 
providing he has a good voice. Then the 
leader will take over. The best singer always 
becomes the leader of the family or of the 
village music.” 

Doyle Preheim, who has spent some time 
living overseas, observed that “in Haiti the 
people are more expressive. We (North 
Americans) are more reserved; music has to 
be drawn out of us! So a conductor serves a 
different role in different cultures. 

Speaking from his Western point of view, 
Preheim said, ““A conductor should be 
someone who through study has tools to get 
into music to great depth. 

‘The conductor's role is to illuminate the 
score for singers verbally, such as how the 
harmony is moving, how the melody pro- 
gresses. But more important, the conductor 
is responsible for making the music come 
alive through his/her gestures. Music is far 
more expressive than modern notation can 
ever show. ” 

Should singers have any individual free- 
dom for interpretation? ““My own philos- 
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for each person to let the music become a 
part of him. But in the end each must subli- 
mate himself to the group if you re an orga- 
nization like a choir. 

“In a congregation you re less concerned sabaaaal : 

about the fine points. There the conductor Doyle Preheim 
should be a catalyst to let the group get into 
| the spirit of the music. 
/ “T used to be mechanical in my congrega- 
tional leading. Now I’m much more de- 
monstrative, using larger gestures to sweep 
/ the congregation into the music. 

“In my choir work it’s probably just the 
opposite. I’m more fine; less demonstrative. 
It helps me teach my students about the 
finer points—diction, tone, etc. 

“But if we sing with the right spirit, the 
other details will fall into place.” 

Helen Litz also spoke from her own 
experience, As a conductor I need to get a 
response from my children so that the 
people listening can get the message. A di- 
rector is there to unify thinking, to get the 
communication from the singing group. ” 

She spoke of the conductor as_ the 
centerpoint through which the music flows. 
“The conductor has an idea of the tone, the 
diction, the musicianship, how to express 
... the conductor has all that in mind and 
must then find that in the group. The way 
they present and project comes from the di- 
rector.” 

May a singer at any point choose his or 
her own interpretation of a song? “The 
room for individual initiative from the 
group should happen before the perfor- 
mance, explained Litz. “Generally speak- 
ing, though, the leader is the focal point and 
needs to make the decision finally of what 
will be included. 

“It’s been said, ‘Choral work is one of the 
great dictatorships, and you know why I 
follow that to a degree. You must have a 
leader, but one should be open to what the 
group has to offer; then use it if possible. 

“You don't say, ‘Look, I’m the director, 
but you need charisma very definitely. And 
sensitivity to the group you re singing for ™ Meshack Osiro 
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Festival quaRTERLY means to look squarely at a 
few basic questions. Who are we as a people? 
Where are we going? Who are the storytellers, 
artists, and creative persons among us? What truth 
and beauty is there in what they are doing? Are we 
as a people remaining faithful? 

festival quaRteRly welcomes students to the 
discussion. If you are one or know one, join the 
conversation by completing the form and sending 
it with payment to us. 

You’re welcome. And thank you. 


ban 


eyeful 


searching and Finding 


by Robert Regier 


Most participants in the Mennonite 
World Conference appeared to be on an 
endless, though exhilarating, ricochet be- 
tween mass gatherings and intimate con- 
versations among two or three in the eddies 
of halls and stairways. It appeared to me 
that a surprising number of those intimate 
conversations occurred before a painting, 
pot, or sculpture in the visual arts exhibit. 

A bugging system installed behind each 
object for display would have produced a fas- 
cinating and instructive document on grass- 
roots responses to art. Thanks to a relative, a 
tiny overheard fragment of one of those inti- 
mate,  in-front-of-picture conversations 
eventually found its way back to me. Said 
one observer to another, “That's Bob 
Regiers work. He’s always searching ... 
and I don’t think he’s found it yet.”’ 

There's enough ambiguity in this com- 
ment to accept it as faint praise or as a rather 
pointed criticism. I have no problem being 
described as one who searches, but how 
should I feel about the judgment that I, at 
forty-eight, haven't found it yet? No matter 
what the interpretation, I found myself 
reflecting once again about the connection 
between searching and finding. 

As an instructor, I'll try any legitimate 
trick that will force the search. In fact, my 
repertoire of tricks is woefully inadequate. 
Fortunately, most students don’t need to be 
tricked into a search. It’s virtually inevit- 
able. Making a visual mark, whether in clay, 
paint, or yarn, is so new that every day is a 
threshold experience. For the few who are 
satisfied that they already have found it, 
even the most devious trick may fail to 
initiate the search again. 

Perhaps the real crisis point for most art 
students is the eventual realization that art 
training at best prepares one for more 
searching, not finding. Structured, pack- 
aged searching, more commonly known as 
art instruction, is no more than faulty 
preparation for independent searching that 
hopefully never ends. Searching is a prevail- 


Robert Regier was 
instrumental in or- 
ganizing the Visual 
Arts Exhibit at Men- 
nonite World 


Conference. He is a 
practicing artist and 
professor of art at 
Bethel College, North 
Newton, Kansas. 


ing state; it’s continuous, it’s frustrating, it’s 
fraught with anxiety. It’s the mode of most 
artists, but it’s not the essence. 

The essence, it seems, is somewhere else. 
It lies in some uneasy alliance between 
searching and finding. This precarious 
alliance is broken if finding brings an end to 
the search, or if searching never leads to dis- 
covery. Discoveries are only momentary 
halts. They are incredibly treasured, but fu- 
gitive, fleeting intervals in the search. Dis- 
coveries trigger new searches. Finding is dy- 
namic, not static. Numerous artists could 
testify to the fact that a discovery, often un- 
planned, is the catalyst and directional ar- 
row for the next intensive search. 

Perhaps the interplay between searching 
and finding is like a pulsating heartbeat, a 
life-giving rhythm. Can it be any other way? 
Doesn't this sort of visual pilgrimage mirror 
the authentic experience of religious pil- 
grimage? 

To my unknown friend: no, you re wrong. 
I’m not always searching. The rhythm of my 
visual experience often degenerates to mere 
repetition. Yes, you re right. I haven't found 
it yet. But I’m grateful for the hundreds of 
little discoveries that sustain the search. fq 


Menno Travel Service 


Offers its 1979 Escorted Tours 


Kenya Safari: 
January 30-February 14 
Middle East Tours: 
Choose from three: 
February 19-March 10 
February 23-March 5 
June 18-July 9 
European Flower Tour: 
April 23-May 1 
Central America: June 20-July3 
Canyonlands (includes Morman 
Tabernacle Choir Performance): 
June 23-July 3 
European Farm Tour: August 


We will have more tours in addition to 
these. If traveling by yourself, let us help. 
Write us at 


102 E. Main St., Ephrata, PA 17522, 


for your travel needs or for your free 
brochure on the listed tours. Or call us at 
(717) 733-4131 or 626-1600. 


If you move... 


place label from most 
recent issue here 


New address: 


Mail this to: 
Festival Quarterly 
2497 Lincoln Highway East 
Lancaster, PA 17602 
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quarterly news 


Mennonite Magazines Around the World 


Many Mennonites learned about many 
Mennonite periodicals at this summer's 
World Conference. Peter J. Foth of Ham- 
burg, West Germany, and editor of Men- 
nonitische Blaetter, estimates the number 
of Mennonite periodicals throughout North 
and South America and Europe, including 
both magazines and newspapers, to be 
between 70 and 80. Foth’s count does not 
include newsletters, congregational publica- 
tions, or periodicals from Africa, Asia, or 
Australia. 

Little known to North Americans is the 
Algemeen Doopsgezind Weekblad (Gen- 
eral Mennonite Weekly), published in 
Terhorne, the Netherlands, and edited by 
Han Woudstra-Gorter, a grandmother. The 
eight-page weekly, begun in 1945, has 5,000 
subscribers all over Holland. Readers find 
regular columns on peace, women’s issues, 
church news, as well as interviews, devo- 
tional articles, and editorials. 

Another Dutch publication is the Doops- 
gezinde Historische Kring, an annual jour- 
nal of the Mennonite Historical Society of 
the Netherlands. Managing editor Dirk 
Visser explained its purpose as a scholarly 
journal that tries “to see the theological 
needs we have; to determine our identity to 
see what is important for these days.’ (The 
Historical Committee plans to begin a series 
of “issue” pamphlets during 1979 related to 
Anabaptist teachings, according to Visser. ) 

E] Mensajero Menonita (The Mennonite 
Messenger) goes monthly to nearly 300 
homes in Costa Rica. It is the official 
publication of the Evangelical Mennonite 
Conference of Costa Rica and is edited by 
Eleazar Jara, originally of Chile. Begun in 
1975, the periodical is a mimeographed 
newsletter. Although the major part of each 
issue is news (“That's the part that most 


Oak Grove Celebrates! 


“This church needed a celebration. I 
could find no more appropriate date than 
our 160th anniversary,’ explained Pastor 
Peter Wiebe about the Oak Grove Men- 
nonite Church’s two-day jubilation held last 
month. 

The programming was full. James O. 
Lehman, a son of the Smithville, Ohio, con- 
gregation, now a historian and college 
professor, wrote a book-length history of the 
church, Creative Congregationalism. At 
the celebration he not only autographed 
books, but told some of the stories he wasn’t 
able to print. 

Members of Oak Grove performed six 


people read first,’ says Jara), the content in- 
cludes an editorial section, a meditation, 
children’s page, a Christian education sec- 
tion, a doctrinal study, and poetry. 

In Ghana, West Africa, Abraham Wetseh 
edits a newsletter from the Mennonite 
Mission in Accra. Full of news from the 
Mennonite churches across the country, the 
paper goes to the sixteen congregations in 
Ghana. 

A monthly newsletter, De Mennist, 
serves to bind the scattered Mennonites of 
Australia together. Foppe Brouwer, whose 
vision it was, has edited the mimeographed 
paper since its beginning over a decade ago. 


It is written partly in Dutch, partly in 
English, and goes to roughly 300 households 
in Australia and New Zealand. (Many of the 
Mennonites living in Australia are Dutch, 
having come to escape the unemployment 
and destruction that followed World War 
II.) 

De Mennist usually includes a rather 
lengthy “fireside chat’ in which Brouwer 
shares concerns, insights to Scripture, in- 
spiration, news, and correspondence. Its 
most vital function might be to help the 
Mennonites who are scattered across the 
vast land maintain a conversation with each 


other. a 


Left: Abraham Wetseh, editor of the Ghana newsletter; Right: Eleazar Jara of 
Costa Rica, editor of El Mensajero Menonita. 


scenes out of the 160 years ‘to acquaint us 
with customs, role of leadership, decision- 
making, and more,’ said Wiebe. People 
from the community came to see the drama 
after they had eaten at the Schmeckfest. For 
that, cooks from the congregation selected 
traditional dishes, made from old recipes. 
They also made their own cookbook, 
Recipes from Then to Now. 

Wiebe helped the congregation uncover 
more richness from their history. They sang 
the Messiah. “We did it at Oak Grove 
before instruments were allowed,” Wiebe 
commented. “In fact, John Howard Yoder 
(another son of Oak Grove) translated the 
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instrument notes into notes that could be 
hummed.” The choir hummed the instru- 
mental notes in this year’s rendition. 

Former pastors and summer _ pastoral 
interns came to speak; Al Meyer (who grew 
up at Oak Grove) presented a paper, “Oak 
Grove in Mennonite Perspective.” 

The congregation did an anniversary and 
birthday calendar “to emphasize who we are 
as a people.” 

Said Pastor Wiebe about the significance 
of the occasion, “I think celebration is cru- 
cial to our identity. We wanted to do 
something about our past—to clarify, to see 
it as a resource for our present.” 


Se 


““Grass Roots Choralism”’ 


“Grass roots choralism packs a powerful 
wallop,’ commented a Kitchener music 
critic assessing the first Mennonite Mass 
Choir in November 1974 at Elmira, Ontario. 
The lively interest of both participants and 
audience each year since then indicates that 
Mass Choir V, scheduled November 11 and 
12, 1978, will again be an exciting expe- 
rience. 

Mennonite Mass Choir is sponsored by 
Menno Singers, a Waterloo County choir or- 
ganized in 1955 to experience the fellowship 
and learning inherent in studying a variety 
of sacred choral literature. Abner Martin, 
founder and director of the choir for most of 
its twenty-three years, is now a member of 
the music faculty of Conrad Grebel College 
and Menno Singers is a community choir of 
the college. 

Martin also conducts Mennonite Mass 
Choir which draws about 400 participants 
from across Ontario spanning an age-range 
of fifty years, many levels of musical 
experience, and at least four Mennonite 
conferences. Family groups participate and 
extended families meet at mass rehearsals 
making the event somewhat of a reunion. A 
local Mennonite women’s group provides a 
catering service on the concert weekend add- 
ing to the festive feeling. 

No auditions are required to be a member 
of the Mass Choir (hence the term “grass 
roots choralism’ ). The principal objective is 
to give opportunity to anyone (interested 
enough to commit himself to a rather stiff 


Seven Kenyans became a music team 
earlier this year when the Kenya Men- 
nonite Church was asked to send a singing 
group for six weeks to North America. 

No such group existed. So letters were 
sent to the Mennonite Youth Fellowships 
across Kenya in search of mature singers. 

The result? Seven Mennonites (three 
from the West Coast, two from Nairobi, 


rehearsal schedule for two months) to par- 
ticipate in a performance of a major musical 
work with a professional orchestra and so- 
loists. Members pay a small fee for the 
musical score and rehearse weekly with one 
of five regional groups which meet in 
Kitchener, Baden, Elmira, Toronto, and 
London under different conductors. Menno 
Singers rehearses in Waterloo besides pre- 
paring for its December concert. Two weeks 
before the concert all regional choirs com- 
bine in Kitchener for several mass rehearsals 
under Martin's direction. 

The interest in this choral event is un- 
precedented in the area. Two Sunday 
performances of G. F. Handel's Messiah 
with the Goshen College orchestra in 1974 
sold out three weeks in advance. Six 
hundred “‘dress rehearsal’ tickets were 
made available and they were snapped up 
within a few days. Subsequent concert series 
have all had three performances with ca- 
pacity audiences. 

Many people come because a relative or 
friend is a part of the choir, and experience 
their first live concert of a major sacred 
work. In 1975 it was Haydn’s Creation, in 
1976 Brahms Requiem, and last year Men- 
delsohn’s Elijah. This year three shorter 
works are on the program: Dona Nobis 
Pacem; an anti-war statement based on 
Scripture and poems by Walt Whitman, 
Fantasia on the Old 104th both by Ralph 
Vaughn Williams; and also G. F. Handel's 
The King Shall Rejoice (Coronation An- 


and two from the East Coast) who had 
never sung together before. 

Husband and wife, Meshack and Angela 
Osiro, led the group. Previously Meshack 
taught physics and engineering; Angela 
taught grades 5 and 6 (presently they are 
both students at Bluffton (Ohio) College). 
Meshack’s brother, Joash, farms 
sugarcane; Elizabeth Wangoi and Mary 


them). The K-W symphony orchestra will 
again back up the choir as it has done since 
1970: 

The choir members will participate in a 
‘first’ this December when they sing a 
Palestrina Mass and part of the liturgy in a 
service at St. Marys Roman Catholic 
Church in Kitchener. This is a small effort 
toward ecumenical understanding and _ is 
possible partly through the efforts of Anne 
Dlugokecki a contralto soloist who has ap- 
peared several times with the choir. Anne is 
a Roman Catholic and has had good expe- 
riences with Menno Singers. St. Mary’s is 
celebrating its 75th anniversary; the service 
will be a part of that celebration. 

Mennonite Mass Choir has been a gift, 
musically enriching, spiritually refreshing, 
and sociologically rewarding, touching 
thousands in the Mennonite community and 
reaching far beyond. 


Original Music Wanted 


Builder and With, two magazines pub- 
lished at the Mennonite Publishing House, 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania, are looking for 
original music for special music issues dur- 
ing 1979. 

Editors Richard Kauffman and_ Levi 
Miller are interested in the full range of 
musical idioms from Scripture songs, rock 
and folk, to four-part hymns. Music needs to 
be submitted before February 1, 1979. 


An African 


Mission to 
North America 


Maima are both home economics majors; 
Thoms Okutu is a corn and cotton farmer; 
Kennedy Bobo leads the choir at the 
Nairobi Mennonite Church and is a 
student in accounting. 

The team’s repertory included half Af- 
rican, half Western music. For much of the 
traditional music they wrote their own 
words. 
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The Early 19th Century Mennonite Home 
and Meetinghouse Exhibition, Heritage 
Center, Souderton, PA, 2:00-4:00 p.m. 
on Sunday, now through December. _ 

Wallace Dunn at the Organ, Hillsboro 
(KS) Mennonite Brethren Church, 7:30 
p.m., November 7. 

Kathryn Kreider art exhibit, “Patterns and 
Permutations,’ Bethel College Fine 
Arts Center Gallery, North Newton, KS, 
November 8-December7. 

- ‘Glimpses of Some Mennonite Home- 
steads’ by John L. Ruth, at the Rockhill 
Mennonite Home, Bucks see 7:00 
p.m., November 9. 

Mennonite Mass Choir V Concet. Elmira 
(Ontario) District Secondary School, 
8:00 p.m., November 11 and 2:30 and 
8:00 p.m., November 12. 

“Stories of My People’ with Levi Miller 

and Elias George, Winter Cultural 
Series, The People’s Place, Intercourse, 
PA, 8:00 p.m., November 13, 14. 

Bethel College Fall Drama: Production, 
Krehbiel Auditorium, North | Newton, 
KS, 8:15 p.m., November 16. 

Annual Thanksgiving Gleb featur 
ing music, drama, worship for parents, 
alumni, and prospective students, Hess- 
ton (KS) College, November 16-18. 

“Martyrs Mirror Oratorio” by Ruth and 
Parker, performed by the Canadian 
Mennonite Bible College (CMBC) 
Choir, CMBC, 600 Shaftesbury Blvd., 
Winnipeg, MB, November 16, 17, 18. 

Goshen College Jazz Band Concert, Union 
Auditorium, Goshen (IN) Lolleee. 8:00 
p.m., November 18. 

Exhibition of quilted and hooked hangings 
by Alta Hertzler and jewelry and ce- 
ramics by Judy Wenig-Horswell, both 
Goshen (IN) College art faculty, Goshen 
Art Gallery, November 19-December © 
17. 

Cross-Cultural Mennonite Youth Conven- 
tion with the theme, “Where Are We 
At? Where Are We Going?’ Camp Co- 
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- December 4, 5. 


pass, Dent ; lovember 22-26. Deceatee. 

Rockway Mennonite School Alumni Ben- —€ 
efit with alumni participating, School 
Auditorium, Waterloo, Ontario, 8: :00 

p.m. November 25. 
ifth Annual Art and Photograp 

Exhibit sponsored by the 

Historical Associates, Mennonite His- 

torical Society Headquarters, Lancaster, 
PA, November 26-December 3. 

Jonah C. Kliewer baritone recital, Chapel: 
Auditorium, Tabor College, Hillsboro, 
KS, 7:30 p.m., vember 28. 

Bethel College ' Wind Ensemble Concert, © 
Bethel College, North Newton, KS, 7:30 _ 
p.m., November 30. 

Goshen College Orchestra Concert, ‘Union 
Auditorium, Goshen (IN 7 : 

__p.m., December 1. 

“The Creation’ performed by 
rent (Saskatchewan) Bible : Institute, us 
SCBI, December 2. 

Bethel College Oratorio Chorus Concert, _ 

Bethel Colle ure 


nia and Lancaster 
lton Opera House, 
evening, December 16. 
‘The Messiah,” performed 
conia and _ Lancaster: Che 


ae VA, December 3-13. 
‘My Life with Art” with Tor 


ace, Intercourse, PA, 


Tabor College Band Concert, ee Au- 
ditorium, Tabor College, Hillsboro, KS, 
be 


lery, jannae y 121. 
Deine Creative Things 
with Jewel S$ 


Christmas Chor Cones with Goshen 
College Choirs, Umble Center, Goshen 
(IN) College, 7:80. p.m, December 7, 9. 

Annual Christmas Banquet and Program, 

“Christmas at Dickens Inn,’ Bethel 
_ College Memorial Hall, North Newton, 
_KS, 6:30 p.m., December 7, 9. 

- Auction ‘of used books pete to 
southeastern denominations, genealogy, 
history, and theology, Mennonite His- — 
torical Society, Lancaster, PA, 6:30 p.m., 


. ies, The People’s Place, In 
8: ee -m. January 22, 23. 


ruary 11-28. 
Fine Arts Night 
School, Waterlo 
February 23. 


: Ontario, 8: :00 


creatively aging 


Questions from 
Joe Buzzard 


Joe and Nellie Buzzard have some ques- 
tions bothering them these days. Earlier this 
year they sold their home in Scottdale, Penn- 
sylvania, where Joe had been an accountant 
for the Mennonite Publishing House for 
many years. The central question for them 
right now is, how much money is enough to 
retire on? 

Joe outlined things this way: 

“1. We have been active in community, 
civic, and church activities for many years— 
the Hospital Board, YMCA, Laurelville 
Church Center, Rotary Club, Association of 
Churches, treasurer of Allegheny Con- 
ference, congregational offices. 

2. We moved to the Goshen, Indiana, 
Greencroft Retirement Community in May 
1978. Because of the good price received 
from our home and the fact that we moved 
into much smaller quarters, we now are pay- 
ing $50 less per month for housing costs. 

3. We have accumulated a modest fi- 
nancial reserve from appreciation in real 
estate and from several business ventures 
(not related to our employment). 

4. We have many hobbies. 

5. We are both in comparatively good 
health; Joe is 71; Nellie is 69. 

6. We have been conservative in our liv- 
ing standards but we have spent money for 


foreign travel, books, music, etc.” 

Those are the facts. These are Joe’s 
concerns: 

‘1. How much dare we spend for enjoy- 
ment without being extravagant (a car, eat- 
ing out, travel that we now have time to 
do)? 

2. What reserves should we provide for 
possible emergency situations? (We know 
someone at Greencroft that had $100,000 in 
savings and now it’s all gone and they re 
both still living. That scares my wife. ) 

3. If we would disburse our surplus funds 
to relieve world hunger and/or to our 
children, would our congregational brothers 
and sisters be willing to help us in time of 
need? 

4. Would a common reserve fund in the 
congregational context (similar to the Men- 
nonite Mutual Aid emergency fund) be a 
logical answer? 

5. What is our responsibility to our 
children to preserve an estate for them? 

6. Where do we use our surplus re- 
sources—world hunger, world development, 
missions, social causes other than church re- 
lated?” 

The issues are still brewing for Joe and 
Nellie Buzzard. Joe promised to do a lot 
more thinking and to write an article on the 
subject after his ideas have formulated a bit 
more. 


Not for the 
Elderly Only 


A Future with Hope—Aging Creatively 
in Christian Community is a new book by 
Harvey Kline and Warren’ Eshbach, 
published by The Brethren Press. Aimed at 
the elderly, as well as the churches and 
families to which they belong, the 93-page 
paperback covers the subjects: What It 
Means to Grow Older, Premises for 
Considering the Aging Process, The Biblical 
View of Aging, Adapting to Change, Expos- 
ing Myths About Aging, Life Through 
Family Love, Confidence in the Face of 
Death. 

A bibliography follows the main body of 
the book, as do “Fourteen Questions to Ask 
of Your Congregation Regarding Ministry 
To/With/For Aging People.’’ 

Readers wishing to order this book should 
turn to the Quarter-Order Section, between 
pages 10 and 11 of this issue of Festival 
Quarterly. 


An Idea 
for 
Retirement 


John E. Lapp is a 73-year-old bishop in 
the Franconia (PA) Conference. A few years 
ago he began doing fraktur. He is pictured 
here with his favorite piece, Romans 16:25- 
27 (KJV )—number 62 of 70 fraktur works he 
has done. 


[vt ove is mei mania 
Sid he erigt ues of the 
Prmnets tear lide t6 the 


In addition to doing one for each of his 
nine children, he has made a special fraktur 
for Goshen Biblical Seminary, for the 25th 
and 40th anniversaries of two couples he 
married, as well as gifts for his grand- 
children graduating from high school. The 
Romans 16 fraktur was made especially for 
the Franconia Conference Center. 

Lapp, who before beginning his fraktur 
work had never drawn or painted, began by 
doing hangings of only words. After taking 
an evening art class at a local high school, he 
added the flower borders to his work. 


MCC Has 
“Aging Ministry” 


Earl and Irene Smucker of Bluffton, Ohio, 
are full-time Mennonite Central Committee 
resource persons in aging ministries. Both 
are ‘retired’ and speak of aging from their 
own experience. They have spent several 
months formally studying aging and meet- 
ing with groups to discuss the process which 
they stress as being “normal.” 

The Smuckers are available for groups or 
individuals through MCC U.S. Ministries, 
21S. 12th St., Akron, PA 17501. ke 
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a venture 
in brotherhood 
economics 


@ To enable poor but 
enterprising persons or groups 
to manage and own their own 
businesses through 
partnership or loan 
agreements. 

@ Jo teach potential 
businesspersons money 
management skills. 

@ To help persons in 
developing countries utilize 
their resources for the good of 
their church and community. 


You are invited to become 
involved. Write to: 


Mennonite Economic 
Development Associates 
21 South 12th Street 
Akron, PA 17501 

or 
9 Centennial Drive 
Kitchener, Ontario 
N2B 3E9 


communication by-line 


Laws: Natural and Unnatural 


by David Augsburger 


Editor's Note 

The following document was found in the 
new office of David Augsburger at the 
Associated Mennonite Biblical Seminaries. 
Diligent research has failed to identify its 
authorship although allusions to Drs. Peter, 
Murphy, and Parkinson are unmistakable. 
The faculty claims no knowledge of its 
origin and accepts no responsibility for its 
validity or reliability. 


FIRST LAW OF HOMILETICS 


In the preaching of a sermon, anything 
that can be misunderstood, will be mis- 
understood. 
Corollary 1. If there are several ways of 
taking any slip of the tongue, 
the interpretation quoted will 
be the one that is most embar- 
rassing. 

If an illustration has any 
potential to set people think- 
ing down another track, it 
will. 

If there is a baby in the 
audience, it will cry at the 
crucial point of the message. 
If everyone expresses appre- 
ciation for your sermon, ob- 
viously they missed the point. 
When in doubt, mumble; 
when point is weak, shout; 
when losing audience, pound 
on pulpit; when all else fails, 
cry. 


Corollary 2. 


Corollary 3. 


Corollary 4. 


Corollary 5. 


FIRST LAW OF HERMENEUTICS 


In the exegesis of any passage of Scrip- 
ture, if it can be misinterpreted it will be 
misinterpreted. 


If the uncomfortable truth of 
the passage can be harmo- 
nized with accepted common 
sense or acceptable cultural 
practice, it will be. 

In a choice between cultural 
incidentals and central essen- 
tials of any passage, the 
essentials will be overlooked, 
the incidentals will be strictly 
applied. 

In any Scripture contrasting 
the haves vs. havenots; the 
goods vs. the goodnots; the 
lovers vs. the lovenots; and 
the saved vs. the savednots; it 


Corollary 1. 


Corollary 2. 


Corollary 3. 
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is the interpreter ’s right to put 
himself in the first category. 

If a passage of Scripture gives 
you the warm feeling that you 
understand it completely, you 
obviously don't. 


Corollary 4. 


UNCLASSIFIED LAWS, FACTORS, AND 
CONSTANTS 


a. Default’s Axiom: any decision which can 
be postponed until it takes care of itself, 
should be. 

b. Finagle’s Factor: reinterpret history to 
support a new idea; this may be char- 
acterized as changing the universe to fit 
the equation. 

c. Relevant’s Rule: reinterpreting values to 
make them fit the norms of human 
opinion; this may be described as chang- 
ing the equation to fit the universe. 

d. Conversion Coefficient: renaming a 
reality to conceal all conflict; also known 
as manipulating things so that the uni- 
verse and the equation appear to fit 
without requiring a change in either. 

e. Providential Postulate: when everything 
is going wrong, you re probably on the 
right track; when you're really succeed- 
ing, you re precious in spite of it; when 
nothing is working, you are worthful 
anyway; when you are at your worst, you 
may understand grace best. 

Augsburger’s Law: if this column can be 

misunderstood, it was; if my motives can be 

impugned, they have been; if anyone could 
be offended, they are. 


In September, David 
Augsburger became 
associate professor of 
pastoral care and coun- | 
selling at the 
Associated Mennonite 


Biblical Seminaries in 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


mennonite books: in review 


Boards 


by Elvin Kraybill 


Boards, Purposes, Organization, Proce- 
dures; a Practical Guide to Effective 
Boards, Tilman R. Smith. Herald Press, 
1978. 

Were they hoping for Menno’s Rules of 
Order? The Health and Welfare Committee 
of Mennonite Board of Missions asked 
Tilman R. Smith to write a booklet on board 
procedures. The result is “presented from a 
practical rather than a theoretical back- 
ground. But it is difficult to read this help- 
ful fifty-six page booklet without raising 
some fundamental theological questions. 

Smith begins by “‘saluting” the “North 
American system of operating institutions’’ 
and “‘volunteerism in North America.’ He 
believes that secular or religious organiza- 
tions will find the book useful. 

Smith relies on due process to grease the 
institutional wheels: “Good procedures do 
not emerge simply because an organization 
is made up of Christians serving a Christian 
constituency.” His faith in the ““democratic 
process’ follows Lord Acton’s views on the 
abuse of power: “‘Self-perpetuating boards 
or self-appointed officers cannot be trusted 
or expected to be vigilant concerning the 
rights of others.” 

What will protect us from such abuses? 
Smith offers a one-page summary of parlia- 


mentary procedures based on the Standard 
Code of Parliamentary Procedure by Alice 
F. Sturgis (McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1966). He acknowledges those 
who are frightened by the suggestion of 
parliamentary procedures and who instead 
urge concensus. He replies that true con- 
sensus—a judgment arrived at by a 
substantial majority of those directly 
concerned—is developed most effectively 
through parliamentary procedures. 

Many suggestions are offered that would 
expedite board work. Meeting agendas 
should be established with items classified 
into priorities and limited by time sched- 
ules. Board size should generally not exceed 
five to eleven members. The board’s most 
important roles are to set objectives and to 
select an able administrator. There is a good 
questionnaire to examine one’s motivation 
before becoming a candidate for election. 
The reminder to consider women for board 
membership would, unfortunately, still be 
proof-texted in many Christian circles. 

The book is at times wordy and trite (e.g., 
“It is my personal conclusion and affirma- 
tion based on more than forty years of 
administrative experience. . . .’’). 

Pervading the book is the tone of Smith's 
“Four F” Policy: “Be frank. Be fair. Be 
firm. Be friendly.” This is a folksy manual 
on good institutional citizenship. Smith can- 
not be faulted for failing to deal with the 
theoretical aspects of board operations. 
Mennonites still lack an acknowledged 
theology of institutions. 

This book tells us how. What we really 
want to know is: Why? And what are the 
other options? 


Elvin Kraybill is an attorney in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 


publishing notes 


Mennonite writers continue to investigate their 
past and their tradition. 

Editor Mary Lou Cummings has gathered the 
biographies of nineteen Mennonite women into a 
book, Full Circle, published by Faith and Life 
Press. She says in the preface, ““No one in my 
memory had ever held up to my generation stories 
of other women, Christians, Anabaptists, as an 
example .. . all the Christian role models we had 
been given were men.” 


In his sabbatical year, Bethel College professor 
James Juhnke researched and evaluated the 
General Conference Mennonite Church mission 
efforts. His guiding question: “How might the 
Mennonite mission movement have been dif- 
ferent if Mennonites had worked consciously from 
an Anabaptist viewpoint?” 

Publication of a 250-275-page book (Faith and 
Life Press) is scheduled for March 1979. 


In an effort to understand how the early Men- 
nonite Brethren (MB) Church coped with issues, 
the Board of Christian Literature of the MB 
Church has published We Recommend... It is a 
complete compilation of all the recommendations 
and resolutions passed by the General Conference 
of the MB Churches since it first met in 1878. 


The Germantown (PA) Mennonite Corporation 
is publishing a 528-page volume, Conscience in 
Crisis, the most complete listing of source ma- 
terial on Mennonites in the colonial period (1754- 
1787) ever attempted. 


To celebrate the 75th anniversary of the 
Conference of Mennonites in Canada, their His- 
tory-Archives Committee has published Just 
When We Were ... The 60-page souvenir 
booklet is filled with photos, minute excerpts, com- 
ments, and interpretation. 


Der Bote and Die Mennonitische Post will 
serialize the diary of Anna Baerg (1897-1972). 
The notes she kept, written in gothic script on 
scraps of paper, check blanks, and milk can labels, 
recount the Russian Revolution, Civil War, and 
the life of Mennonite peoples during those times. 


Trailblazer for the Brethren (Herald Press) is 
the story of the birth of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church in the small villages of Russia. Elizabeth 
Suderman Klassen has written a mildly fic- 
tionalized account of the characters and _at- 
mosphere of that time. 


New books being published reflect issues that 
are alive among Mennonite groups. The Tax Di- 
lemma is a Focal Pamphlet by Donald D. 
Kaufman. Published by Herald Press, it explores 
the implications of paying taxes to support the 
military, for persons who are conscientiously op- 
posed to war. 


Both the Mennonite Church and the Men- 
nonite Brethren Church have recently published 
study guides for their Confessions of Faith. 

The Mennonite Church study guide is intended 
for use by congregations (or smaller groups 
within) to investigate, “Why are we Mennonites 
in 1978?” 

The MB Church Study Guide is also fashioned 
for group study of how to apply the tenets of the 
Confession to everyday living. 
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Bird-in-Hand 


Motor Inn and Restaurant 


32 rooms with color TV, air condition- 
ing, direct-dial phones in a quiet 
country atmosphere. 


Daily specials in our restaurant, featur- 
ing chicken potpie on Wednesdays. 


Gift Shop-Banquet Rooms 


Restaurant opens 6:00 a.m. 
Closed Sundays 


N 717/768-8271 
ag Bird-in-Hand, PA 
7 miles east of Lancaster on Rt. 340 


When traveling through Ontario this 
summer.... 

. we d like to welcome you to Elmira and 
St. Jacobs. Whether you are interested in 
scenery or in antiques, whether you like 
shopping or hiking, taking pictures or just 
meeting people, there is plenty to see and to 
do in the area. 


And while you are there, a visit to the Stone 
Crock restaurants is always ‘in good taste.” 


| the STONE CROCK 


Restaurant & Gift Shop 


Now in two locations: 

King Street, St. Jacobs, Ontario NOB 
2NO0 
and 

59 Church Street 


West, Elmira, 


Ontario N3B 1M8 
Phone: (519) 664-2286 


When visiting Historic Lancaster County . . . enjoy 
breakfast and lunch in our Pantry, and dinner at one 
of the many famous nearby restaurants. Tours leave 
twice daily. ..and you'll return to your 
immaculately clean room, even overlooking the Mill 
Stream if you request. Five miles east of Lancaster, on 
Rt. 896, between 30 and 340. For reservations, write 
or call 717/299-0931. 


‘72, 
Ay 
MILL STREAM 
MOTOR LODGE 


SMOKETOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 17576 


ROCKINGHAM MOTEL 


U.S. 11 South of 1-81, Exit 62 
Harrisonburg, VA 22801 
Only 6 miles from EMC 
Color TV-Room Phones 


Coffee Shop with Full Breakfasts 
Available 

Have Some Kitchenettes 

Your Hosts: Vernonand Miriam Summy 

Phone: 703/433-2538 


american abroad 


Furlough | 


or 


“So you're going to Africa, huh?” 


by James and Jeanette Krabill 


“Wow! I think it’s just really super that 
you guys are going over there. From what 
I’ve heard, Africa must really be a fantastic 
place! Three years. . . that probably sounds 
like a long time to you but it'll fly by. You'll 
have a blast!”’ 


“Ya know, when you two were in lan- 
guage school in France we kept talking 
about coming over to visit you but now I 
guess we missed our chance. I'll never con- 
vince my husband to take me to Africa. He’s 
scared of the place ... says he wouldn't be 
caught dead going there. What he means is 
that he’s afraid he’d be caught dead if he 
did go there.” 


“So you re going to Nigeria. How's that? 
Oh, yes, the Ivory Coast. That’s right. You 
did say that. The Ivory Coast. Now let’s see 
... Ivory Coast. Where is that again? This is 
sort of embarrassing but, ya know, things 
change so fast over there that a guy can 
hardly keep up.”’ 


“Those Africans just seem to have sports 
in the blood. Born with it, I guess. Or maybe 
because they run around naked all the time. 
(Tee, hee, hee.) They say if you want a 
prize-winning basketball team, all you gotta 
do is round about five of em, slap some gym 
shorts on em, feed ’em some bananas, and 
send ‘em out on the court! (Har! Har! Har!) 
Not really. Just kidding. When did you say 
you re leaving again?” 


“Say, how close will you folks be to Ebee 
... Edi? ... Idi! That’s it: Idi. Idi Amean. 
Boy, what a crazy jerk he is! One thing I 
could never figure out .. . if the CIA is go- 
ing to run around the world picking off 
political leaders, why haven’t they gotten 
him yet?” 


“Last month when our pastor came back 
from several weeks of visiting churches in 
Africa, he told us that compared to the Afri- 
cans our singing sounded like funeral 
marches and our testimonies like someone 
mumbling in their sleep. Now he says he’d 
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like to teach us to worship as joyfully as the 
Africans do, but if he thinks that us old fo- 
gies are going to be up dancing around the 
sanctuary by next Sunday morning, he’s got 
another guess coming!” 


“Funny that you should be going off to 
Africa, and not me! I mean ... if all you 
Swiss-German Mennos can poke around in 
Europe looking for your roots, we black 
Mennos ought to be doing the same in 
Africa, don’t you think?” 


“Tll have to admit that I'm a little 
confused about what’s going on in missions 
today. We used to talk a lot about saving 
souls, but I can’t figure out what the 
missionaries are doing anymore. Don't get 
me wrong. I think the Lord will really use 
you two over there. It’s probably just me. 
I'm still part of the old school, you know. 
And somewhere along the line I just got left 


»”» 


out. 


“We ve lived a good life, my husband and 
I. We don't have many regrets. But now as I 
see you kids heading off for Africa, it does 
make me wish he hadn't waited until we 
were 50 years old to do our first term of 
service overseas. I'd give anything to be in 
your sandals at your age starting over 
again!” 


James and Jeanette 
Krabill went to Ivory 
Coast in September 
under the Mennonite 
Board of Missions, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 
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family creations 


Togetherness 


by Jewel Showalter 


Farmers work side by side with their sons 
and daughters—but what about teachers 
and preachers? The challenge of including 
children in one’s profession is great! 

I remember a Bible conference in Ethi- 
opia and how excited I was to hear Daddy 
announce he would take his three oldest 
daughters along. The long hours en route on 
benches in the back of a pickup were im- 
portant times of listening to adult conversa- 
tions—learning new vocabulary words as I'd 
lean over to ask Daddy to explain jokes and 
comments | didn’t understand. 

Once at the conference I remember 
proper breakfasts where I learned to scoop 
soft boiled eggs out of their shells in elegant 
silver cups while the British missionaries 
entertained us with “‘jolly fine stories.’’ Dur- 
ing the sessions we played Authors outside 
the tent, climbed trees, and even tried to 
ride a donkey pastured nearby. 

So in the interest of family togetherness 
my husband, Richard, took seven-year-old 
Chad along with him to a youth retreat. Our 
children sit through their share of “meet- 
ings’ because of Richard’s work, but Chad 
gladly endured them because of the airplane 


Jewel Showalter 
spends her time § 
mothering her three 
children—Chad, 
Rhoda, and Mat- 
thew—and writing an 


occasional article. She 
and her husband, § 
Richard, live in Irwin, | 
Ohio. 


ride en route and the special times with Dad 
hiking and boating at the camp between 
sessions. And Chad even had a ministry of 
his own as one camper shared with me later, 
‘A lot of the youth were from the inner city 
and they couldn't get done talking about 
how nice it was to see a father spending time 
with his son.”’ 

When an offer came for Richard to spend 
a month visiting mission churches for the 
Eastern Board we considered it in light of 
family togetherness—and decided to take 
the job as a family using a motor home the 
Mission Board provided. 

On the few free days between visits we 
spent time in reflection, writing, and 
preparation while staying at some nearby 
camp or park. I guess you'd call it a working 
vacation. I took the children swimming at 
the Lighthouse Beach in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, while Richard visited with Adam 
and Alta Esbenshade, pastor couple at the 
church there. 

While Chad fished in a quiet mountain 
lake Richard balanced the typewriter on his 
knees in the rowboat putting together an 
article for one of the church papers. Chad 
agreed to this set up only after I assured him 
that the typewriters pecking would prob- 
ably attract the fish rather than scare them! 
(Look that up in Jewel's Guide to Fishing 
with Seven-Year-Olds.) 

Just as Richard got up to preach one eve- 
ning, Rhoda asked in a loud whisper, “Is the 
meeting almost over?” I shook my head 
vigorously—and found myself nodding and 
shaking in answer to the same question all 
evening until finally Matthew announced 
with glee in the hush following the benedic- 
tion, ‘“Meeting’s over! Meeting’s over!” 

I'd really rather listen to the sermon than 
draw pictures of tractors and trains, but I 
wonder, if we adapt our worlds to fit our 
children’s now—-will it be easier for them to 
fit us into their worlds later on? 


mennonite-your-way news —— 


New 
Mennonite- Your-Way 
Directory Planned 


Because of exuberant response to the first 
Mennonite-Your-Way Directory, a second 
edition will be published in May 1979. 

It is again being compiled by Leon and 
Nancy Stauffer whose idea it was to institu- 
tionalize the old practice of hospitality. “We 
were interested in promoting two things,” 
explained Stauffer, “fellowship and more 
economical travel.” 

The idea still seems to have strength. 
‘““Many people who missed being listed in 
the original Directory have already sent us 
their names, addresses, and accommoda- 
tions, in case we do a new edition. Another 
reason to publish again is that in the three 
years since the first Directory, a lot of in- 
formation has become outdated.” 

The Stauffers once again enlisted the 
services of Festival Quarterly for designing 
and distributing the new Directory. “Pica 
sticks, graphics, and paste-ups aren't for 
me!’’ commented Stauffer. ““We wanted the 
listing to get to all the people from our Men- 
nonite groups who want to use it, and for 
that we needed the Quarterly as well.” 

The new edition will again be included as 
an insert in Festival Quarterly; this time in 
the May, June, July, 1979 issue. In addition, 
it will be mailed to all persons or families 
listed, and to anyone who wants to purchase 
a copy(ies). 

The new Directory will be easier to use, 
promises the Stauffers. “We want to iden- 
tify the closest city for all small towns and 
rural addresses so that travelers can more 
easily know when they’re near host homes. 
For instance, someone from out of state 
would not know necessarily that Manheim is 
only 6 miles from Lancaster. ” 

There will be more feature material in 
Mennonite-Your-Way Directory II. At 
Festival Quarterly press time ideas that 
were being planned were Devotions for 
Family Travel, Creative Fun in the Car, 
Treasures to take Home, Eating Kco- 
nomically and Healthfully and Liking It; 
maps; motel and restaurant listings; Men- 
nonite points of interest; and more. Ex- 
plained the Stauffers, ““We tried to take 
seriously the suggestions we got from 
travelers and hosts.”’ 

The Mennonite-Your-Way Directory II 
will be for use by Mennonites and related 
fellowships. Anyone from those groups 
interested in being listed in it should request 
a registration form from Mennonite-Your- 
Way, Box 1525, Salunga, PA 17538. All 
registrations must be returned by January 
15, 1979. 
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farmer’s thoughts 


A Spiritual Dimension in Farming 


by Keith Helmuth 


Having come up in a tradition that 
endeavors to look plain on the gospel source, 
my approach to the spiritual dimension of 
farming is to look plain on the fields and 
woodlands, on orchard and gardens, and on 
the animals, domestic and wild. I have, for 
as long as I can recall, carried a sense of God 
speaking plain in the creation and of the 
need to look plain upon it. Jesus said, 
‘‘Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow. The psalmist sang, “I will lift up 
mine eyes unto the hills, from whence 
cometh my help.” 

All this implies a correspondence between 
the order of creation and human spiritual 
perception. The discipline of farming is a 
way of conducting direct research into this 
correspondence. 

According to Genesis, God’s order to hu- 
mankind was to tend the garden: cultivate 
the plants, name and watch over the ani- 
mals. Is this now just a cultural stage out- 
grown? Was it just undeveloped technology 
that caused our ancestors to be gatherers, 
hunters, herdsmen, and gardeners? Or is it 
fundamental (in the order of creation) that 


at the schools 


healthy human adaptation rests on the arts 
of husbandry? 

We are fashioned out of earth. This we know 
from Scripture and science. We are ani- 
mated by the same life that grows the corn 
and kindles the rabbits. 

The gospel story is one of miraculous 
birth, faithfulness to growth and testing, 
graceful sacrificial death and rebirth to new 
life. These are the same processes we ob- 
serve in the seasonal cycle. They are not just 
convenient images for the passage of life on 
earth in a simple naturalistic way, but the 
very life pattern of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Much of what we decry about our cul- 
ture’s ecological and spiritual disorientation 
stems from the blind eye we cast on the 
place of death in the order of creation. In 
Christ death and sacrifice are called to their 
highest point in human attention. These are 
the very preconditions for resurrection. A 
hard lesson. 

Those drawn to the new-man-in-Christ 
and who endeavor to look plain on the 
gospel source can respond in fellowship with 
all creation as they submit to the discipline 


Pottery Catalog Released 


A catalog featuring pottery created by 
two nineteenth-century Mennonite potters 
has just been released. Written and com- 
piled by Stan Kaufman (pictured) of the 
Eastern Mennonite College (VA) faculty, 


the book documents the existing pottery 
made by John Heatwole and Emanuel 
Suter. 

The two men worked together in the rural 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, area. Today what 
remains of their work is held in private 
collections. 

Earlier this year EMC exhibited the Heat- 
wole-Suter pottery. The 48-page catalog 
pictures all the pieces in that show, plus a 
few more which have been found since. 
(The book has over ninety black and white 
photos and seventeen colorplates.) In addi- 
tion, there is commentary on the method by 
which the pottery was made. 

Explained Kaufman, “Until now no effort 
has been made to document the type of 
ware Heatwole and Suter produced, and 
books published on Shenandoah Valley pot- 
tery have also ignored these craftsmen. 
EMC seeks to correct this oversight and to 
bring their work to public attention.” 

In mid-October, 1000 copies of the Heat- 
wole-Suter pottery catalog came off the 
press. They are available at $6 per copy. fq 
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of sacrifice, respect the mystery of death, 
and enter God's life. 

For me it comes simply to this: whether 
cultivating a kitchen garden or managing a 
farm, honoring the character of the topsoil is 
good husbandry and spiritual discipline. 
Spreading manure in the orchard I work for 
the eternal. I go down to become a student 
of the humus, an understudy of the 
earthworm, and find there the unmistakable 
footprints of the new-man-in-Christ. fq 


Keith Helmuth has 
developed a small scale 
diversified farm, in 
New Brunswick, 


Canada. He writes out 
of ‘a background of 
ecological and social 

concern.” 


Elsewhere 


Abner Hershberger, Goshen College art 
professor, is at work on a large mural that 
will hang in the college's new John S. Um- 
ble Center. The painting is being done espe- 
cially for the Center which was dedicated in 
late October as a place for drama, music, 
communication, worship, and assembly. 


The Conrad Grebel College Library has 
acquired a rare old book—Die Gemeins- 
chaftliche Liedersammlung. It is a hymn- 
book, likely compiled by Bishop Benjamin 
Eby of the Kitchener, Ontario, area in 1836, 
and was used in the Mennonite meetings of 
that community. 

It is College Festival time in Kansas. 
Recently passed are Bethel’s (North New- 
ton) “People of the Land ”’ festivities. Com- 
ing up on Thanksgiving weekend is Hesston 
College’s annual celebration in music, 
drama, and worship held especially for 
parents, alumni, and prospective students. 


foreign beat 


Coming... 


by Jan Gleysteen 


Photographers, pro and amateur, were 
very much in evidence at the 10th Men- 
nonite World Conference (MWC). Quietly 
and unobtrusively working among them to 
record this moment in history was a small 
Dutch lady with two leicas. She was one of 
the pros and her name is Janneke Mens. 

Janneke Mens was born in Rotterdam, 
Holland, in 1913, the middle one of three 
children of Henk and Christina Kroes. 
When Janneke’s fourteenth birthday came 
she had but one wish: a camera! Not only 
did she go out to take pictures, but she 
began to study the works of the great 
photographers and filmmakers of that time. 
Influenced by the Russian realists Janneke 
favored the documentary “‘slice of life’ ap- 
proach and never came to like arty, soft- 
focus shots or darkroom trickery. 

When she was 17 years old she announced 
to her parents that she had contacted the 
president of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts 
in Den Haag about taking a course in 
photography and design. Janneke’s parents, 
though completely surprised to hear that she 
had made all the arrangements and had 
been accepted, supported her in this deci- 
sion. The Academy stressed the new func- 
tional styles of the 1930s: clean, sharp, and 
technically perfect prints. 

That Janneke was to become a photog- 
rapher was by no means decided at this 
point. One year later we find her studying 
child psychology in the daytime, but con- 
tinuing her photographic studies in evening 
courses. 

When the depression hit, Janneke was 
employed by the Museum for Parents and 
Educators in Rotterdam. But the one movie 
camera of the Department of Education 
needed to be shared with the Rotterdam 
police. Janneke well remembers having nu- 
merous appointments with the chief of 
police to pick up the “Roggebrood’”’ (Rye 
Bread), a nickname given to the camera 
which was about the size and shape of a 
solid loaf of Dutch black bread. Despite that 
she made a film, “The Contemporary 
Family.” 

When war came to Holland, the tulip lost 
its market. The growers decided to use the 
time for research. Janneke was given an 
assignment to produce a series of scientific 
photos. Then, the wartime government, re- 
membering her film ““The Contemporary 
Family,” asked her to produce a sequel on 


how to serve nutritious and attractive meals 
on limited rations. 

Directing Holland's emergency hospital 
program during the war was Dr. Jan Mens. 
Jan and Janneke became engaged in 1942 
and were married in the Mennonite Church 
of Den Haag in 1943. Together with her 
husband Janneke made a teaching film on 
the rehabilitation and adjustment of am- 
putees, and later produced a documentary 
about Dutch thalidomide babies. She also 
produced a full-length professional color 
film, Tulips. 

For 22 years Janneke Mens was a director 
of the National Society for Documentary 
Film (and T.V.) and often represented 
Holland at the International Congress of 
Scientific Film Makers. She was responsible 
for the program of the 1975 Congress in 
Eindhoven. 

Over the last number of years she has 
concentrated on still photography. As a Sun- 
day school teacher in the Mennonite Church 
of Den Haag, Janneke tries to support the 
spoken or written word with images, in the 
form of slides, film, or prints. Since 1959 she 
has recorded church life among the Men- 
nonites in the Netherlands. Materials for 
this project are paid for by the Dutch 
General Conference; the time and effort are 
Janneke’s. 

This resulted in an exhibit of large 
mounted photos on Dutch Mennonite Life 
first exhibited at the 9th MWC in Curitiba, 
Brazil, which exhibit remained in South 
America as a gift from the Dutch broth- 
erhood. A second, revised set was prepared 
which has been exhibited at 32 conferences 
and other occasions in Europe. Janneke also 
has a growing collection of color slides on 
the Dutch Mennonites. 

She dreams of the day when there can be 
an International Congress of Mennonite 
Filmmakers, and a print exhibition. Better 
reserve a place at that event, front row 
center, for Janneke Mens, the little Dutch 
lady with the two Leicas. fe 


Jan Gleysteen, an artist and his- 
torian, lives in Scottdale, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he works for Mennonite 


Publishing House and participates in 
TourMagination as a leader of tour 
groups in Europe. 
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what’s cooking? 


‘Tangerines, Tea, and Peppernuts 


by Doris Longacre 


Three questions commonly used to spark 
a conversation are on my blacklist. The first 
comes up with a second cup of coffee when 
dining with friends from the same Men- 
nonite conference but another congrega- 
tion: “How do you like your new pastor?” 
The second is asked in reference to a griev- 
ing friend by someone more interested in 
talking about than with: “How is she taking 
it?’ The third is almost inevitable if you 
bump into an acquaintance in the super- 
market aisle during December: ““Are you 
ready for Christmas?’ 

The first two are nosey questions. No 
more need be said. The third is an overdone, 
tired question, but it poses an honest di- 
lemma. For most North American Chris- 
tians, Christmas is the most important fes- 
tival of the year—a warm candle set in the 
season of ice, a celebration of peace, love, 
and salvation. For an event so precious, 
preparation enhances the joy. I can’t imag- 
ine waking: up on December 25 with a start 
having forgotten what day it is! That doesn’t 
spoil a wedding anniversary, but I don’t 
want it to happen to Christmas. 

But the direction in which we usually err 
is to overdo preparation. Let’s narrow this to 
getting the kitchen ready for Christmas. 
With a womens’ magazine article on 
“Scrumptious New Recipes to Make This 
the Most Memorable Christmas Feast Ever’ 
laid out on one side of the sink, and all the 
traditional family recipes on cards on the 
other side, many cooks go absolutely mad in 
the first three weeks of December. Aching 


Doris Longacre, who 
compiled the More- 
with-Less Cookbook, 
is at work on a sequel 
for MCC, having to do 


with broader areas of 
more-with-less living. 


backs, irritable tempers, flat pocketbooks, 
and bulging waistlines are the holiday 
leftovers. 

Following is a plan for getting the kitchen 
ready for Christmas with an afternoon or 
two of fun at home plus another hour shop- 
ping. All for about $20.00 and no sacrifice of 
good nutrition or traditional festive at- 
mosphere. 

Early in December bake a large batch of 
peppernuts, the tiny hard spice cookies of 
Russian Mennonite tradition. These don't 
need freezer space but never get stale. Ag- 
ing improves them. Just a few with a cup of 
tea on a snowy night puts the fragrance of 
Christmas in your heart. You need an hour 
to mix the dough and an afternoon a day or 
two later with family or friends to bake 
them. The yield of a peppernut recipe is 
given in gallons. You need several gallons to 
get through the season. Make them all at 
once to save time. 

With the peppernuts ripening in tins or 
large glass jars, shop as follows a week or 
two before Christmas: 

1. A case or bushel basket of good 
oranges or tangerines. Choose for taste, not 
for fancy gift-basket good looks. Last year 
our local fruit market sold small and slightly 
speckled but deliciously juicy tangerines in 
bulk for a low price. The large, perfectly 
colored but pithy fruit went into expensive 
arrangements. 

2. Several pounds mixed nuts in the shell. 
Nice to see and touch, perfect for snacks 
when you want to talk a long time without 
overeating. 

3. Several varieties of mint or herb tea in 
bulk. Make it for guests by the potful. Cup 
after cup it’s inexpensive and won t give you 
the jitters. 

4. If Christmas is about the only time you 
eat candy and you want candy, buy some 
large, good quality chocolate bars. When 
guests come or you re treating yourself, cut 
one of these in small squares and serve on a 
paper doily and china plate. 

Now surprise people by answering “‘yes”’ 
to the old question. Make a few fruit breads 
or fancy cookies if you want. Try a new stuff- 
ing recipe. But only if you really want to, 
not because you must to get ready. Anytime 
you gather people around the table, put out 
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a bowl of oranges, nuts with nutcracker, 
peppernuts, and a pot of tea. Soup and a 
good bread with cheese would make it a 
meal. 

Here is my mother’s peppernut recipe— 
still my favorite over the years. Many people 
add anise to peppernuts. I can enjoy that 
now, but as a child, visiting aunts who put 
anise in their peppernuts was a big bugaboo 
for my sister and me. 


Peppernuts 
Stir together in a large bowl: 


2c. white sugar 

1 c. brown sugar 

1 c. shortening or margarine 
1c. molasses 

1 c. corn syrup or honey 

1c. milk 

lc. cream 


Sift in: 
2c. flour 
1 t. baking soda 
2 t. baking powder 
2 t. cinnamon 
2 T. cocoa 
1 t. ginger 
% t. nutmeg 
¥% t. ground cloves 
¥y t. allspice 
¥, t. black pepper 
1 t. salt 


Stir well. Add: 
12-13 cups additional flour 


Add enough flour to make a dough that can 
be worked with your hand but is still slightly 
sticky. Cover dough with a plate or waxed 
paper and chill overnight or up to several 
days in refrigerator or on a cold porch. 

To bake, preheat oven to 375°. Take fist- 
sized chunks of dough and roll on a light- 
floured board into long, even ropes % inch 
in diameter. Cut the ropes into % inch 
pieces. Place these tiny cookies one inch 
apart on greased cookie tins. Bake 7-10 
minutes, or until lightly browned. Remove 
peppernuts immediately with a pancake 
turner to brown paper to cool. Store in 
airtight containers. Makes 2 gallons. 


people’s place news 


Writers and Visual Arts Conferences on 


People’s Place Calendar 


On January 12 and 138, 1979, the Second 
Annual Writers’ Conference will convene at 
The People’s Place. It is open to anyone 
interested in writing, amateur or pro- 
fessional, and will be a mix of lectures, 
workshops, and interaction. 

Guest instructors will be David Augs- 
burger, Goshen, Indiana; Omar Eby, Har- 
risonburg, Virginia; and Phyllis Pellman 
Good, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

Well qualified to discuss the article and 
nonfiction, as well as TV and radio scripting, 
is David Augsburger. For many years he 
wrote TV and radio spots for Mennonite 
Broadcasts. He is the author of numerous 
books, among them The Love-Fight and 
Cherishable: Love and Marriage. He con- 
tinues to write, appearing regularly in Fes- 
tival Quarterly, while teaching at the 
Associated Mennonite Biblical Seminaries in 
Elkhart, Indiana. 

Another practiced writer is Omar Eby, 
English professor at Eastern Mennonite 
College. In addition to many short stories, 
Eby has had six books published, including 
Sense and Incense and Covenant of De- 
spair. Presently he is at work on several 
major writing projects while studying at the 
University of Mississippi. 

Phyllis Pellman Good is editor of Festival 
Quarterly and the author of Paul and Alta, 
a book about the Erbs’ lives, their choices 
and ideas. 

The conference opens on Friday evening, 
January 12, with an address, and continues 
into Saturday evening, January 13. Informa- 
tion and registration forms are available 
from The People’s Place, Main Street, Inter- 
course, PA 17534. 


Top: David 
Augsburger; bottom 
left: Omar Eby; bot- 

tom right: Phyllis 
Pellman Good. 


The Second Annual Visual Arts Con- 
ference is scheduled for March 23 and 24, 
1979. It, too, will be a weekend of lectures, 
workshops, and interchange. Coming as 
instructors are Marvin Bartel, Goshen, In- 
diana; Esther Augsburger, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia; and Burton Buller, Henderson, 
Nebraska. 


Top: Marvin Bartel; 

bottom left: Esther 
Augsburger; bottom 
right: Burton Buller. 


Marvin Bartel is a longtime art professor 
at Goshen College, Goshen, Indiana. His 
speciality is ceramics, having exhibited in 
many shows, decorated and built much of 
his own home with ceramics, and experi- 
mented with many firing and glazing tech- 
niques. 

Esther Augsburger is completing a mas- 
ters degree in art at James Madison 
University, Harrisonburg, Virginia. She has 
been a high school art teacher and for many 
years has been painting, and now, more 
recently, sculpturing in various materials. 

Burton Buller, Henderson, Nebraska, 
spent several years doing photography and 
films for Mennonite Central Committee, 
and running a photography studio of his 
own. He has been a cinematographer for 
many independent films, among them the 
award-winning documentary “The Amish: 
A People of Preservation.” Presently he 
operates his own production company, 
Buller Films, in Henderson, Nebraska. 

The conference's first session is Friday 
evening, March 23. It concludes Saturday 
evening, March 24. Information and regis- 
tration forms are available from The Peo- 
ple’s Place, Main Street, Intercourse, PA 
17534. 

Both conferences will have limited regis- 
tration to allow maximum interchange be- 
tween attendees and instructors. 


Harvest Drive 
Farm 
Restaurant 


Located in the gentle rolling hills of the 
peaceful Amish country on an actual farm. 
Motel and restaurant owned and operated by 
Mennonite folks, serving authentic home- 
style cooking, family-style, dinners and 
platters, seafood or ine 


You will enjoy our tasty food and scenic 
dining area or banquet facilities. Located 
one mile southwest of Intercourse. Take 
Clearview Rd. off Rt. 340 to Harvest Dr. or 
two miles north of Paradise off Rt. 30 on 
Belmont Rd. to Harvest Dr. 


You'll be glad you did. 


R.D. 1, Gordonville, PA 17529 
Phone: 717/768-8444 


_.. offers 

its simple 
but adequate 
facilities to 
individual!s, 
families, 

or small 
groups 
interested in 
exploring the 


PAL™ 
RIDGE 


RETREAT 


beauty of 
For reservations Jamaica s 
Call: north coast 
John Weber or just to 
245 Ridge Ave. relax on the 
Ephrata, PA premises. 


IRS AZ 
Phone: (717) 733-7074 


for people who enjoy wood 


_ Awhole line of unique home 
_ furnishings for your kitchen, living 
room, den, and bedroom. Rockers, 
ables, stools, and plan! bottom 


Y 


Write for brochure or 
visit our showroom at 
20 S. Market St., Elizabethtown, PA 17022 
Phone: 717/367-4728 
Specializing in solid 
black wal nut furniture 
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best-selling books: in review 


Stained Glass William F. Buckley, Jr. Doubleday, 
1978. 216 pages, $8.95. 

This second novel by one of America’s most 
gifted wordsmiths takes us to a divided Germany 
in the early 1950s where we find CIA agent 
Blackie Oakes. A young charismatic idealist 
named Count Abel Wintergrim has formed a new 
political party and has set out to reunify East 
Germany with West Germany. NATO forces are 
weak and Russia doesn't have the stomach for 
invading western Europe so soon after the Second 
World War. So they conspire to contain (and 
eliminate, if need be) the young Count. 

Buckley's style is terse, uncumbersome, and 


quite witty by spots. One senses that the writer 
understands the world he describes as well as the 
battle of ideas. This makes his refusal to polemi- 
cize even more poignant. The Buckleyan spirit 
broods over the Buckleyan brain in a tale that’s 
Almost a 


far superior to your average thriller. 
touch of Graham Greene. 


Spring, 1974 
Vol. 1, No. 1 


Summer, 1974 
Vol. 1, No. 2 


Fall, 1974 
Vol. 1, No. 3 


copies of Vol. 1, No. 1@ 
copies of Vol. 1, No. 2 
copies of Vol. 1, No.3 @ 
copies of Vol. 2, No. 17 
copies of Vol. 2, No. 2 
copies of Vol. 2, No. 3 @ 
copies of Vol. 2, No. 4 
copies of Vol. 3, No.1 @ 
copies of Vol. 3, No. 2 
copies of Vol. 3, No. 3 a 
copies of Vol. 4, No.1 
copies of Vol. 4, No. 2 
copies of Vol. 4, No. 3 @ 
copies of Vol. 4, No. 4@ 1.50 each 
copies of Vol.5, No. 1@ 1.50 each 
—_______copies of Vol. 5, No. 2 1.50 each 
—___copies of Vol. 5, No. 3(@ 1.50 each___ 
Subtotal;____ 
(Pa. residents add 6% sales tax): 
Postage handling (15¢ per piece): 
TOTA 


Name: 
Address: 


Mail with check to Festival Quarterly, 2497 Lincoln 
Highway East, Lancaster, PA 17602. 


Families, Jane Howard. Simon and Schuster, 
1978. 282 pages, $9.95. 

We who have cherished family and now feel its 
character shifting will have a lively interest in this 
book. 

Jane Howard, a single woman with strong 
family roots in the Midwest, goes searching 
across the States for two things—the new shapes 
‘family’ is taking and “‘family’s’’ general health. 

Her mood is upbeat. She finds no cause for 
doomsaying because she concludes that water 
may be thicker than blood. If someone's family 
ties collapse, that person will seek a new family. 
And he will likely choose people with whom he is 
more compatible than his own blood relatives. 

Howard is alert to the difficulty in forming a 
new family; the cultivating it requires. But she 
believes it is our hope. It may be the only way, she 
concludes, that people can take hold of per- 
manence, constancy, companionship, connected- 
ness. That's asking a lot of a chosen clan. 

Howard's style is warm, friendly, decisive, full 
of stories. Her book deserves discussion. 


photo © 1978 by Nancy Crampton 


Winter, 1975 
Vol. 2, No.1 


Spring, 1975 
Vol. 2, No. 2 


Summer, 1975 | 
Vol. 2, No. 3 


Fall, 1975 
Vol. 2, No. 4 


Winter, 1977 
Vol. 4, No. 1 | 


\ Be 
Spring, 1977 
Vol. 4, No. 2 


Summer, 1977 
Vol. 4, No. 3 


Their Tempers 


Fall, 1977 
Vol. 4, No. 4 
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OOS KOA 


Mennonites Shaul Lase tse 


Gnomes, text by Wil Huygen, illustrations by 
Rien Poortvliet. Harry N. Abrams, 1977. $17.50. 

A more delightful and gorgeous book is hard to 
find! 

But Gnomes raises two questions: (1) Isn't the 
book silly? and (2) How can its rise to bestseller 
lists, and its more than one-year stay there, be 
explained? 

First, silly is not the word for Gnomes. I confess 
to imagining so until I witnessed an 8-year-old de- 
vour the book; then repeat in mock seriousness 
the statistics he had read about the imaginary lit- 
tle wood people, their habits, natural cleverness 
and kindness. He had found delight in the book's 
fantasy, some truth in its exquisite wit. 

And that answers the second question. There 
must, thankfully, be enough people on this 
continent who can be entertained (and tweaked a 
bit at the same time) to spend dollars for an in- 
telligent fairy tale. 

The book’s lasting power must be in the truth it 
tells about humans, through a gnome’s clear eye. 
That, plus the sheer beauty of its illustrations and 
layout. 


‘ 
‘ 
¥ 
+ 
$ 
8 
% 
£ 


fesunal quarterly 


Vias Prater Butttt tin Guest karat 


Winter, 1976 
Vol. 3, No.1 


Spring, 1976 

Vol. 3, No.2 ¢ 
(includes Mennonite-Your-Way 
Directory) 


Fall, 1976 
Vol. 3, No. 3 


BAAN 
axe 
Co AA 

BK rire YY 


Winter, 1978] 
Vol. 5, No. 1 


Spring, 1978 
Vol. 5, No. 2 


Summer, 1978 
Vol. 5, No. 3 


Back Copies 
As Long 
As They 
Last— 


quarterly film ratings 


Animal House - Intended to be college-age 
humor, this film about college life in the early 
60's succeeds in some uproariously funny 
scenes mixed with a lot that are offcolor, taste- 
less, and ineffective. (5) 

Autumn Sonata - Ingmar Bergman’s best film in 
years. A deeply engrossing but storyful look at 
the relationship between a mother and 
daughter. The successful concert pianist is 
played splendidly by Ingrid Bergman. Her 
daughter (a marvellous piece of work by Liv 
Ullmann) believes her life was ruined by her 
mother’s neglect. Scalding, tender, and insight- 
ful. (8) 

The Big Fix - Fun. Richard Dreyfuss fills the 
screen as a smalltime gumshoe caught between 
radicals and the establishment. Plot is too 
murky and seems trapped between the didactic 
and insincerity. But it’s fun. (7) 

The Boys from Brazil - An uneven, unexciting 
yarn about a presentday Nazi scientist with a 
scheme to clone Hitler back into existence. 
Laurence Olivier comes off better as an aging 
Nazi-hunter than Gregory Peck does as the 
crazy scientist. (4) 

Days of Heaven - Absolutely fantastic 
photography highlights this wonderful film by 
Malick (Badlands) about three rootless laborers 
in the Texas Panhandle around 1915 and the 
wealthy, lonely farmer they work for. (7) 

Death on the Nile - Avoid it. No point in paying 
money to sleep. It’s that boring, in spite of an 
“all-star” cast and Agatha Christie's ideas. 
Deadly. (1) 


Eyes of Laura Mars - Violent tale of a fashion 
photographer whose clairvoyant visions an- 
ticipate the deaths of her friends. Excessive and 
repulsive. (2) 

Foul Play. A tense thriller comedy about a cop 
(Chevy Chase) protecting a young librarian 
(Goldie Hawn) in a crazy story about a plot to 
assassinate the Pope. Deft, skillful, and daz- 
zling in its humor and pace. (8) 

Girl Friends - A look at womanhood with a touch 
of feminism. Strong story and acting. Thought- 
ful. (6) 

Goin’ South - Long but sorta nice and quaint. A 
western comedy starring Jack Nicholson as the 
outlaw and Mary Steenburgen as the widow 
who saved him from the gallows via marriage. 
(5) 

Hooper - A sensitive story of a top Hollywood 
stuntsman growing old. Burt Reynolds and 
Sally Fields. Poignant. (6) 

The Inheritance - A mediocre yarn about a young 
girl (Dominique Sanda) who worms her way 
into a wealthy family’s wealth (and beds). 
Anthony Quinn's not too good. (3) 

Interiors - Woody Allen’s first serious non-co- 
medy is profound, flawed, heavy, and O'Neill- 
like. Excellent acting and photography. (7) 

No Time for Breakfast - Based on a true story 
about a busy woman physician who neglects 
her family and her guilt—and then her cancer. 
A bit forced, but tender. (6) 

Paradise Alley - A powerful film with excellent 
writing, acting, and directing about three im- 
migrant brothers trying to get out of poverty in 


1946. Full of pathos. Stars Sylvester Stallone. 
(8) 

The Revenge of the Pink Panther - Chief Inspec- 
tor Clouseau’s latest escapades come off empty 
and humorless. Time for the shelf? (2) 

A Slave of Love - A treat from the Soviet Union. 
Sees’ differently than Western films. While a 
film crew works on an inferior film (in gor- 
geous Scenics), intrigue unfolds. (5) 

Somebody Killed Her Husband - Could have 
been worse. Farrah Fawcett-Majors actually 
acts for part of the film. Boyfriend Timothy 
Bottoms tries to help her solve her husband's 
murder. So-so. (4) 

Up in Smoke - An absolutely sloppy, unfunny co- 
medy about drugs, featuring Cheech and 
Chong. (1) 

Violette - Claude Chabrol’s masterful film about 
the true story (in Paris in the early thirties) of a 
teenage girl who poisons her parents. Isabelle 
Huppert, so good in The Lacemaker, hands in 
another dazzling performance. (7) 

A Wedding - Altman's most disappointing film in 
years about a marriage between two large well- 
to-do families. Hodgepodge. (5) 

Who Is Killing the Great Chefs of Europe? - 
George Segal and Jacqueline Bisset in a disap- 
pointing yarn about food, chefs, and murder. 
(2) 


Films are rated ona scale from 1 through 9, 
based on their sensitivity, integrity, and 
technique. 


Film Captures World Conference and More 


“Wichita 78,” an eleven-minute film, 
documenting the spirit of this past summer s 
Mennonite World Conference in Wichita, 
Kansas, is now available for rental or 
purchase. 


The film unfolds, in a small amount of 
time, the experience and atmosphere of the 
Tenth Assembly. “We couldn't hope to 
record all that was said or done, so we tried 
to catch the spirit of the event, the feeling of 
what it was like to be there,’ explained 
executive producer, Merle Good. “To have 
attempted to document all the speeches, for 
example, would have been grossly incom- 
plete. We'd have missed all the interchange 
and fellowship that happened. So we opted 
to try to capture an impression of what 
actually went on,’ Good commented. 

The film is fast-paced and touches on 
many events of the week, as well as moving 
through the hallways, intimate meeting 
spots, and throughout the audiences that at- 
tended the sessions. 

President Million Belete is seen presiding 
with his succinctly spoken wisdom; the 
India music group bounces along; the Satur- 
day night service at the Stadium with the 
sun going down over the largest gathering of 
Mennonites ever is preserved; there are the 
long tables of people eating; Festo Kiven- 
gere, Don Jacobs, and the Russian delega- 


tion are preaching. 


Memorable is the music that was always 
there—the 500 Men singing, Mary Oyer 
conducting, the Kenyans and the Reba 
Place Fellowship performing. 

Brought back to mind by the film is the 
weariness of long hot days in Wichita, the 
school bus rides, personal conversations in 
the halls and meeting areas, the beauty of 
the art exhibit. It is there in snatches, accu- 
mulating into a memory of the six days in 
Wichita. Non-English speaking audiences 
will also be able to enjoy the film because of 
its visual and music emphasis. 

The Study Guide that accompanies 
“Wichita '78” suggests that it be shown 
twice to an audience; the first, at the start of 
a session, followed by a discussion and re- 
counting of the many parts to the Con- 


ference, and then, a second showing of the 
film, so that viewers can have a fuller under- 
standing of what happened in Wichita. 

Paul Kraybill, executive secretary of Men- 
nonite World Conference, commented 
about “Wichita 78,” “I hope the film can 
be used as a study of the church's future. 
Many people who were at Wichita were 
overwhelmed by the international character 
of the Mennonite Church. The film captures 
that impact. Hopefully it can be of use be- 
yond interest in the 78 World Conference. ” 

“Wichita "78" is available for rental or 
purchase from Film Division, The People’s 
Place, Main Street, Intercourse, Pennsyl- 
vania 17534, or in Canada from Dueck Film 
Productions, Ltd., 295 Wallace Ave., Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba R2E OBI. 
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the gifte that keep on giving 


FULL CIRCLE: 
Stories of Mennonite Women 


edited by Mary Lou Cummings 


The book contains stories of 19 Mennonite 
women. “| never thought much about what a 
‘woman’ should do. My main concern was to 
know what God wanted me to do, and | knew 
He would help me do it,”’ says Dr. Ella Garber 
Bauman. Through the simplicity of these 
words, a great power is unleashed. This power, 
this focus, is an unspoken theme in many of 
these biographies. The women in these stories 
have focused on God's will and found the free- 
dom to be themselves. 


204 pages: paperbacks too nese: $5.25 


Special Introductory Offer...... $4.95 
(Expires Dec. 30, 1978) 


IF. . .a big word with the poor 
by Donald Bakely 


“Does poor always have to be a life sentence?” 
A book of compassionate poetry written by 
Don Bakely, a man who gained his understand- 
ing through a quarter of a century of ministry 
to the poor. 

Sensitive photography by Terry Evans. . .pic- 
tures of strong people she respects. 

A vivid portrait of another America. . .the 
dreams, the hopes, the hurts of the poor. 


100 pages, illustrated, hardback....... $6.00 


Pen, oe 


Check the reader response card or send order to: 


FAITH AND LIFE BOOKSTORE 
Box 347, Newton, KS 67114 
159 W. Main, Berne, IN 46711 


FELLOWSHIP BOOKCENTER 
302 Kennedy 
Winnipeg, Manitoba R3B 2M6 


"SAY SIDE NEM PEN AS 8 YE PERE ET DR A EO NESTE TT SE IEP TE CT EET 
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reclassified 


Family Reunion 


A Mennonite lawyer asked an airline attendant during the Men- 
nonite World Conference at Wichita, Kansas, what it had been like 
to deal with Mennonite customers. ‘They ve been great,’ was the 
answer. When their bags go to the wrong destination, they believe 
that’s the way it was meant to be.’ —J. D. Stahl, Storrs, Conn. 

A professor from a non-ethnic background, teaching in a Men- 
nonite college, was asked how he liked his work. He replied, “I 
enjoy the faculty and students. And the course work is going fine, 
but sometimes I feel as though I’ve walked into someone else’s 
family reunion. —J. Harold Moyer, North Newton, KS. 


Six-year-old Christopher came home one day from Vacation Bi- 
ble School. His visiting grandfather, a Mennonite and a member of 
the Gideon Bible Society, asked him, “‘Well, did you learn anything 
in school today?” His answer was prompt: “The teacher told us a 
story. She said that Gideon killed the Mennonites.’ —Frieda 
Suderman, Hillsboro, KS. 

The first doctor in Hillsboro, near the totally Mennonite com- 
munity at Gnadenau, Kan., was black. Two new immigrants 
watched the doctor wash his hands in his office. The one said to the 
other in Low German, thinking the doctor wouldn’t understand, 
‘Doesn't he know he can’t get his hands white?’ Without raising 
his head, the doctor replied, in excellent Low German, “Yes, he 
knows that.” 

COLLECTIBLE MENNONITICA—From the program of 
“The Holy City” performed by a Mennonite college choir: “No 
Parting Yonder, No Weeping Yoder.” 

Menno’s Mall—The row of Mennonite offices in Souderton, 
which includes the Franconia Mennonite Conference offices 
sandwiched between the word (Provident Bookstore) and the deed 
(Care and Thrift Shop).—Maggie Glick, Goshen, Ind. 

Fourth-grader at a Mennonite school: “We have a ‘praying 
Landis’ in our room!’’—Mary Wenger, Lititz, Pa. 

Mattress Mennonite: One who prefers the prone position to the 
pew position on Sunday morning. 

An Akron-ism—An outdated MCC expression.—Daniel W. 
Shenk 

MCC—An Akronym.—Daniel W. Shenk. (ql 


Katie Funk Wiebe is a writer and teaches 
English at Tabor College. Her most recent 
book is Alone. 


The editors invite you to submit humorous 
stories and anecdotes that you've ex- 
perienced or heard. We are not interested in 


stock jokes—we want human interest stories 
with a humorous Mennonite twist. Keep 
your submission to no more than 100 words 
and send them to Katie Funk Wiebe, Tabor 
College, Hillsboro, KS 67063. She will give 
credit to anecdotes she selects. 


people stories 


Black 
and 
Mennonite 


by Sylvia Dyson 


I got off the bus and looked for the church, Love Center. It was a 
storefront church. I didn’t expect the church to look like this. I was 
a little nervous. I was alone and this neighborhood didn’t look 
particularly safe. I walked inside the building. 

There were a group of people sitting near the pulpit having Bible 
study. I joined the group and listened to the lesson. We dismissed 
after 40 minutes and I was told to move to another set of folding 
chairs to prepare for the worship service. I moved, sat down, and 
waited patiently. 

The service began. We had a praise service, announcements, of- 
fering, choir singing, the message, and the benediction. The church 
was mostly black and the pictures on the wall had black Jesus’ help- 
ing the children of God. The music was black gospel. Most of the 
songs I had never heard before but the drums kept the beat and the 
organ and piano played energetically. The people looked as if they 
came from all walks of life. I later learned that this was true. But 
these people were praising God. 

I felt out of place. Sometimes the music was so loud I couldn't 
think but my neighbor was being blessed. These people were ex- 
cited about Jesus and their freedom from sin and all the hatred sin 
causes. I was quiet and often offended because my quietness wasn't 
respected as an appropriate form of worship in this setting. I only 
expressed my love as I had been taught. 

I am sharing this experience of alienation because being black 
and Mennonite has meant missing out on the traditional black 
experience for me. I grew to love this black church as I learned how 
to express my love a new way. The same God, the same Christ, but 
different people with different needs. This love translates into I am 
my brother's keeper and he is mine. We provide each other with 
food, shelter, acceptance, and encouragement as we live in our 
racist society. 

The love I had received in my Mennonite Church sheltered me 
from politics and bigotry that existed. My Mennonite church could 
not assist me as I struggled to be a Christian who was black in the 
U.S. The anger was not acknowledged so I did not know how to 
fight against it. In my new surroundings I accepted my hate and | 
was able to let Christ's spirit minister to it. I received encourage- 
ment from others who were angry, but Christ had brought love. 

I cannot hate a little because hate is inclusive. I cannot love a lit- 
tle because love is inclusive. I knew I was a sinner. I thought being 
a Christian was an achievement. Praise God I learned it was a 


process. fq 


Sylvia Dyson, from Los Angeles, California, recently became di- 
rector of the Cross-Cultural Center, Goshen College, Goshen, In- 
diana. 


The editors welcome Mennonite members of minorities of any 
nationality to write stories dealing with their own experiences of 
belonging to a minority group. Manuscripts should be no longer 
than 400 words. 


THE CENTER 
FOR 
AMISH, MENNONITE, 
AND 
HUTTERITE STUDIES 


November 3 and 4—First Annual Music 
Conference (co-sponsored by Keystone 
Bible Intitutes) with Lon and Kathryn Sherer, 
Harold Moyer, Connie Isaac, Mary Oyer, 
Rosedale Quartet, and Ken Nafziger with the 
EMC choir 

November 13-14—“Stories of My People’””— 
Levi Miller and Elias George 

December 4-5—“My Life with Art’”—Tom 
Schenk 

January 12-13—Second Annual Writers’ 
Conference with David Augsburger, Omar 
Eby, and Phyllis Pellman Good 

January 22-23—‘‘Doing Creative Things with | 
Your Family’’—Jewel Showalter and her 
father, Chester Wenger 

February 26-27—‘’A Night of Music’’—John J. 
Miller and Tony Brown 

March 5—“‘Architecture of Mennonite 
Meetinghouses”’—a slide lecture by Jan 
_Gleysteen (cosponsored with the Mennonite 
Historical Associates) 

March 23-24—Second Annual Visual Arts 
Conference with Marvin Bartel, Esther 
Augsburger, and Burton Buller 


Special Associates Events 


February 13-14—Associates Valentines 
Gathering 

April 21—‘‘Conscience: Food and Land” — 
Doris and Paul Longacre 

Associates Spring Banquet—Date to be 
announced 


information and reservations available from 
The People’s Place, Intercourse, PA 17534. 
Phone: (717) 768-7171. 


=< The 
\ People’s 
aN Ns Place 
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Top left: Kathryn and Lon Sherer; top right: Mary 
Oyer and Harold Moyer. Center: Rosedale Male 
Quartet, Bottom left: Connie Isaac; bottom right: 
Ken Nafziger. 


November 3 and 4, 1978 


First Annual Music Conference 
with workshops, lectures, and 
interpretive concerts by the 
musicians pictured above. 


Cosponsored with Keystone Bible 
Institute. 


Writers’ 


Conference | | Conference 


Top left: David 
Augsburger; top right: 
Omar Eby; bottom: 

Phyllis Pellman Good. 


January 12 and 13, 1979 


Second Annual Writers’ 


Conference, with lectures by the 
guest instructors, interaction, and 


workshops on fiction writing, 
essay, media, and editorial writing. 


=~ The 


X= People’s 
(\ ‘5 Place 
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Visual Arts 
Conference 


Top left: Marvin Bartel; 
top right: Esther 
Augsburger; bottom: 
Burton Buller. 


March 23 and 24, 1979 


Second Annual Visual Arts 
Conference with lectures by the 
guest instructors, interaction, and 
workshops, in ceramics, sculpture, 
painting, and photography. 


